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THE HISTORY OF INDIA, 


CHAPTER XVT. 

lOTtD COHNWAIXIS’S ADMINISTRATION — THE THIRD MYSORE 

yta31~1786— 1793. 

Sir John Hastings left the government in the hands of Mr., 
afterwards Sir John, Maepherson, who presided 
17 M. over it for twenty months. He came out to 

Madras at the age of twentj'two, as purser in one of the 
Company’fi ships, but soon aUer his acrival quitted the sea 
for mote lucrative eci^loyment at the court of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, where ho obtained great consideration. Under 
Ms influence the Nabob was induced to make a direct appeal 
to the Mimster in England, as the most effectual means of 
regjuomg his political independence, and throwing off the 
restraints of the Madras government. Mr. hlacpherson 
was’charged with this mission, and adbredited by a letter 
to tho^oko of Grafton, which gained little for his patron, 
hut a Madras writership for his young agent. Soon after his 
arrival at the Presidency he obtained one of the most 
lucrative appointments in the service, *that of military pay- 
master, hut was expelled from it by Lord Pigot, in 1776, on 
the ground that he was still a partlzan of the Nabob. TTith 
his usual sagacity, he persuaded the Nabob to make his will, 
‘and appoint the king of England his executor and the 
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guanlian of lih cliiliirtn^an offlrt* ^\lilch Ttai in* 

judiciously occcjitcd. Mr* Mftcfhcrson, wbo returned lo 
* England os iho reprpspntatiro of llie NaU^!^ vfitli a Ml 
2 "*rBP, was not long jti ol^taining a peal in I’arlianient, and 
made ImnsiU bo useful, to llic Minwicr by liisrltxiuenl jrf’n 
and Ilia Ecndlc vote, fls to obtain tlio aprotntmTnt of second 
niemlier of Council at Calcutta. Tbo war with the MaJirattas 
and Hydcr had produced the aamo effect on the fmancea of 
India as the war which England had been waging with the 
J»orth Amencan colonies produced on hc^linances. Treo^w 
to the number of 70,000 had l>»en maintained for Be\cral 
years In provineca the most remote from each other, and a 
debt had boon accumulated lo the extent of six crurea of 
rupees. The army and dvil establishments were fifty hes of 
rupees in arrears, and the whole machinery of pOTcmmcrit 
was in a stale of diB-ordcr. Mr. Sfaepherson applied himself 
wltli great energy to financial reform, ond tffeet^ rvducilona 
exceeding a croro of rupees, lie received tlianVs from the 
Coitrtof Dircctoot, and a baronetcy from the Crown; but ft 
is not to be concealed that his two successors, Lord Cornwallis 
.and Sir Jolin Siioro, considered bis pretensions to economy, 
except with reganl to tho tcdocliott of salaries, a tnero 
delusion, and his whole administration a failure. 
w»r»i«t*e,o "rhe treaty of Mangalore left Tippoo willi 
nnimpaired resources, ond nugmonted Ids ar- 
th*eiJii«u. rogancc. Tlic inh was scarcely dry, when lie 
1188 . wrote to Ida French allies ot Pondicherry that 

he was only waiting for on opportunity of crushing tho 
Nizam and tho ilahrattos, and exterminating the fcoglinji. 
His Gist act after tb© padGcatlon was to Eciao SO, 000 natii c 
Christians on the 3falahar coast, and cause them to be circum- 
cised. The Ilindoof^ south of thoKistna were treated with 
the same violence, and 2,000 brahmins destroyed themselves 
to avoid the indignity. Of the popnlation of Coorg, 70,000 
of all ages and both sexes were ruthlessly driven off to 
Seringapatam. Tippoo tbcnproceedcd to demand the cession* 
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of Beejaporc from the Nizam, on come frivolous pretext, and 
attaclicd the ilahratta garrison of Nnrgoonil. of which ho 
obtained possession by an act of perfidy. Kona Fnmuvesc, 
finding Tippoo a more dangerous neighhour than his father 
had been, proceeded to form an allianco with the Nizam early 
in 1786, for t^c conquest and partition of his whole territory. 
The allied army opened the campaign on the Ist of Hay, by 
tbe eiege of Badaracc, which BUTicndcrcd before the end of 
the month. After various assaidls and lopuUcs, whlcli 
generally tcrminaltf d to the advantage of Tippoo, he brought 
fhia campaign of nine months to on unexpected termination 
by a voluntary offer of peace. A treaty was accordingly con- 
cluded between tho belligerents in April, 1787, by which 
Tippoo engaged to pay lorly-fivc lacs of rupees 0 ! tribute, 
and to surrender many of the places be had captured. This 
sudden change of policy was subsequently explained by tho 
great efllcicncy given to the military cstabbshments of tho 
Company by the new Governor-General, Lord Cornwalli?, and 
which led Tippoo to suppose that tho English were obout to 
take part in the war against him. 

lortuacarwny Lotd Macartney, who bad taken Calcutta on 
^ England, was detained there by severe 
ceneraitiiiR illncss, and was agreeably surprised on his rc- 
covery to receive the unsolicited offer of the 
Governor-Generalship, as a token of the estimation in which 
his services were held by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas. Instead, 
however, of accepting tbe appointment, and taking tho oaths 
and his scat in Council, he postponed»the acceptance of it 
till he^ad an opportunity of confemng wifh tlie Ministry on 
the additional powers which he deemed necessary to impart 
dignity and efficiency to the office. He embarked therefore 
for England, and on his arrival submitted his views, which 
were in every respect judicious, to tTie Court of Directors 
and to the Prime Minister, by whom they were entertained 
with great complacency. Dot aD hia prospects were at once 
blighted when he proceeded farther to soiidt such token of 
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the royal favour as shonW demonstrate that he entered upon 
this rcsponsihle olEce with the entire conBdence of the 
^ Ministers of the Crown, as weU aa of the Court r>f Directors. 
The request was not only in itself reasonaWe, but essential 
to the cfBciency and vigqprof the govemtaent. It was the ab- 
sence o{ this support which had subjected the administration 
of Hastings to the greatestembarrafisment. But Mr. Bundas, 
who had Bustained llie nomination o! LordMacarteny against 
a violent opposition m the Cabinet, took umbrage that “ he 
did not rather repose hia fntore fortunes Ja our hands than 
make it the subject of a sme fua non preliminary.” Within 
three days of the receipt of this request, Lord Cornwallis 
was gazetted Governor-General of India. 
chasetiaUH govenunent of the Company’s affaire in 

f7«wai of India had hitherto been entrusted to one of their 
pnTBDoet fiorvants, on the ground that local experience 
was the most important qualification for the ofSco. But this 
principle of selection, though well suited to the requiremente 
of & factory, ■was iU adapted to the government of au empire 
The advanmge Arising from thU knowledge of tho country 
and the people, however great, was found to be over-balanced 
by the trammels of local assodaUons,»arid the tUJScuUy of 
exercising due control over those TTho had previously been 
in the position of equals. Tlio transcendant nb^ty of 
Hastings had been too often neutralized by these 

connections, and he had been obliged to meet (he cabals and 
intrigues which besot him in the Council chamber by com- 
promises, wliich wo.aicncd the authority of government, and 
FtTcngthcned oVuscb. These cwisidcrations inducid the 
ilini«ttry to phacc the government in the hands of a noble- 
man of elevated rank and high djaracter, and unfettered by 
any local tics. The dioicc Ml on Lord Cornwallis, who had 
filled several posts of importance, both milltaty and iplomaticv 
and who stood so high in the estimation of the country that 
even the eurrendcr of a British army to IVasbington at York- 
town, which decided the question of American independenov 
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had not shaken hia credit. It was within eight months o! 
that disaster, that his name was mentioned by ilr. Dundas,, 
in reference to the future govenuoent of India, and was* ^ 
received with great satisfaction by both parties in the House 
oS Common^ who united in paying homage to his talents. 
He was appointed Governor-General in February, 1786, and 
reached Calcutta in the month of September. Thus, by the 
singular caprice of circumstances, the man who had lost 
America was sent out to govern India, and the man who had 
saved India was subjected to a prosecution for high crimes 
and misdemeanours. Lord ComwaUis’a government com- 
menced under the happiest auspices. He enjoyed the entire 
confidence of hit. Pitt, and, more especially, of Mr. Dondas, 
the Indian Minister, who remarked in one of his letters, that 
they “never before had a government in India and in 
England acting in perfect hannony, on principles of perfect 
purity and independence.” The spirit of insubordination and 
faction which had deranged Hastings’s administration wag 
at once subdued by the dignity and firmness of Lord^ Corn- 
wallis’s character, and the current of pnbhc business began 
to run Bmoothly, as soon as he assumed the charge of it. 

ConwuiiB ef three years of his administration were 

•tvuei, devoted to the correction of abuses, to which it is 
i7S8.fis. necessary to advert more partictdarly, to indicate 
the progress of integrity in the public service. The Court of 
of Blrectors still continued to act on the old and vicious prin- 
ciple of small salaries and largo perquisites.” The salaries 
came from their own treasury, which they guarded with the 
parsiiffeny of a miser, tbo perquisites car5e from the people, 
and excited littlo observation, though they served to vitiate 
the whole system of government. Every man who returned 
to England rich was considered a rogue, and every man who 
came home poor wag set down as a fool. Hastings made 
some effort to correct tbeao abuses, but he l^ad not sufficient 
official strength to stem the tide, and he was often obliged to 
allay oppotition by the bribp rf places and emolomcnts. The 
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Court of Pirectora Bomioated their friends and relatives to 
•the most lucrative appointments in India, and the connection 
"thus estahUahed between the patrons in LcadenhaU-stroct, 
and the Eominees in India, was too often fatal to the 
authority of the Govcnaor-Gencrah Lord Cornwallis was 
determined to put an end to this practice, hut hi^ efforts -Cvere 
not successful until he threaten^, if it was pet^isted in, to 
resign the government, “that he might preserve 'his own 
character, and avoid witnesaing the ruin of the national 
interests.” • 

in.tsncM6f I^td Cornwallis found the system of official 
sijuM. ii«B depredation in foil bloomu The sub-treasurer was, 
as he remarhed, playing with the deposits ; that is, lending 
out lacs upon lacs of the public money, at twelve per cent. 
Ihtereat. The Conimatvder-in-Chief had given two of his 
favourites the profitable privilege of raising two regiments, 
which Lord ComwaUis ordered to be disbanded soon after his 
arrival. The two commandants immediately demanded com* 
pensarion, but after the most diligent inquiry, it could sot 
be discovered that either of the regimenis bad ever existed, 
except on the paymasters books. The collectors of the 
revenue were stdl engaged in trade, ie the name of some 
friend or relative, and as they were also judges and magis- 
trates, and possessed of irresistible ii^uenco in their districts, 
they were enabled to amass enormous fortunes; and one of 
them did not hesitate to admit, that his emoluments exceeded 
his salary more than twenty fold. The raja of Benares is 
described by Lord Ocrnwallis as a fool, and his servants as 
knaves, and the flesident, siqireme in power, monopoliisd the 
commerce of the province, and realized four lacs a year, 
though his regular allowance did not exceed 1,000 rupees 
a month. It was thi^ old process, so well understood in the 
east, of turning power into money, which now gave fortunes 
to a new race of conqoerOTs^ ss it 2sad eariched tbe Afgbsn, 
the Tartar, the Mogul, and the Abysinian conquerors, who 
preceded them. There was, however, this material difference 
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in the two cases ; the Asiatic invader settled in the country, 
and bis acquisitions were expended in it, wliilc the European 
transported his gains to his own country, and was seen no : 
more. The fortunes thus imported into England will not, it 
is true, bear any comparison with those wliicb have been 
subsequentlj* realized in manufactu&s and railroads. With 
one exception,’ there were not a dozen of the Company’s ser- 
vants, from, first to last, who toot home so largo a sum as 
forty lacs of rnpoes, hut, for the time, their wealth was con- 
sidered prodigious; and serious .apprehensionswere entertained 
by many in England, that eastern gold would undermine its 
constitution. But it is the peculiar merit of the British ad- 
ministration in India, that it has succeeded in surmounting 
these abuses, under which previous dynasties had perished, 
and that, instead of becoming more corrupt with the progress 
of time, it has worked Itself pure, and now presents a model 
of ofEcial integrity, which has, perhaps, no parallel in the 
world. 

Thewismiof • ^0 the task of reform Lord Cornwallis applied 
himself with the greatest assiduity. He hunted 
mpneawa, out frauds in every department, and abolished 
jobbing agencies, and contracts and sinecures. 
IBs’ greatest ^fHculty arose from the importunity of men of 
power and influence in England who had been in the habit of 
quartering their friends and kindred, and even their victims 
at the gambling-table, on the revenues of India. But the 
Governor-General was inexorable, and he had the courage 
to decline the reconimendations of the Princo of Wales him- 
self, ^tenvards George the Fourth, wLo.* as he remarked, 
“was always pressing some infamous and imjustiBable job 
on him.” These reforms, however, were not consummated 
till he had convinced the Court of Directors of the truth, 
wnich ClLve and Hastings had. ia vaui^pressed on thera, that 
“it Was not good economy to put men into places of the 
greatest confidence, where they have it in their power to 
make their fortunes in a few months, without giving them 
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adequate palatios.” The Court parted with tlio traditionary 
policy of two centuries with great reluctance ; hut Lord Com- 
\mlli3 at length succeeded in “annexing liberal salaries to 
these offices, and in giving genticinen a prospect of acquiring, 
by economy, a moderate fortune from the savings of their 
allowances.” • • 

Amn ratni arrival of Lord Cornwallis, the Virier 

vithoada. lustened to send bis minister to Calcutta, to 
renew the request to be relieved from the expense 
of the British troops stationed in his dominions. But the 
rapid encroachments of Sindia in’Hindostaif, and the growing 
power of the Sikhs, convinced the Governor-General that the 
brigade could not be withdrawn from Futlygur without great 
risk. He consented, however, to reduce the demand on the 
treasury of Lucknow for their support, from seventy-four 
to hity ot Tupee® rk year, ptovWed it was paid with panc- 

tuality. The higher sum had never been realised, ond the 
Company lost nothing by the arrangement, while the defence 
of Code from foreign invasion, was provided for at a charge 
o! less than a fourth of its entire revenue. The Tizicr was, 
at the same time, relieved from the pressure of the European 
harpies who had long been preying on him, and of the mono- 
polies they had indicted on his country, under the influence 
of British Bupreinacy. He was likewise exonerated from the 
payment of ten lacs of rupees a year, which had been allotted 
by Hastings for the office of the private agent of the Gover- 
nor-General at the durbar, Major Palmer, of which his own 
share amounted to two lacs. Lord Cornwallis also conferred 
an inestimable bcon on Oude by peremptorily refu^'pg to 
recognize the clmma of any of the private creditors of the 
Vizier, and thus rescued that kingdom from the fate of the 
Carnatic. But he could not fail to perceive the glaring abuses 
of the government, «in which the Vizier took no further 
interest than to give the sanction of his authority to the 
acts of his servants, when they could prevail on him— which 
was rarely the case— to look into the aEfairs of the kingdom. 
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The Vmer*soiily care was to obtain money for lioundless dissi- 
pation ; and bo the zemindars were allowed to squeeze the 
lyots, the ministera squeezed the zemindatB, and the Vizier ' 
extorted every rupee he could obtain from his ministers, and 
squandered it in cock-fighting and debaucheries, in maintain- 
ing a thousand horses in lua private stables, which he never 
used, and a whole brigade of elephants, 
tvmsna oftha GomwalUs, on leaving England, was espe- 

CuntoorSiriur, daily €njoincd,to amalgamate the King’s and the 
Company’s troops, and to sccnro the possession of 
the Guntoor Sirka?. The project of amalgamation was warmly 
espoused the king and supported by his Ministers ; no 
efforts, however, were made during the admimstratioa of Lord 
Cornwallis to carry it into effect, but on his return to England, 
after seven’ years of experience, he earnestly recommended 
the adoption of it to Mr. Bundas and tbo Court of Birectors. 
The reversion of the Guntoor Sirkar, it will be remembered, 
was assigned by tbo Kizam to the Company by the treaty of 
1768, after the death of his brother, Basalut Jung. He died 
in 1782, but the Nizam constantly evaded the surrender. 
Lord Cornwallis found him in 1786 involved in a war with 
Tippoo, and considered it inopportune to .press the cession at 
the time- But in 1788, tho prospect of continued peace with 
Frauce, which removed all fear of European interference, and 
the aspect of politics in the Beccan, seemed to present a 
suitable occasion for making the demand. To obviate every 
difDculty, troops were drawn to the frontier, and Captain 
Kennaway, the Governox-GenetaVs avde^de-camp, was des- 
patched to Hyderabad, ** to demand the futf execution of the 
treaty of 1768,” with the intimation, that a British force was 
prepared to enter Guntoor in a fortnight. To the surprise of 
Lord Cornwallis, the Nizam ordered the immediate surrender 
of the district without any hesitation, Ss well as the adjust- 
ment of all accounts ; but at the same time he expressed his 
confidence that the Company’s government would be prepared, 
with equal alacrity, to fulfil the obligations to which they 
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•were bound l)j*3k; namely, to send two battalions of sepoys 
and six pieces of artillery, manaed by Europeans, whenever 
the Nizam should require them, and to reduce and transfer to 
him the province of the Carnatic Balaghaut, “ then usurped 
by Hyder Naik.” TVitb Ida usual duplicity, the Nizam sent 
an envoy at the same time to Tjppoo, to propose an alliance 
for the extirpation of the English. Tippoo readily assented 
to the proposal, on condition of receiving a daughter of 
the Nizam in marriage ; but the Tartar blood of the son of 
Chin Kilich Khan hoiled at the idea of a matrufionial alliance 
with the son of a naik, or head constable^ and tbe aegotiatioa 
fell to the ground. 

peipitntj df Cornwallis was not a little perplexed by 

UrtComwiiH this manoeuTTo on the part of the Nizam. Since 
the treaty of 1768, the British Government had 
in two successive treaties acknowledged Hyder and Tippoo 
as the lawful sovereigns of the Paraatic Balaghaut. The 
Act of 1784 had, moreover, strictly prohibited the formation 
of alliances with native princes without sanction from home. 
But Lord Cornwallis deemed it iroportaut to British Intcreata 
to secure the co»operation both of the Nizam and the Pesbwa 
against the hostile designs of Tippoo, r^bich were daily becom- 
ing more palpable. To meet the difScalties of the case, he 
addressed a letter to the Nizam, which was avowed to have 
the full force of a treaty, though it professed to be simply a 
clearer definition of the oldcompact. In this letter he stated 
that if the province in question should at any time come into 
the possceeion of the Company, with the assistance of his 
Highness, the Aipularion of the treaty would be ffithfully 
observed. The brigade of British troops, ho said, should be 
luTuibhcd whenever the Nizam applied for its services, but 
with the understanding that it was not to bo employed 
against any powcr*in alliance with tbo English. A list of 
these powers was added to the document, but the name of 
Tippoo was orojited. This memorable letter, dated the 7th 
of July, I7tt7, has been consideicd by some writers of con- 
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sulerable note, as Uic cause of tlio war wliicliirokc out with 
Tippoo six months after. That on engagement which con- 
templated the partition of hb dominions, and placed on 
English force at the disposal of tho Kiz-am, with Ubcrly to 
employ it against him, while ho himself was excluded from 
the register^f British allies, must have given him great 
annoyance, will not ho denied. But, before the tro.ity of 
Mangalore was a day old, he had assured the KrcncJi 
governor of Pondicherry that he would renew llio war with 
the English on the first occasion. lie had fitted out an 
expoilition to attach the king of Travancorc, on ally of the 
English, long before ho heard of the letter. It was certain 
that whenever he was ready forthc struggle, ho would neither 
want a pretext, nor wait for one. As to tlio Act of Parliament 
intcuded to isolate us from aU the other poweraof India, 
even the author of ft, 3(r. Bundas, had begtm to consider it 
a mistake, and had recently written to Cornwallis that 
“on alliance with the Malirattas of the closest kind was 
all that was requisite to keep the whole world in owe 
respecting India.” 

rroe*«iinpof *^^*0 principality of Travancorc, at the 
iheMsdr*, southern, extremity of the Malabar coast, had 
’ hccii placed under British protection by the treaty 
of Mangalore- Tippoo, wlio had long coveted the po.S3C3sion 
of it, had been for some time assembling a largo force in the 
vicinity, and the raja, anxious to strengthen the defences of 
his kingdom, had recently purchased the towns of Cranganore 
and Ayacottah of the Butch. Tippoo ipimcdlatcly demanded 
the BSrrcnder of them on the plea that that they belonged to 
bis vassal, the chief of Cochin. The raja refused to resign 
them, and applied to the British authorities for support. 
Lord Cornwallis directed the President at Jladras to inform 
both Tippoo and the raja that if tfie Dutch had held in- 
dependent and unreserved possession of them, ho was in- 
structed to assist the raj'a In mmntaining and defending them. 
Unfortunate os Madras had been in its Presidents for a long 
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denclea, but to send home sia iavestment from territorial 
revenue, of a crore and thirty lacs, which was calculated to 
realise two crores in the London market. Bnt however much • 
he regretted that the fruit of three years of economy should 
be swept away at a strobe, he deteiinined to lose no time in 
bringing all the resources of the country to the prosecution 
of the war which Tippoo bad wantonly provoked. It was 
not a time for pottering over Acts of Parliament, and he pro- 
ceeded at once to form alliances, offensive and defensive, 
with the two other powers of the Deccan. Although Nana 
Fumnvese had fiitherto treated the friendly advances of 
Lord Cornwallis with coldness, so great was the animosity of 
the ilahrattas against Tippoo, that they now agreed to 
co-operate heartily with the British Government in reducing 
his power. The hatred and dread of Tippoo also quickened 
the zeal o! the Nizam, and a tripartite treaty was concluded 
between tbe parties, which provided that the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas should attack Tippoo’s dominions both during and 
alter tbe rains, and prosecute the war with all vigour 5 that 
they should join the British army if required, with 10,000 
horse, for wMch they were to be fully reimbursed } that a 
British contingent sljoald accompany their troops, and that 
the territories and forts conquered by their united arms should 
be equally divided among them. Of the three powers in tlje 
Deccan, the Nizam was the most feeble, and be knew bnt too 
well that as soon as the strength of Tippoo was broken, and 
the balance of power destroyed, be would be exposed to the 
encroachments of the Mahrattas, who kept open along account 
against him of arrears due for ckmt and tribute. He, there- 
fore, delayed the ratification of the treaty while he endeavoniud 
to obtain from Lord Cornwallis, not only the guarantee of his 
own dominions during the war, bnt the promise of full protec- 
tion flora the claims oi the Poena duriAr alter its termination. 
Lord Cornwallis could not, however, consent to this proposal 
without pving umbrage to his Mahratta allies, and the 
Nizam was obliged to rest satisfied with the general assurance 
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divisions baffled his plans, and he moved •northward to 
oppose the army advancing from Bengal. 

On the hrealdng out' of the wai, Lord Com- * 
wallis adopted the bold plan of Hastings, and 
despatched a large expedition from the Bengal 
Pfosidency along the coast down to Madras. 
It reached Conjeveram on the 1st of August without accident, 
under the command of Colonel Maxwell, and there it was 
reinforced by several regiments from Madras, which raised 
its strength to 9,500 men. The object of General Medows 
was to form a junction with this force, and that of Tippoo 
was to prevent it. But, notwithstanding the rapid march 
and able dispositions of the Mysore army, a union was 
effected of the two bodies of English troops on the 17th of 
November. Tippoo then marched south to attack Trichi- 
nopoly, and the chain of English posts and dcp&ts in that 
quarter, and General Medows closely followed his track. In 
these desultory movements the troops were subjected to un- 
profitable fatigue, and began to lose confidence in their com- 
mander, who was evidently unequal to the direction of 
operations on a large scale. The character of the campaign 
was, however, ledeejaed by the brilliant exploit of Colonel 
Hartley, who will be remembered as having earned the 
highest distinction twelve years before, in the war with the 
Mahrattas. In the present year, he was stationed on the 
Malabar coasts with a body of 1,500 men and a few guns, to 
watch the movemeats of Hussein Ali, the ilysoie general,' 
who guarded the province with a force of 7,000 or 8,000 men, 
and a targe body of fanatic Moplas. On tifc 8th of December 
be ventured to attack Colonel Hartley's little band under the 
walls of Calicut, but was signally defeated, with the loss of 
more than 1,000 men, and obliged soon after to surrender, to- 
gether with 2.500 of his force. The IdSss, on the side of the 
English, did not exceed fifty-two. General Medows, who 
was totally devoid of any feeling of professional jealousy, in 
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convoys, passed undiscovered and tmopposed thiough the 
taore easy pass of hlooglee, and on the 17tli of February, 
stood on the fable land of Mysore, only ninety miles from 
Bangalore, without having fired a shot. Tippoo, who had 
manifested unaccountable indecision while Lord Cornwallis 
was organizing his plans, hastened^ by forced marches to 
rescue his seraglio and treasures which had been deposited in 
that fortress, and was only just in time to -save them from 
capture. Bangalore capitulated on the Slst of March, but 
the pleasure of success was damped by the loss, during the 
siege, of Colonel iftoorbouse, who, though he had risen from 
the tanks, exhibited all the characteristics of a gallant and 
most accomplished soldier. 

Arrtnioftt* Nizam’s contingent of 10,000 horse as- 

KUaiq'icon. sembkd in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad, in 
basenM.yi. ju accordaocc with the conditions of 

the treaty of alliance} but they never moved beyond their 
own frontier, till they heard, in September, that Tippoo hod 
gone southward to Coimbetore. IVhen there was no longer 
any risk of encountering Ids army, the Nizam’s troops entered 
the Mysore territory, spreading desolation and min in their 
course. But, instead of marching on to join the English army, 
they sat down before Copaul, a tremendous rock a few miles 
north of the Toombudra, and twenty miles west of the 
ancient ruins of Vijuynugur, which detained them nearly six 
mouths. As soon, however, as intelligence of the capture of 
■ Bangalore reached th?ir camp, they hastened forward, and 
joined Lord Cornwallis’s army on the 13th of April, 1791. 
They a^ described as mounted on horses in excellent cos'* 
dition, and clothed In armour of every conceivable variety, 
including the Parthian bow and arrow, tho iron dub of. 
Scythia, sabres of every age and nation, lances of every 
length and description, and matchlocksiof every form. But 
there was neither order, nor disdpline, nor valour among them ; 
and the gay cavaliers were so utterly unsuited for field work 
that they were unable to protect their own foragers, and soon 
ceased to .move bej’ond the English pickets. 
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ptacticaWc, aiidthat the salvatioa of the army depended on 
an immediate retreat. On the 21st of May instructions xvere 
sent to General Abercrorihy to* retrace his steps to the coast, • 
which ho reached in safety, after haring destroyed a portion . 
of his siege guns, and buried the remainder at the head of the 
pass. The next day Ixnd Gornwallfi issued a general order, 
explaining to the soldiera, European ahd native, the true 
motives of this measure, in order to avoid misapprehensions, 
and then destroyed his own battering train and heavy equip- 
ments. On the 2Gth the army began Us melancholy march 
hack to Madras. * 

rrpfTtMofth* dispirited force bad scarcely accomplished 

lut^tucon. hah a short march, when a body of about 2,000 
horse made ite appearance on the leftfiauk. It 
was supposed at first to bo a portion of tho enemy’s troops 
advancing to make an attempt on tbo stores and baggage on 
the line of retreat, and prompt dispositions were made to 
frnstrato it, but a single horseman soon after galloped np 
and announced that it was the advanced guard of their Mah- 
ratta allies. By the coalition treaty the Mahratto cabinet 
had engaged to furnish a body 10,000 horse for the prosecu- 
tion of the war will^ Tippoo, and the Governor-General had 
engaged to strcngUien their main army with a British detach- 
ment. Captain Tattle accordingly embarked at Bombay, with 
two battalions of sepoys and one company of European and 
two of native artillery, with which he reached the rendezvous 
at Coompta on tho 18th of Juue, but found that not more 
than 2,000 Mahratta horse had been assembled. This was 
cxpliijned by the fact that, allbough the tseaty, offensive and 
defensive, bad been actually signed by Nana Fumuvese on 
the Ist of June, the envoys of Tippoo were still entertained 
nt Poona, in the hope, which the ministera did not attempt to 
conceal, tliat he might be induced even at the eleventh hour 
to purchase their neutrality by a concession of territory. This 
hope was at length dispelled; the vakeels were dismissed on 
tie 5th of August, and Pureshrara Bhao, the Mahratta com* 
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mandant, crossed the Kistna six days after and joined tne 
army. But it soon became evident that his intention was not 
BO much to promote the general object of the confederacy in 
the humiliation of Tippoo, as to lake adrantage of the co- 
operation of the British artfllcry to recover the fortresses 
and territories which Tippoo had wrested from tjie JIahratlas. 
On the 18th of September, he eat down before Dharwar, a mad 
fort, hot well fortified, and garrisoned by 10,000 Hysorc 
troops, under the command of one of Tippoo's ablest generals. 
The fort held out till the 30th of March, when the garrison 
capitulated, on hearing of the fall of Ban^lore. On the 1st 
of January, 1791, a second Mahratta army, consisting of 
23,000 horse and 5,000 foot, marched from Poona, under 
Hurry Punt, the commander-in-chief of the armies of tlio 
state, and advanced into Mysore by a more easterly route, 
capturing a number of forts in its progress. 

Jnncbnt«(ti« These two bodies were united on the 24tb of 
May, 1791, and marched towards Milgota, where 
279L two days later they came np with the English 

army on the first day of its retreat. Great was the astonish* 
ment of Lord Cornwallis to find the Mahratta forces, which 
be supposed to be a hundred and fifty miles distant, in his 
immediate vidmty. But, bis intelligence department, to which 
only 2,000 rupees a month had been allotted, was wretched 
beyond example, while the admirable organization of Tippoo’s 
troop of spies intercepted all communicatiou, and kepi the 
allies mutually ignorant of each others movements. Had the 
approach of the Mahratta ainucs been announced a week 
earlier, the campipgn would have presented a very di^erent 
prospect. The provisions which they brought with them, 
though sold at an exorbitant rate, proved a seasonable relief 
to Lord Cornwallis’s famished soldiers. The bazaar of the 
Mahratta camp presanted the greatest variety of articles; 
English broadcloths and Bimungham penknives, the richest 
Cashmere shawls, and the most rare and costly jewelleiy, to- 
gether with oxen, and sheep, and poultry, and all that the best 
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laiaara o! the most floBrisMiig toOTSCOiJd famish, tho rcsnJl 
of long aad unscrupulous plunder; wMe the carpets of t o 
money-changers in the public street of the encampment, , 
spread vdtU the coins of every Kngdom and province in the , 
east, in^cated the ByBlcmatic lajAoe of these incomparable 
freebooters. Bat, though the Mahralta sirdars had been enrich- 
ing themselves Tvith plunder from the day on which they took 
the field, they set up a plea of poverty, and demanded a loan 
of fourteen lacs of mpeca. Ijoid Cornwallis had no time to 
eiamine the morality of this request; he had only to con- 
■ eider the consequfcice of refusing it— tho transfer of their 
alliance to Tippoo, who was ready to purchase it at any price. 
He, therefore, sent an express to Mwlias, and took out of the 
hold of the ships then about to sail for China, the specie 
intended for the annual investment. 
ope»tioa«ei Hurry Punt, the Mahratta gcneroWn-chiof, 
ttieiuiirtttai. accompanied the English army on its retirement, 
owE&siKh but lost no opportunity of indulging m plunder. 

Mahratta army, under 
foreshram Bhao, moved to the north west, Bnb]ecting the 
Mysore ^stricta to indiscriminate spoliation. The siege of 
Simoga, in which he engaged, was rendered memorable by 
the sKU and herwsm^of Capl. Little’s detachment which ac- 
companied his force, who, after thirty-six hours of hard fight- 
ing, without food or rest, placed the fortress in bis hands. The 
Bhao had left liord CorowalUs in July, under a solemn pro- 
mise to return to the army whenever required ; hut nothing 
was farther from his intentions ; his object was to avml him- 
self of ^the md of the English force to Acqver the territory 
which the ^lahrattas had lost; and he was importuning 
Captain Little to attack Bednore, when another and more 
peremptory requisition obliged him to rehjro to the south ; 
hut be not join the English camp till a fortnight after the 
termination of the war. The army of the Nizam, on tho 
retreat of Lord Cornwallis, jwocceded to tho north-east, and 
hid siege to Goovumcoada, where it was detained many 
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months. The fort was at length raptured by the English 
auxiliary foice, and IlaGz'jee, who had been the bearer of 
Tippoo’s offer of an alliance with the Nizam’s family four 
years before, which was rejected with indignation, was made 
jirisoner and cut to pieces by the Nizam’s commander, to 
revenge that deep felt iodignity. Soon after, the Hyderabad 
army was summoned to join Lord Cornwalhs, tfieu advancing 
a second time against Senngapatam, After his retirement^ 
from the capital in May, 1791, he employed the remainder of 
the year in the conquest of the Baramnhal, and the reduction 
of the fortresses with which the countrjtwas studded, and 
the fortifications of which had been improved by Tippoo with 
so much skill and assiduity as to excite Lord Cornwallis’s 
warm admiration. Nothing, indeed, filled the princes of the 
countiy with such awe of the British power as the ease and 
rapidity with which fortresses, absolutely impregnable to the 
assaults of any native force, were mastered, and which they 
attributed to the power of magic. "While the Malirattas bad 
been six months and a half besieging Bharwar, and the 
Nizam's ;irmy had been detained five months before Copaul, 
such fortresses as Kistnagherry, Nundidioog, Severndroog, 
and others, which seemed to defy all human approach on their 
inaccessible peaks, were captured in a few days. 

Tnepindcon. anangemcnlB of Lord Cornwallis for the 

Toy, jaau»i 7 , Campaign of 1792 were completed early " in 
January, and lie took the field with a convoy 
which surpassed In magnitude anything whjch had ever 
accompanied a British force in India, and struck the Detcan 
with amazement, ^’irst and foremost, marched a hundred 
elephants laden with treasure, followed by a hundn^d carts 
supplied with liquor, and 60,000 bullocks laden with provisions 
belonging to the hrtnjarees, the professional and hereditary 
carriers of India, mo^ than one-fourth of which number liad 
been serving in Tippoo’s army the preceding year. Then in 
three parallel columns come the battering train and heavy 
carriages, the infantry and the field-piecos, the baggage and 
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the camp follovrcTa. The appearance of thcse/rast supplies, 
partly received from England, and partly dravra from the other 
Presidendcs, Trithin six months after Lord Comrvallis had 
been obliged to retreat for want of provisions, might well 
justify the exclamation of Tippoo, “It is not what I see of 
the resouYcea, of the English that I* dread, but what I do 
not see.” 

Se-^ofSenn January, the Nizam’s army, 

rpatan^fitii' consisting of about 8,000 men, under the com- 
Febrjai)M.92. qj jjjg g^j,^ jjyj morcgaudy than serviceable, 

together with a ^lall body of Hurry Punt’s hlahrattas, 
joined the camp of Lord CornwalUs, when he moved forward 
with a force, consisting exclusive of allies, of 22,000 men, 41 
ficld-piecea, and 42 siege guns. On the 5tb of February the 
whole force reached an elevated ground which commanded a 
view of Scriugapatam, standing on an island formed by two 
branches of the Caveiy. The defences, which had been 
greatly improved by Tippoo, consisted of three linos pro- 
tected by 300 pieces of cannon, the earthwork being covered 
by a bound hedge of thorny plants, absolutely impcnctrablo 
to man or beast. Tippoo’s force was encamped on the 
northern face of the stream, and his position was so ad- 
mirably fortified that fl appeared an act of rashness to attack 
it. . Lord Cornwallis reconnoitred the works on the 6th, and 
detenniued to storm them that same night. The generals of 
. the allies were astounded when they heard that the English 
commander had gone out in person, like an ordinary captain, 
in a dark night, without guns, to assail these formidable lines, 
But th^ attack was planned with the greatest sldll, and re- 
warded with complete snccess. The contest raged through- 
out the night, and by tire moruing Lord Cornwallis had ob- 
tained possession of the whole of the enemy’s redoubts, and 
established himself in the island, with ^he loss of 530 killed 
and wounded, of whom 36 were ofBcers. The casualties in 
Tippoo's army were estimated at 4,000, but as the conscripts 
whom he had pressed mto Ws service took advantage of 

o 
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February. The youths were conveyed with much ceremony 
to the Govemor-Gciierars tent, and received with disting^uished 
courtesy. A crore of rupees had also been sent in, when 
Tippoo, finding that the little principality of Coorg which he 
had destined to destruction for the assistance afforded to the 
English was fb he included in the territory he was required 
to cede, not only remonstrated against the demand of what 
lie tcrniod one of the gates of Seringopatam, but manifested 
a disposition to renew hf»lililic8. Lord Cornwallis, however, 
made preparations ^or pressing the siege with such prompti- 
tude, that Tippoo was speedily brought to reason. The 
tripartito treaty had provided that the territories conquered by 
the joint exertions of the allies should bo equally divided among 
them. The llahrattas, as the preceding narrative will show, 
had given no assistance in the war, and tlic Nizam’s force 
had done nothing but consume provisions and forage, but 
Ixjrd Cornwallis was determined to adhere to the’ original 
compact wth the most scrupulous fidelity, and made over a 
third of the indemnity, as well as of the territory, to each of 
tlio confederatos, annexing another third, of the value of forty 
lacs of rupees a year, to the dominions of the Company. It 
comprised the district of Dindigul in the south, and of the 
Uaramalial in the east, including several important passes 
into Jlysorc, and a large strip of fertile territory with great 
commercial resources on the western coast, which was 
annexed to Bombay, and formed the first real domain of 
that Presidency. 

rrwMaU »a This was the first acquisition of territory since 
it had been resolved to control the growth of the 
rT«o.iT3i. Briti^ili empire in India by Acts of Parliament 
hlr.PiitjOn the introduction of his IndiaBill, in 1784, stated that 
hla first and principal object would bo to prevent theGovemor 
of Bengal from being ambitious, and bPnton conquest; and 
hla chief objection to llasUngs was, that ho had endeavoured 
to extend the British dominions in India. The dread of ter- 
ritorial expansion was, in fact, the prevaih'iig bugbear of the 
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day. But neither UnstingB, nor any other statesman in 
England'or in India, had ever entertained any such design. c 
On the contrary, Hastings was at one time prepared to relin- 
quish all the Northern Sircars. Chvo had-gircn hack the 
entire kingdom of Oudq. when it had been forfeited by the 
result of the war which tlic Nabob vizier had wantonly w.aged 
against the Company, and lie denounced any attempt to 
extend the British territories beyond the Cururanussa. Lord 
Cornw.allis, soon after he assumed oQjcc, expressed his wish 
to withdraw from tlie Malabar coast, and^to reduce Bombay 
to a mere factory, Bubordinato to Calcutta or Madras ; and 
Lord Shelburne, when Prime Minister of England in 1782, pro- 
psed to give up everything except Bombay and Bengal } and, 
had Lord OomwaUis accepted the office of GovemoT-Gcncral 
when it was first proposed to him, he would probably 
have taken out orders to abandon Uio Madras Presidency. 

If the extent of the British dominions in India had depended, 
therefore, on the wishes, or the pliq* of its rulers, so far from 
being ambitiously expanded, it would apparently have been 
reduced within very narrow limits. 


Eivrro*chB.sBU ^^0 government of 

ofiu.iiTa India at this priod, had evidently but a partial 
friow*, 1731 loiowlcilge of Its early history nnd polity, of the 
character of its princes, or of the position in which England 
was placed. Prom time immemorial, aggression had been 
tlio life-blood of all Indian uionarchica. Twenty-five centuries 
before Mr. Pitt’s time, Uic father of ILndoo legislation bad 
placed conquest among Ihc foremost of regal virtues. “ IVIiat 
tlioking," siys^Iunoo, “has not gained, let him Strive to 


gainbymilitary strength;" and this is, perhaps, the only in- 
junction of the Hindoo shaBlma, which Hindoo princes liavo 
never forgotten. The same aggressive principle was adopted 
by tlio Mnbomedan ionqucrois, not only in reference to infidel 
princes, but to tlioso of the “true faith." Every new dynasty, 
08 it nro6o with the elastic vigour of youth, continued to 
attack and appropriate the tcnltorics of its neighbours, till 
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it became itself effete, and was in its turn absorbed by new 
adventurers. For raora than ten centuries there bad been no 
settled kingdom, guarded by a tesi>ect for preecripti^^e rights, 
noxious to maintaia peace -with its neighbours, and content 
with its ancient boundaries. In every direction, the continent 
had presentdtt an anbroken series of intrigue, violence and 
aggression. 

Th* position of period which this narrative has reached, 

the English, the political cauldron in India was seething with 
more t^an ordinary violence. The fourdn'ef powers, 
the Peshwa, the Nizam, Tippoo, and Sindla, had been esta- 
blished within the brief period of sixty years by usurpa- 
tion, and were kept alive by the impulse of aggression. 
Every year had witnessed some invasion of the right of some 
prince in llindostan or the Deccan. It was at this juncture 
that the English appeared on the scene, and took up sms to 
defend their factoriee. By the supcTiwity of their valour 
and discipline, they became s first-rate military power, and, 
consequently, an object of jealousy to all the belligerent 
princes of India. It was the restlessness and cncroacliment 
of those princes, and not the ambition of English go- 
vernors which gav^ rise to nearly all the wars in which 
they were engaged. Admitting that they had any right to 
be iu India at all, the increase of their power and possessions 
was the inevitable effect of that law of progression to which 
all new dynasties were subject. From the very first they 
were placed in a state of antagonism to aU those who 
dreaded their power, and coveted thei^ possessions. The 
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reluctance of 'English goTcmors, and the denunciations of 
patriots, but even the omnipotence of Parliament. 

'■enBore of toni The conduct of Lord Comwallis was not allowed 
S'elious^'" without censure in the llouse of Commons, 

IJ9J. more especially from Ur. Francis, who had been 

the instrument of annexing the province of Bftiares to the 
Company’s teiritoiies. The war which Lord Comwallis 
considered " an absolute and cruel necessity,” forced on him 
by the ungovertiable ambition and violence of Tippoo, was 
stigmatised as unjust and ambitions, aiyi the treaties of 
alliance ho had formed with the Nizam and the Poona durbar 
wcieaffiimcdto be infamous. Lord Porchestcr went so far 
as to assert that the war was founded on avarice, but the 
charge was tTiuraphantly refuted by the fact that Lord 
Comwallis had not only been eobject to a loss of nearly 
three lacs of rapeca by it, but had relinquished bis share of 
the prize-money, which came to four lacs and a half more — a 
generous act which was nobly emulated by General llodows. 
Tlio House ratified all the measures of the Governor-General, 
including the largo acquisition of tcmtoiy which he had 
made, and the hing conferred on him the dignity of Marquis. 
The precedent has been scrupulously iqaintained since that 
time, and every Governor-General who has enlarged the 
British empire in India, has received the thanks of Par- 
liament, and has been decorated with honours by the 
Crown. 

lUfluciion of progress of the war demonstrated beyond 

Tippoo,ik,wer, queation,.that of tbc three native powers in the 
Dcccah, Tippoo was by far tbc strongest. o Both 
the Nizam and the Mahratlflswerc found to entertain the most 

lively dicad of his power and his ambition, and they were 
brought to feel that they could not have defended themselves 
tCectually from his (incroadunents, without the aid of an 
English army. The powerof Tippoo was effectually reduced 
fiy the alienation of one-half his territorial resources, which. 
U-foro the peace, were refioned at about two crorcs and t 
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half of rupees. The Nizam and the Poona duibar had ex- 
hibited such inelSciency during the campaigns, as to reduce 
themselves to a very subordinate political position, and the 
prestige of British power h.ad been in a corresponding degree 
augmented. The deference paid to the Governor-General 
both by friends and enemies placed the British name and 
consequence in a light never Iniown before in India. After 
this period, for half a century, there were no more treaties of 
Mangalore, or conventions^ of Wurgaum, but the British 
authorities dictated their 0\vn terms in every negotiation. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

tono coRNWAixts’a admlvistiutios— r.cvmfuE avd judicial 

REFORMS — ROWBn OP filNDIA. 

un. Cm. Tire brilliant success of the Mysore war reflected 
the highest credit on Lord Cornwallis, but the 
permanent renown of ins admimstration rests 
upop Ins revenue and judicial mstitutions, which form one 
of the most imporfant epochs in the history of British 
India. 

Ri»e of the The rcsouTces of government in India had been 
itminiiat*. dcrived from time immemorial, almost exclusively 
from the land, a certain proportion of the produce of which 
was considered the inalienable right of the sovereign. The 
Bcttlcinent of the land revenue was, therefore, a question of 
the greatest magnitude, and embraced, not only the financial 
strength of the state, butthc prosperity of its subjects. Two 
ceniurics before the period of which wo treat, Toder Mull, 
il’iftKn-, ’nah maic a Borticineht ol fiie 
lower provinces, directly with the cultivators, afteran accurate 
survey and valuation of the lands. To collect the rents from 
the rj'ots, and transmit them of the treasury, agents were 
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pkced in Tariang revcnne drclcs, and rcinunorated for their 
labour by a per centage on the collections. The office o! 
collector speedily became hcrcdifaty, from the constant ten* 
dency” of every office in India to become so, and, also from 
the obvious coarentence of continuing^ the agency in the 
family ’frluch -was in pos^ssion of the local^^rccords, and 
acQnalntcd wth the position of the ryots, and the natore of 
the lands. The collector thna became responsible for the 
government rent, and Tcaa entrusted with all the powers 
necessary for realising it. Be was pcnnjtted to entertnin » 
ftwlitary foree, which it was Lis constant aim to augment, to 
increase bis own consequence. Ilts functions were gradually 
enlarged, and came eventually to embrace the control of the 
police and the adjudication of rights. The collector was 
thus transformed into a semindar, and assumed the title and 
dignity of raja, and became, in effect, the inaster of the 
district. 

iwurfBw English government hnd from tho first 

n««nu«(««a>, treated thc zomludara as simple collectors, and 
ot sted them without hcsilallon when others 
offered more for tho lands than they were prepared to pay. 
But this uncertainty of tenure, and thij repeated change of 
agency w.vs found to be equally deliimenlal to the iraprovc- 
incnt of tlio lands, thc welfare of the lyots, and the interests 
of tUo state. Under such a system there could be no appli- 
cation of capital to the ofperations of agricnHurc ; the estates 
became deteriorated, while (he remj-K.iona which Government 
was obliged to makq from time to tirae, ovorbalauccd auy 
pTufitft atUiug frova coropelitTOn. The Court of DiiS-ctora 
cfimjAameil that the revenue was steadily diminishing, and 
that the country itself was becoming impoverished and cx* 
liauBlctl. Lord CornwalUa, soon after lug arrival, declared 
that ngricDlture and Litrmal commerce were in a state of 
rapid decay, that no class of eodety appeared (o Lc flourish- 
ing, ciceiit the moncy-lcadcrs, and that both cuUivatoro and 
Undlonltt were sinking into powrty nnd wretchedness. Thu 
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evils under which the peoi)le groaned, he aglnned to be 
enormous. 

Refflodriuiv The Court of ’Directors felt the necessity of 
Siurtof Di! adopting some bold and decisive measure to arrest 
mton, 1186 . the progress of ruin, and, under this impression, 
framed their *nemorable letter of tlib 12th of April, 1786, 
which became the basis of the importaat revenue settlement, 
begun and comfdeted by Lord Cornwallis. They condemned 
the employment of farmers of the revenue and temporary 
renters, who had no interest in the land, and defrauded the 
state, while they flppressed the r^mts. They directed that 
the engagements should be made with the old zemindars, not, 
however, as a matter of right, but of fiscal policy. On the pre- 
sumption, moreover, that sufficient information must have 
been acquired regarding the estates, they desired that the 
ficttlcmcnt should be made for a period of ten years, and 
eventually declared permanent, if it appeared to bo satis- 
factory. But Lord Cornwallis found that the Court had been 
essentially mistaken in this conclusion. Twenty years bad 
been employed in efforts to procure information regarding 
the land, and five scliemcs had been devised for the purpose, 
but the Government was still as ignorant as ever on the sub- 
ject. The Collectors Vad no knowledge of the value of the 
lands, of the nature of tenures, or of the? rights of landlord 
and tenant. They had no intercourse wUh the people, and 
were ignorant of their language. They saw only through the 
eyes of their omlas, or native officers, whoso sole object 
waa to mystify them, in order the more effectually to plunder 
the country. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, suspended the exe- 
cution of the orders of the Court, and circulated interrogatories 
ivith the view of obtaining the necessary information, and, in 
the mean time, made the settlements aunual. 

?reprt«»T 7 The pcopcietaty tigUt va Urn land had been ecu- 
Bidercd, from time immemorial, to be vested ia the 
sovereign; and although ilr. Francis and some 
others had thought fit to adont a different ooinion, the great 
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majority of .the puLHo Borrants adhered to tlic ancient 
doctrine. But, attci the inTcstigations were completed, the 
Governmemt, acting upon a generous and enlightened policy, 
determined to cooler on the 2 emmd.ara the unexpected boon of 
a permanent interest in theeoil Before this concession, the re- 
mindars, from the hightfet to thclo^rest, had bear mere tenants 
at will, liable at any time to be deprived by the Btntc landlord 
of the estates they occni«cd. But the regulations of 1703, 
in which the new fiscat policy w.a3 embodied, coijTCitcd the 
Eoil into a property, and bestowed h upon them. A large 
and opulent class of landholdcre was tITiis created, in the 
hope that they would ecek the weUaie of the ryot, slimu* 
lata cultivotion, and atigoieat the general wealth of the 
country. It was found, however, to be much more easy to 
determine the relation between the govcnimcnt and the land* 
lord, than between the landlord and his tenant. The rights 
of the cultivators were more ancient and absolute than those 
of the zemindar; hut the zemindar had always practised 
every species of epprcfision on them. exloTting every cowrie 
which could be squeezed from them by violence, and leaving 
them little beyond a rag and a hovcL Mr. Shore, who super* 
intended the settlement, mainlamcd that some interference 
on the part of government w.as indispensably necessary to 
eCect an adjustment of the demands of the zemindar on the 
ryot. Lord ComwalYis affirmed that whoever cultivated the 
land, the zemmdar could receive no more than the established 
rate, which in most cases was equal to what the cultivator 
could pay. The difficulty was compromised rather than 
adjusted by decl.aring that the zemindar should no^ be at 
liestricBoo. liberty to enhance the rents of the “independent 
classes of renters who 
paid the fixed sums due to tha state tlvrough him, 
simply for the convanience of government.' The zemindar 
was also restricted from enhanciug the rent of the class of 
tenants called VioadLasty who cultivated the lands of the 
village in which they rcaded, except when Ihcir rent? were 
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below the current rates, or when their tcriurea had been im* 
properly obtained. The rcniMninff land? of the estate he 
was at liberty to let in any manner aiul at any rate he pleased. • 
For the protection of the resident cultivators it was enacted 
that the zemindar should keep a register of their tenures, 
and grant them pottahs, or leases, s*>ecifying the rent they 
were to pay, and that for any mfringment of these rules the 
ryot was to seek a remedy In an action against him in the 
civil courts. But the registers were not kept, and pott.abs 
were rarely given ; and, as to the remedy, a poor man has 
little chance against Ids wealthy oppressor in courts where 
the native officers are universally venal, and their influence is 
paramount. By the uaremitted contrivances of the zemindar, 
and changes of residence on tlio part of the lyot, — which 
extinguished all bis rights,— the class of resident cultivators 
has been gradually diminished; and the ryots have been placed 
at the mercy of the zemindar. The absence of any clear and 
defined rules for the protection of the cultivator in his ancient 
right not to p.ay more than a limited and moderate rent, and to 
be kept in possession of his fields as long as be did so, is on 
unquestionable blot on a system which in other respects was 
highly beneficial. ^ 

Settlement After the settlement had been completed, the 
^*1793*** important question came on whether 

it should be decennial or permanent. Mr. Shore, 
the highest authority in all revenue questions in India at tlie 
time, strenuously opposed every proposal to malco it irrevo- 
cable. lie argued that government did pot yet possess BuOi- 
clent knowledge of the <apab;lities of the land, and of the 
collections, to make an equitable distribution of the assess- 
ment. But Lord Cornwallis replied, with great force, that if 
we had not acquired this knowledge after twenty years of 
■sesftUTtii, uni alter the c^eclots Wi^been employed espe* 
cially for three years in seeking for it, we could never expect 
to obtain it, and the Bettlemcntmuat be indefinitely postponed. 
He considered that the boon which it was proposed to confer 
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on the zemintiirs would give them aa irresistible inducement 
to promote cultivation, and to render their ryots comfortable, 
ilr. Shore, with a more correct appreciation of the character 
of the zemindars, affirmed that they had never been alive to 
their true interests ; that they were ntterly ignorant of the 
rudiments of agricultural science ; that the wlfcle zemindary 
system was a mere conflict of extortion on their part and 
resistance on the part of the ryot, the zemindar exacting 
n hatever he had any chance of wringing from him, and the 
lyot refusing every cowrie he could witlihold ; and he argued 
rhal the zemindar would not assume new principles of action 
because liia tenure was made permanent. But .Lord Com- 
allia waa resolute in his opinion that a fixed and unalterable 
assessment uas the only panacea for the evils which niSicted 
the country, and he strongly urged it upon Mr. Dundas. 
Some of the loading members of the Court of Directors, 
partly influenced by the weighty opinion of ilr. Shore, and 
partly by their own convictions, adopted a contrary opinion ; 
but, as a body, they could not be persuaded to give their at- 
tention to the measure. Mr. Dundas resolved, therefore, that 
It should originate with the Board of ControL Sir. Pitt, 
wlio Lad for many years studied every Indian question vnlli 
great a'-siduity, shut liirnsclf op with Hr. Dundas at his 
country seat at Wimbledon, determined to master the subject 
in all its bearings and results. Sir. Charles Grant, who had 
passed many years of his life in India, and combined the 
largest experience withthc most enlightened views, — though 
he had not been considered worthy a place among the Direc- 
tors, — was invited- to assist Hr. Pitt and Jlr. Dundas it these 
deliberations, and be gave lus Buffrage for the perpetuity of 
the settlement. Mr. PiU at length declared his conviction 
ol the wisdom of this measure, and a despatch was accord- 
ingly drawn up by Mr. Dundas and sent to the Court of 
Ibrectorh. The subject was too large for their considcratiou 
in gcncniL and the few whounderetood it, finding that the 
Jlmisters of the Crown had ma^ u[» their minds on the point. 
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thought it best to acquiesce, and the dispatch w,a3 sent out to 
India. 

Eesuitoftue The permanent Settlement of Bengal and Behar • 
promulgated in Calcutta on the 22nd of March, 
1793. It was the broadest and most important administrative 
act which the^British government had adopted since its esta- 
blishment in India. At a period when the revenue derived 
from the land formed the bone and muscle of the public re- 
sources, and while one-third of the country was a jungle, the 
asscs'iment was fixed for ever. No margin was allowed for 
the inevitable metease of espcndituie in the defence of the 
couplry, and in the development of civilised institutions ; and 
tlierc was moreover the unquestionable conviction that where 
the rent happened to be excessive, it must be reduced; where 
it was inadequate, it could not be increased. With the expe- 
rience of seventy years before us, we are enabled to discover 
many defects and inequalities in the settlement, and it would be 
a miraclo if this were not the case ; but we must not forget 
the impending ruin of the country which it was intended to 
avert. It was a bold, brave, and %vise measure. Under the 
genial influence of this territorial charter, which for the first 
time created indofeasable rights and interests in the soil, popu- 
lation ‘has increased,’ cultivation has been extended, and a 
gradual improvement has become visible in the habits and 
comfort of the people; and the revenue of the provinces of 
Bengal and Behar have increased to fourteen crorcs of rupees 
a-ycar, of which only four crorcs arc derived from the lands. 
Before dismissing the subject it may be worthy of remark, 
that A^ith all his benevolent and generous sympathies for the 
natives, Lord Cornwallis was not able to advance beyond the 
traditional creed of England, that all her colonial and foreign 
possessions were to be administered primarily and emphati- 
cally for her benefit. No effort was to spared to secure the 
protection, the improvement, and Ibo happiness of the people; 
but it Was with an eye eiclnsivcly to the credit and the in- 
terests of the governing power. He closcs.his great mmute 
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on the pennauent settlement with this characteristic i-emark : 
** The real value of Bengal and Behar to Bnfain depends, on 
the continuance of its ability to furnish a large annual invest- 
ment to Europe, to assist in providing an investment for 
China, and to supply the pressing waiitB of the other presi- 
dencies.” * * 

Eeformof «i8 administration of Lord Cornwallis was also 

ciTUcpurtj, rendered memorable by the great changes intro- 
duced into the judicial institutions of the Fresi- 
dcncy. The collector of the revenue had hitherto acted also 
as judge and ma^strate. Lord Cornwallis separated the 
financial from tbc judicial functions, and confined tbo collector 
to his fiscal duties, plaang him under a Board of Revenue at 
the Prebidency. A dvii court was established in each district 
and in the principal cities, with a judge, a registcrto deter- 
mine eases o! Inferior value, and one or more covenanted as- 
eistants. Lvezy person in the country was placed under the 
jurisdiction of theso courte, with the exception of British 
subjects, who were, by Act of Parliament, amenable to the 
Supreme Court. To receive appeals from the zillah and city 
courts, four Courts of Appeal were constituted at Calcutta, 
Dacca, Uloorshcdabad, and Patna, and from their decisions 
on appeal lay to the Sudder Court at the Ptceidency, nominally 
composed of the Governor-General and the members of 
CounciL All fees of every description were abolished, and 
tho expenses of a suit restricted to the icmuucration of 
pleaders and the expense of witnesses. 

Crlolail conjti, Fpr tho administration of criminal law, it was 
n«i. ordau\ed that the judges of the four Coerts of 

Appeal slionld proceed on circuit, from zillah to zillali, within 
their resjTectivo circles, and hold jail deliveries twice in the 
year. The ilaliomedan law, divested of some of its most 
revolting precepts, iwis the criminal code of the courts, and 
llio Mahomedan law officer, on the completion of the trial at 
which he bad been present, was required to declare the sen- 
tence prescribed by that code, which was carried into eiccu- 
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tion if the jO(2g;e concurred in it, and if he d«l not. it Tfas 
referred to the Sudder Court, wbidi rras q\?o constituted a 
Court of Appeal in criminal cases. Tho aliali judges ttcto 
likewise invested with tbn poiccrs of a inagislrate, and au- 
thorized to j»B3 and ciecatc sentences in trivial offence?, 
and, iaothcrt:aacs, to apprehend thcMoUnijacnt and commit 
him for trial before the judges of circuit. Each zUIaU was 
divided into districts of about twenty miles square, to cacli of 
which an officer called a daro^a was appointed, witJj authority 
to arrest offenders on a written clwrgc, and when the offenco 
was bailable, to lake security for appearance before tbo 
magistrate. Of all the provisions of the pew system this 
proved to be the most baneful. The daroga, vvbo was often 
fifty mffes from the scat of control, enjoyed almost unlimited 
power of extortion, and became the scourge of tbo country. 
Oh* eoit of I'of tnoro than ten years, the clear and simple 

iJM. rales for the admmistration of justice, drawn up 

by Sir Elijah Impoy, in 37SJ, had been the guide of the 
Courts. Lord Cornwallis considered it important that his 
new institutions sliould have all the certainty of fixed ru'les. 
“ It was essential,” be said, “to the futoie prosperity of the 
British in Bengal that all regulations nllocling the right.'^ 
persons, and property* of their subjects, should ho formed into 
a code, and printed, wjtb traaslations, iu the country lan- 
guages.” ilr. George Barlow, a dvll servant of mark at the 
time, and subsequently Governor-General, ati thffnm, and 
Governor of Hadras, bad the chief hand in manipulating the 
code of 1793, more especially in tbo police and judicial de- 
partmiyit. He was ignorant of the priiiciplcs or practice of 
law, except as he might have picked up some notion of them 
in tbe country courts. He expanded the ordinances of Sir Eli- 
jah into an elaborate volnroe of regulations, altering the 
original rules, without improving them.. This code, however 
valuable as a monument of British benevolence, was alto- 
gether unsuited to a people who had been accustomed to h.ivc 
justice difitributed by mmple and rational enquiry. Tho 
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conrsQ of procedure was loaded with formalitiea> and the 
imiUiphcalion of puzzling and pedantic rules only eervcd to 
bewilder the mind, and to defeat the object in view. There 
was, in fact, too much law for there to be much justice. 
Every suit became a game of chess, and afforded the amplest 
scope for oriental ingenuity and chicanery. Justice was 
thus made sour” by delay, and equity was smothered by 
legal processes. To add to the impediments tlirown in the 
course of justice, it was adinimstcted m a language equally 
foreign to the judge and tlie suitois. 

, , Notwitlistandmg the wisdofii exhibited in Lord 

Bstiresfrora Comwallis B institutions, they were deformed by 
poncMigs Qjjg radical error. He coDsidcred »t 

necessary that tlio whole administration of the country should 
be placed exclusively iu the bands of covenanted servauts of 
the Company, to the entire exclusion of all native agency. 
In the criminal department, the only native ofliccr entrusted 
with any power was the Daroga, upon an allowance of 
twenty-dvo rupees a month. In the administration of civil 
justice, cases of only the most trivial amount were made over 
to a native judge, under the title of Moonsiffj but while the 
salary of the European judge was raised to 2,500 rupees a 
month, the MoonsiK was deprived of all pay, and left to find 
a subsistence by a email commission on the value of suits ; in 
other words, by the encouragement of litigation. Under all 
former conquerors, civil and military offices, with few excep- 
tions, were open to the natives of tlie country, who mlglit 
n(-]>ire, .with confidciico, to the post of minister, and to tlio 
comnmd of armjes. But under the impolitic syetcip, estab- 
IKliod 111 1703, the prospects of Icj^timafo and liouourahlo 
ambition were ollogcther closed against the natives of tho 
ciiiuitiy. If the iKiculiar nature of British rule rendered it 
n<HX-sMry to retain call political and military iwwcr in the 
hands Eurnpeana, thb -was no reason for denying the 
tnkVf.n, trrrry ujqAM'crr/A'y tif ■mmg^oiriatTiicfiou'm the jnfli* 
cUl departments, for which they were emiucutly qualified Lv 
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their industrious habits, and their natural sagacity, not less 
than by the knowledge they possessed of the lang^nage and 
character of their fellow-countrymen. The fatal effects of 
this exclusion were speedily -visible in the disrepute^^ and in- 
efficiency of the whole administration. With only three or 
four Europeanrfnnctionaries inadistrief, which often contained 
a million of inhabitants, the machine of' government must 
have stood still without the services of natives. But this 
power and influence from which it was impossible to exclude 
them, being exercised without responsibility, was used for tiie 
purposes of oppression, and tbe courts of every description 
became the hot-bed of corruption and venality. 

_ , The remaining events of 1793 are few and un- 

Captnreof 

ponaichenT. importouL Iniormaliou having becureccived that 
France had declared war against England, Lord 
Cornwallis issued orders for the assemblage of a large force 
at Madras, mtending to take the command of it in person, and 
match against Pondicherry. Ee embarked at Calcutta on the 
25th of August, but was twenty-five days in reachingMadras. 
On his arrival there, he found that Colonel Bratbwaite liad 
proceeded to invest Pondicherry, and that, in consequence of 
the inanbordination of the French troops, tlio governor had 
been obliged to capitulate a few days before. Lord Corn- 
wallis embarked for England in October, after a memorable 
reign of seven, years, during which period he had given 
strength and stability to the power established by the daring 
of Clive, and consolidated by tbe genius of Eastings. The 
dignity and firmness which he eiliibited in his intercourse 
with tlip princes of lodia condliated and ©verawed them, 
while the supreme authority which he exercised over all the 
Presidencies, convinced them that a new element of vigour 
had been introduced into the British government in India, 
which rendered it more fonnidable than erer. 


riugrw, of The treaty of Salbye, -which Sindia had con- 
eluded with Hastings, on the part of the ilah- 
ratta powers in 1782, raised him to a commanding 
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pogillon in tiie politics of India, lie was no longer a mere 
feudatory of the PcsJiwa» but an independent chief, the ally 
of the British Government, who had honoured his capital with 
the presence of their representative. lie determined to lose 
no time in improving these advantages, and of pushing his 
schemes of ambition m Hindostan. The statn of affairs at 
Pollu was eminently favonrable to llicse views. Tho imbecile 
emperor v as a puppet in the hands of Afrasiab Khan, who 
invoked the aid of Sindua, in his master’s name, to demolish 
the power of his rival, Mahomed Beg. Sindia accepted the in- 
vitatiun with alacrity, and advanced with a large force to Agra, 
wlicru he had a mocling with the emperor in October, 1764. 
Afrasiab was soon after assassinated, and the authority of 
ihe imperiil court, and tbo influence conneclctl with Jt, were at 
iWM transferred loSind?.^ He refused f J?e title of Amoer-cei^ 
omrah, but accepted that of Yakocbool-mutluk, or Begent of 
the rmpre, for the Peeliwa, and the post of deputy for htmsulf, 
and was thus nominally invested with the executive authority 
of the Mogul throne. The emperor hUcwisc conferred on him 
tho command of tho imperial forces, and asglgned to him tho 
jTovinecs of Agra and Delhi, ont of which ho agreed to pay 
r.'i, 000 rupees monthly, for the expendituro of tho emperor'a 
hnu«ehoM. ills ambitifnjs views were thus gratified sooner 
than ho had cxivctdl, and In the elation of success, and 
enenumged likeaaise by the dei>arlurc of Ilaatinga, he de- 
manded the BTrean* of ehout for Bengal and Behar, but 
Jlr. Mnrphenioii not only rej<*clod the rlaim with indignation, 
hut cotiBtraintd h'm to offer a humblu apology for having 
nade it. » 

f * u t-ti/i. The resOTirccs of tho pn.vlncr8 of Agn» and Delhi, 

exhausted by constant hostilities, 
!•« arere found inad*v)iiatc to the maintenance of tho 
l»»gt? frTTC wbleh c-utcrtainwl, and be sequ<-,.tcrcd tho 

i’Vpy'r* of tlx* Mabomrdan noble* of lln- ojiirt. A jowerful 
tutty WM thus ruiw^f against Irim, a»liich rerrlvcd secret 
viK»unig»r.ical fiom the cni{s.ior himscll. Sindia then pro- 
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ceeded to despoil the Rajpoots, and at the gates of Jeyi>oro 
made a demaad of sixty lacs of rupees, as tribute due to the 
imperial treasury. The greater portion of this sura was paid, 
but when his general appeared to claim the remainder, the 
Rajpoot tribes made common cause, and attacked and routed 
him. Sindia •dvanced -roith all Ins troops to encounter them, 
but’llabomed Beg, who joined his standard after the murder 
of Afrasiab, fearing that the confiscation of his estates would 
not be long delayed, if Sindia were victorious, chose the eve 
of the battle for going over to the Rajpoots. He was killed 
in the engagement which followed, but his gallant nephew, 
Ismael Beg, one of the best native soldiers of the age, rallied 
the troops, and Sindia was obliged to rethe. He was pre* 
paring to renew the conflict, on the third day, when the 
whole of the emperor’s troops went over in a body to Ismael 
Beg, with eighty pieces of cannon. Sindia liad not been 
reduced to such straits since he fled from the field of Faniput,- 
but in no emergency did ho erince greater fortitude and con- 
duct. Fortunately tor him, the Rajpoots, satisfied with their 
success, retired to theirrespectivc homes, instead of following 
• up the victory. They left Ismael Beg to conduct the war 
alone, and he laid siege to Agra, the fortifications of which had 
been greatly strengthened by Sindia. In this extremity, he 
addressed Nana Fumuvese, and importuned him to aid him in 
maintaiiung the Mahratta ascendancy in Hindostan. But 
Nana was jealous of the growing power of Sindia, who he 
knew was aiming at the supreme control of the Hahratta 
commonwealth, and although he <Kd not fail to send for- 
ward tfoops under Holkar and All Bahadoor, they were 
intended rather to watch and check his movements than to 
assist them. 

aiiouai E»iir, lu tliis positicul of affairs, the infamons Gbolam 
Kadir, a tm'bulent soldier ofr fortune, the son of 
the Rohjlla chiei, Zabita Khan, who bad died in dune, 1785, 
appeared on the scene. Ismael'Beg was still engaged in 
the siege of Agra : Gholam Nadir, wth hie body of free 
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lances joineJliim there, and Sindia advanted to attack them 
hoth. On the 24th of April, they raised the siege and ad- 
vanced sixteen miles to meet Idnij Sindiavras completely 
overpowered, and obliged to rctr^^t to Bhurtpore, the capital 
of the friendly Jauts.^ Gbolam Kadir was soon after called 
off to defend his own jaygeer fr^m the cncrorfJihincnts of the 
Sikhs, by whom it was invaded s^t the instigation of Sihdia, 
who took advantage of the circumstance to attack Ismael 
Beg, under the walls of Agra, 'fhe battle was fought on flie 
18th day of June, 1788, and tonoinated in the complete dis- 
persion of Ismael’s troops. He immediately joined the camp 
of Gholam Kadix, and they advanced together towards Delhi, 
.but the emperor refused to adtuit either of them into it. 
Gholam Eadir, however, succeeiJ®^ iu corrupting ooc of the 
emperor’s confidential ofEcers, seized tho gates of the city, 
and occupied the palace and the mtadeL He then let loos® 
his hcentious soldiers on the dty» which was for two months 
subjected to a degree of violence, rapine and barbarity, un- 
exampled even in the gloomy aJioals of that Imperial metro- 
polis, which had been so repeiitedly devoted to spoliation. 
The drives and daughters, and female relatives of the emperor* 
were exposed and dishonoured, while some were, moie mer- 
Ghoiam KaStf cif ully, pnt to death- To crown his infamy, the 
Hindi the nn- ruffian put out the eyes of the wretched monarch 
peroT, 178S -jj With hi8 dagger. Ismael Beg 

turned with horror from tho eight of these atrocities, and on 
receiving the promise of a jaygeer, entered the service of 
Sindia, who advaijced to Delhi, reseated the emperor on the 
throne, and did everything that humanity could suggest, to 
•alleviate the sorrows of fhe old mau, then in his sixty-fifth 
year. A force was sent after Gholam K.adir who took shelter 
in llecrut, where he defended himself with vigour, hut seeing 
his case desperate, Counted a swift horse and fled across the 
country, but was Captured and brought into the presence of 
?>m\-a,'N’sinBtfcjec’iei\raD loftjcmoBt’Dafoarons mutdatlona, 
under which he expired. 
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'The success which had attended 'llic excrlions 
peon fores, of Sindia was owing, in a great measure, to the 
irss-ust. force whidi he had organised ■ondcT European 
officers. He could not fuii to perceive tiiat the native 
Mahratta soldier, tliough admiraidy ijdapted for marauding 
expeditious, was iU suited for regular warfare, or for tUo 
maiutenaaoe of such a power as lie was cudeavouring to 
establish; and he resolved to create a Sepoy army on the 
model of the English battalions- The Count de Boiguc, a 
native of Sjvoy, Itnd come to fudia in cfucst of serr-ice, and 
circumstances brought him to the camp of Sindia, by whom 
he was immediately cntcitaiued. He was an officer of dis- 
tingnisiied talents and great military experience, having 
served both in Europo and iu India, and a large force was 
gradually formed under his direction, consisting chiefly of 
llajpoots and Slahoroedane, commanded and disciplined by 
European officers, many of whom were English ndvontnrers. 
Tho force was eventually raised to 18,000 regular infantry, 
0,000 irregular and 2,000 regnUr cavalry, and COO Persian 
horse. VTitU the aid of these repments Sindia was enabled 
to fight pitched battles, and to capture towns and forts, as no 
JIahratta chief had <*PGr done before. A foundiy was like- 
wise established, and 200 cannon cast. The equipment of this 
formidable force completely established Sindia’a authority in 
Hindostan, and made him the most powerful member of* the 
Jlahratta confederation. 

Haiti* of p«nn. The turbulent Ismael Beg did not long remain 
iuneiT.uso. faithful to Sindia, and be vas joined by tho 
Eajpoot rajas of Jeypore and Joudhpore. • Sindia attacked 
the allies at Patiin, on the 20lh of June, 17D0. Ismael fought 
with his usual bravery, and tlirice diargcd through Sindia’s 
tegular infantry, cutting down the artillerymen at their guns. 
Ilolkas’s svood dnriag tha Tingagment, and thu 
issue of the battle was for a tune doubtful, but the personal 
gallantry of De Boigue and his European oflicers, and tim 
Crmnea'} cf his disciplined troops, secured the day to his 
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master, lliougli not, as it was aiGnned, witliout ite loss ol 
11,000 men. Ismael Beg fled with a small retionc to Jey- 
pore, all 1 h 9 guns were captured, and ten of his battalions 
grounded their anus and Eurrcndcrcd. The Rajpoots, liow- 
Eiioeofsuirti evc'. fitill QTitinucd to maintain the war, and in 
i:tb£erL,i 2 ii bU'xeeiling year a second battle was fought, 
St XIairta, In whit ii l)c Uoigne achieved another victory. The 
Rajpoot tribes were now apparently at Sinclia’a mercy, but 
the equivocal curicliict of Ilolkar Indnccd him to grant them 
peace on the pa.\nientof a moderate tii^'Ute. The raja of 
Joudlipore, however, who had a<isassinatcd tiindia’s brother, 
JayajVk, thirty-two years before, was now required to sur- 
render Ajmcroloaloiicfor the deed. 

«8iUBT»F>w Siii'lia bad oHcrcd to join the alliance against 
i.>r<<w»,i:n. Tippoo, in 1790, on the condition that two bat- 
talions of Knglish troops should accompany him to Poona, 
that his own conquests in Ilindostan should bo guaranteed, 
and that he should be assisted to effect the complete subjuga- 
tioi^ of Iho Raj^iool stales. Lord Cornwallis necessarily 
rejected thcfo tcrm«i, upon which he entered into oorrespon- 
dcnco with Tipi»oo— all the while, however, profe^ssing tho 
warmest attaclimcnt for tho Comptny — and nssntned a 
tlire.atcning attitude towards thePeshwa; nnd, if llioarms 
of tlic alli'-B had met with any serious reverec in the war with 
Tippo-J, would doubticf s have made common cause with that 
prince against tlicm. That lie might be in a position to taho 
advantageof cinnimslances, andcatablishhis authority at the 
Xlahmtta capital, h« resolved to|>rooccd lliithcr, much against 
the wh'k s of Naha Kuriravcfc, who was justly apprclicnstve 
of liisdo-lgn*. After the MtUc of Patun, liolnd obtained 
(fom lhccmi>cror, for the third lime, patents cfmstitutlng the 
Ptnhwa Vahcl-ofd-inootluk, or regent of the empire, nnd 
t^Iiidw and his dci-c'ndajits, JicrediUry dcpiiti<-R, It may 
»'Tve to give jomo ld<-a of tho prestige which Btill lingorc*! 
al«wji ilm Mi'gul thimie, tliat, at a time when tho cnijcrnr 
wai ihq^ri'Uiil oa tindi* for the daily e»i>cn(.i-s of hU Ijuumj- 
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bold, sorb a sunnnd as this Tras considered , an important 
acquisition in the Dcccan. As a pretext for appearing at 
Poona, he gave out that be was proceeding to invest t!ie 
Peshwa with the robes of his now ofEce. He arrived at the 
capital on the lltli of June, 1792, and in order to exliibit his 
influence ovesthe imperial bonsc, a^well aS to gratify the 
feelings of the Hindoos, he published an edict he had extorted 
from the emperor, forbidding the slaughter of bullocks and 
cows throughout the Mogul dominions. Kaua Fumuvese 
used every effort to prevent the Peshwa’s accepting the title 
conferred on him, 8iit Sindia had brought a large variety of 
rarities with him from Hindostan wliich delighted the fancy 
of the young prince, and, by making constant arrangements 
for his amusement, obtained a complete ascendancy over him. 
A day was accordingly flxed for tbo Investiture. 

T>.« r»Ba In. Sindia sparwl no pains to render the ceremony 
imposing. A grand suite of tciits was pitched in 
the viciuity of the town, and tlie Pesliwa pro* 
ceeded to them with tlio greatest pomp. At tbo farthest end 
of tlio great tent of state a throne was erected to represent 
that of the Great Mogul, on which the imperial sunnud and 
the insignia were placed. Tbo Peshwa approached it and 
jilaced on it the usual olTcring of a hundred and one gold 
inohurs, and took his scat on the right, when Sindia’s eecre- 
tarj’ read out the patent, as well as the edict abolishing the 
slauglilcr of kino. The Pcstiwa was then invested with tbo 
gorgeous robes and splendid jewels of the office, and returned 
to Poona amidst the acclamations of thousands, and salvos 
of artillery. The grandeur of the scone ‘exceeded everything 
which liad ever been seen in the Mahratta capital before. It 
was on this occasion that Sindia exhibited ono of the most 


extraordinary specimens of mock humility recorded in Indian 
Imtorj'. It must be borne in mind thi^ three months before 
t’lis time, Tippoo had been stripped of half hm dominions, 
and that Sindia was now the most powerful native prince in 
India, and master of au army composed of sixteen battalions 
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summed up in a few words, bj the great historian of the Mah- 
rattas, “ ho was a man of great political sagacity, and con- 
siderable genius, of deep artifice, restless ambition and im- 
placable revenge.” He received from his father a small 
principality ; he bequeathed to his successor, a lad of thirteen, 
a kingdom ctmprising all the territory from the Sutlegc to 
Allahabad, two-thirds of Malwa, and the fairest provinces in 
the Deccan, as well as the finest native army in India. 
EntarcemfiM proceedings in England in connection with 

of ihc rovTfrt the government of India, subsequent to Mr. Pitt’s 
n'r-GcMnJ, Bill in 1784, will now claim attention. The 
Regulating Act of 1773, which created the ofQce 
of Governor-General, made him responsible for the safety of 
India, but gave him only a single vote in Council, and ren- 
dered him liable, on every occasion, to be overruled by his 
colleagues. The distractions of Hastings’s administration 
arc to bo attributed, in a great measure, to this anomalous 
clause, which frequently brought the Government to a dead 
lock. Lord Cornwallis therefore refused to nccept the office, 
lEuhjcct to this cucucnbrancc, and a Bdl was introduced and 
passed in 178G to enable the Govemor-Geneial and the Go- 
vernors of the minor Presidencies to act in opposition to the 
opinion of tho Council, when they deemed it necessary for 
the welfare of the country, tho counsellors being at liberty 
to record the reasons o! their dissent. Of tlic wisdom of 
this measure no better proof can be oEFcred tlian the fact 
tliat it has worked beneficially for nearly eighty years. 

Ti.« n«ur»- The gravest movement of this period, however, 
tonrAct.j:8i was the consommation of Mr. Pitt’s plan of trans- 
ferring the powers of govcnimcnt from tho Company to tho 
Crown. In tlic year 1787, a conflict of parties arose in the 
republic of Holland ; the French and the English Governments 
cepauseA %vlns «m 4 tbcTC W5»f. evc'ry oC w 

rupture between them. The Interference of France in tho 
politics of India, had been for half a century tho great object 
of dread to tho Court of Directors, and under the apprehen- 
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b5od that thcj- might have agaio to cnconntrr it, they now 
Boheited the Ministry toangmenttheEnropean foice b India, 
and four regiments were immediately raised for their service. 
Happily, the peace with Prance was not intcrniptcd, but, as 
eoQa as the etorra liad blown over, the Court of Directors, 
aniious to save the cost of the regiments, declared that they 
were no longer necessary- lx»id CornwalUs had earnestly 
recommended the augmentation of the Enropean force in 
India, to pve greater security to onr position, and the Board of 
Control therefore deteroimed that the regiments should be sent 
out. The Court of Pireclors, however, refused to allow 
them to embark in their ships, and as the contest, whicli 
thus arose between the India House and the Ministry, in- 
volved the great question of the eubstantial powers of go- 
vernment, Mr. Pitt relorred the question to the decision of 
Parliament 

niKwitmiia the 25th of February, 1788, Mr. Pitt intro* 
duced a Bdl to declare the meaning of the Act of 
178-1, and affirmed that“lberc was no step which 
could have been taken by the Court of Directors before the 
passing of that Bill, touching the military and political concerns 
of India, and the collection, management, and appUcalion of 
the revenues, which the Board of Control had not a right to 
take by the provisions oI that Bill." He Etated, moreover, 
that in proposing his ISl ol 1784 it was bis intention thus to 
transfer the whole powers of government to the Crown, 
The organs of the Court of Pireciors in tjie House staled 
that they never wo^ild have supported that measure, if they 
had supposed such to have been its- Intent; and tb;y <bs- 
covered, when too late, that in voting for Mr. Pitt’s Bill they 
had committed an act of smade. An objection was raised to 
the despatch, of the regiments on the constitutional doctrine 
that no troops could'bdong to the King for which Parlia- 
mont bad not voted the mon^. Itr. Pitt thereupon stated 
his conviction that the army in India ought to be on one 
establishment, and to belongto the King, and that it was not 
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without an eye to such an arrangement that he ha<l brought 
forward llio present motion. Bnt, notwithstanding the 
boundless influence •wliicb he .enjoyed in the House, the 
members were alarmed at the immense power which he 
attempted to grasp, ilany ot his stanch Bupjwrtcvs deserted 
him, and the Opposition were rcry sanguine in tJieir hopes of 
being able to overthrow the Ministry on this occasion. There 
were four tempestuous dclwitos on the question, one of which 
was prolonged to eight o’dock in tlie morning, ifr. Pitt 
had encountered qp such opposition in tlic present Parlia- 
ment, and to prevent being beaten in the successive stages 
of the Bill, was under the neces^ty of making great con- 
cessions, and-adding several <^ndliatory clauses to it. The 
Declaratory Act of 1788 rivetted on the East India Company 
the fetters which had been forged by the Act of 1781. 
T»«chirtet The period for wbicb the exclusive privileges 
ef n93. l,a,j ijcon granted to the East India Company ex- 
pired in 1793, and on the 23rd of April, the Court of Directors 
picscntod a petition to Parliament for t)ic renewal of them. 
Bnt new commercial and roanufacturing interests had been 
springing up in England with great vigour since tlio last con- 
cession, and petitions^ured into the House from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Bristol, and other seats of industr)' 
and enterprize, protesting against the continuance of n 
monopoly in so large a trade, aiidthoe-vcliision of the country 
in general from any share in it The Court of Directors 
appointed a Coroinittee to draw up a reply to tho petitioners, 
and to demonstrate that it was essential ^to the national in. 
tcrestf^tliat the East India Company shouVl continue to be 
the sole agent for manning the commerce and government 
of India. Tho Ministry found the esieliiig stale of things, 
more especially since tire Declaratory Act, exceedingly con- 
venient to themselves, and resolved to*opposo all innovation. 
Fortunately for the Company, Lord Corwallis, notwithstand- 
ing the Mysore war, had placed the finances of India in a 
more flourishing condition than they bad ever been in before ; 
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and, \i may be said, Ibaa they Htc ever been in since- 
Mr. Dundas was thus enabled to ask the House, with on air 
of triumph, whether they were prepared to stop the tide of 
this prosperity, for a mere theory. 

. - The areuments which he adduced for con* 

Arpunentifor or , ft e -.t f 

reaewinsth* tinumg the power and pnvilcgcs of the t-asi 
Cbarter, 1-93 Company were, that to throw the trade 

open to all England wordd retard the paj-roent of the Com- 
pany’s debts 5 that it would chedc the growing commerce of 
India, and that it would inevitably lead \o colonization and 
ensure the loss of tlic country to England. lie objected to 
the dissolution of the Company, because the patronage of 
India, added to the other sources of indueoce in tbo Crown, 
would destroy the balance of the Constitution. These argti- 
meats, eolfimnly propounded by the ilinistcrs, at a period 
when free trade was considered the direct road to ruin, were 
received with blind confidence by the House, and the privileges 
of the Company were renewed, with little modification, for a 
period of twenty years. To meet the clamours of the mor- 
chants and manufactuicts of England, the Company was 
directed to allot 3,000 tons a year forprivate trade, but as the 
pnvilege was hampered with the beavj^ charges aud delays 
of their commercial system, it was little pnred, and seldom 
used. An effort was made by Mr. tVilbcrforee, one of the 
ablest and most enlightened members of the House, to obtain 
permission for missionaries and schoolmasters to proceed to 
India, and gave volantary instruction to the people, but he 
was vehemently opposed by the old Indians in the Court of 
Directors, who hSd imbilied the fantastic notion tKit the 
diffusion of knowledge would be fatal to British rule in India, 
and that the presence of miasionaries would be followed by 
rebellion ; and the House was persuaded by Mr. Dundas to 
teject the proposal. * 

lUtnarviootho The Charter, as it is called, of 1793, maybe 
cotter, i7«. regarded as a faithful reflection of the narrow 
views of the age, wliicli, coimideted that the iutioduction of 
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free trade and Europeans, of missionaries and Bchoolmasters, 
into India, would sap tbe foimdatloQ of British authority. 
The experience of nearly three-qoarters of a century has 
dispelled this hallucination. Since "the estinction of the 
Company's monopoly, the trade, instead of bcinj' diminished, 
has increased*twenty fold. Tire free admission of Europeans 
into India has not endangered the dominion of England; on 
the contrary, during the great mutiny of 1857, India was 
nearly lost for want of Europeans. The patronage of India 
has been treUed^in Talue, and the Company has been 
abolished, yet, owing to the happy discovery of the principle 
of competitive appointraeots, the power of the Crown has not 
been increased, and the independence of Parliament has not 
diminished, Christian missionaries have been admitted into 
India and placed on thesamo footing as the Hindoo priest 
and the I^Iahomedan mollah, and allowed to offer instruction to 
the natives 5 and, the education of the people is now considered 
as much a duty of the state ns the maintenance of the police s 
—yet the feeling of allegiance to the Cro^m of England has 
not been impaired. 


CHAPTER XVm. 

ADsmnsTRATios OF SIR jonji snonc, 17D3— 1793, 

SiTiohnshore Sm John Shore, a distinguished member of the 
Gorernor-Geno- Company’s dril service, and the author of the 
*'”■» revenue settle/nent of 1793, succeeded to the go- 
vernment, on the dcjiartuie of Lord Cornwallis, who, in a 
letter to Jlr. Dundas ou tlie choice of bis successor, had given 
it as his opiuion, that “nobody but a person who had never 
been in the service, and who was essentially unconnected 
with its members, who was of a rank far surpassing liis asso- 
ciates in the government, and who bad the Ml support of 
the Ministry at home, was competent for the office of Gover- 
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nor-General.” Sub'?equcntly to the date of this letter, Sir 
John, then Mr. Shore, had visited England, and on bis relnm, 
Lord Cornwallis wrote again to Mr. Pundas, that “peeing 
how greatly Mr. Shore’s mmd had been enlarged and improved 
by the visit, Vie desired to make an exception in his favour." 
Mr. Pitt, who had taked great interest in the qrestion of the 
revenue settlement, had been much struck with the industry, 
candour and talent exhibited by Sit John Shore, and, belvev- 
ing him to be well suited to carry out the views of Lord 
Cornwalhs, mentioned his name to the King as his successor. 
The King replied, that “ No one conld hate been so properly 
thought of as Mr. Shore, unless a very prpjier man of dis- 
tiEction could bo found to be Governor General at Bengal." 
Sir John. Shore, therefore, received the appointment, end en* 
tered oa the duties o! his ofQce on the 28th of October, 1703. 

The first question of importance which caino up 
uupKS to test Ins powersj was connected witli the politics 
of the Deccan. The treaty of alliance concluded 
with the Nizam and the Mahi-attas by Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1790, stipulated, that “if after the conclusion of the 
peace with Tippoo, he should attack or molest either of the 
contracting parties, the others shall join to punish him, the 
mode or conditions of effecting which sh^all be hereafter settled 
by the contracting parties.” To avoid future complications, 
Lord Cornwallis was anxious, after the termination of the 
war, that the grounds onwhich the allied powers could demand 
mutual support, should be distinctly defined. Ho accordingly 
sent the draft of a “ treaty of guarantee," to Poona and 
Hyderabad, in wtic'li be proposed that if any difference should 
arise between any of the confederates and Tippoo, the nature 
and circumstances should be communicated to tlie others, 
and that they should not be bound to take up arms till they 
were convinced that behad justice on hia side, and that every 
effort for conciliation had been exhausted. The proposal was 
highly acceptable to the Nizam. The Mahrattaa had a long 
account against him, .and their envoys were pressing the 
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eettlement of it at Hyderabad, at the time when his army was 
employed conjoiirtly with theirs against Tippoo. The Nizam 
brought forward a countcr-^laim of larger amount, under 
thirty-four heads, for contributions unjustly exacted, and 
revenue unjustly withheld. But he proposed to postpone 
the adjustmeit of these accounts till the war had terminated, 
hoping thereby to obtmn the friendly interposition of the 
English government. He therefore welcomed the treaty of 
guaranteewith much avidity, underthe impression that it would 
serve to strengthen his influence with Lord Cornwallis, and 
counteract the hostility of the Poona durbar, who were already 
preparing to invade his territories. 

nejeeteairthB Tho hlahrattas, on the other hand, declined any 
Kahr»ta*,t793. engagements wluch might in any measure inter- 
fere with their designs on the Nizam. Mahdajee Slndia -was 
then at Poona, exerclstog a powerful influence in the coundls 
of the state, and be did not conceal h!s opinion that tho Com- 
panyhad become too powerful, and thatTippoo ought to bo sup- 
ported as a counterpoise to them. He denounced the proposed 
treaty as an arrogant assumption of authority. Nana Furnu- 
vese, however, was anxious to cultivate a good understanding 
with the English government, as a check on the ambitious 
projects of Sindia, an^ prolonged the negotiations for several 
months. He -then drew up the outline of another treaty, 
including in it the demand of arrears of efiout from Tippoo, 
which he was well aware Lord Cornwallis would never sanc- 
tion. After a twelvemonth vainly spent in these wearisome 
discussions, the Govcnior-General was obh’ged to abandon all 
hope of obtaining the concurretioe of the JEahrattas in any 
arrangement, and to remain content with a vague and verbal 
assurance, that they would abide by their engagements, 
sir John beginning of 1794, the death of Jfah- 

Sbore'inen. daiee Sindia, the chief oppoient of the Guarantee 
treaty, and the sucixssion of his gr.and-nephcw 
Dowlut Eao, a youth of thirteen, to his power and resources, 
appeared to ptes-^nt a faraurable opportunity for the energetic 
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interposition of British infinence to prcser^'c the peace of 
India. But Sir John Shore determined to remain quiescent. 
The Mahrattas, who expected some decisive movement on this 
occasion, were not slow to perceive that the sceptre of the 
British power had fallen into feeble hands; and as soon as 
they discovered that Lord Cornwallis’s siiccessof was resolved 
to limit his interference to “ good offices,” they hastened their 
preparations for war with the Nizam. Tippoo likewise an- 
nounced his intention of joining them to crash the Nisam, 
who immediately claimed from the Government of Calcutta 
the fulfilment of the 10th articleof the treaty of 1790, which 
hound the contracting parties to unite in repelling his aggres- 
sions. There can be little doubt that if Lord Cornwallis had 
been in India at this time, his manly representations, backed 
by the assembly of an army on the frontier, would have been 
sufficient to maintain peace between the parties. But Sir J ohn 
Shore lacked his spirit and resolution ; he had a motbld. dread 
of giving offence to the Mahrattas, which might end in a war, 
and drain the treasury, then full to the brim ; and ho was abovo 
all anxious to exhibit a most exemplary obedience to the Act 
of Parliament which discountenanced native alliances. The 
question which he put to himself was “whether we were hound 
^ treaty to defend the Nizam, if TipjJbo should attack him 
while engaged in hostilities with the Mahrattas, either as their 
ally or independently of them.” Strange to say, his opinion 
was in the negative. The Nizam pleaded that in becoming 
a party to the treaty of 1790, he had trusted to the good faitli 
of the Enghsh Government, not to the treachery of the 
Mahrattas. Bnt^Sfr John Shore persuaded himself, that the 
defection of one of the parties from a tripartite alliance*’, offen- 
sive and defensive, and his union with the power against 
whom the treaty was made, cancelled the obligation of tho 
remaining party. It js, however due to his memory to state 
that his judgment was cvidcntiy influenced, to a considerable 
*. 12 * Cwmnrairfii.'r-m-ciiicl to lake 

charge of a war with TippooandthcMahrattas. Ileresolved, 
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therefoTe, to reraain ncwter, and leave the Nizam to lus fate. 
•And thus the high reputation Trhich the British Government 
had acquired throughout India by the prompt succour of the 
raja of Travancore Tvhen attacked by tho armies of Tippoo, 
•.•was sacrificed by his successor, ftom»motivcs of expedience 
and economy, and too obsequious a submission to an Act of 
Parliament through which Lord Cornwallis had boldly driven 
his coach, and had, nevertheless, received the thanks of both 
Houses. 

^ . To assemble a Mahratta nrmy when there was 

acsiMt tii« -a prospect of plunder had never presented any 
Kuuun,iJ94. ^ifBculty. On the present occasion the young 
Peshwa resolved to accompany the expedition, and summoned 
all the feudatories into the field; and it proved to bo the last 
time they were mustered under the national standard. Bowlut 
EaoSindia brought npa force of 25,000, of whom 10,000 con- 
sisted of Do Boigne's regular infantry, Tho Baja of Berar 
contributed 15,000 horse and foot. Eolkar'e contingent was 
only 10,000, but of these 2,000 were disciplined by European 
officers, and ho had, moreover, a following of 10,000 Pindarrccs. 
Gcivind Bao Guickwar likewise sent a detachment of troops, 
and all the southern Jaygeerdars furnished their quota. The 
whole army mustered 130,000 horse and foot, and 150 pieces 
of cannon. The Nizam, abandoned by liis English allies, 
threw himself into the hands of their European rivals, with 
whom they were then at war. A French officer of the name 
of Raymond, "wbo had come out to India ■with Laily, twenty- 
five years before, and fully shared his animosity towards the 
English^ad entered the service of the Nizam, and organised 
two battalions, which did good service in the Mysore war. 
VThen the struggle with the Mahrattae appeared inevitable, 
•he was directed to increase bis force to the fullest possible 
extent. The procrastination of the MaCrattas, arising from 
the dissensions created by the death of Mahdajee SIndIa, 
enabled Raymond to raise this body of troops to 18,000, all 
of whom were trained and commanded by European officeis. 
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The war Tfith the Mahitittas, -wiule st a distance, "was popuki 
with the Hyderabad army. The disorderly soldiers indulged 
in the wildest gasconade, thrcatemng to plunder and burn 
Poona ■, the dancing girls moved through the camp chaunting 
the triumphs the army was about to achiev^ and even the 
chief minister, forgetting fiis own dignity, boasted that the 
Peshwa should be banished to Benares, with a cloth about hia 
loins and a water-pot in bis hand, to mutter incantations on 
the banks of the sacred stream. 

neftatofthe The Nizam was the firsUin the field, and ad- 
Bedcr, where be had established his 
nss camp, towards the Mahratta frontier. The Peshwa 

quitted Poona in January, and the two armies approached 
each other on the 10th of March. On that evening tbeUizam 
satin durbar, and received congratulations for the victory of 
the morrow, The forces joined issue on the lltb, a little in 
advance of the village of Kurdla, which has given, its name 
to the battle. The Htzam’s Patan cavalry drove the centre 
division of the blahrattaarmy, commanded by Pureshram Bhao, 
from the field, and a large portion of his army was seized with 
a panic and fled. By this time the regular battalions on both 
sides approached within musket shot vf each other, and the 
Nizam's cavalry were advancing steadily to the support of 
their infantry, when Rughoojee Bhonslay assailed them with 
a shower of rockets, and Perron, who commanded Sindia’s 
disciplined troops, poured in a destructive fire from thirty-five 
pieces of cannon be bad judidously planted on an eminence. 
The cavalry was put to the route, but Eaymond’s infantry stood 

their ground, and had even obtained some advantage over 
Perron’s battalions, when he was obliged, in consequence of 
repeated and pressing orders, to follow the Nizam, who bad 
retraced liis steps,, to Knrdla, The Nizam was accompanied 
on this expedition by bis zenana, and the favourite Sultana, 
terrified by the roar of the artillery, insieted on his retiring 
beyond the reach of it, and thniatcnod, if he refused, to dis- 
grace him by exi)Qsing heisclf to public gaze. Tlio dotaril 
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yielded to her importunities, and the whole army retreated iii 
wild confusion. The greater portion of the troops fled from 
the field, after having plandcred the baggage of their own 
army, but the Pindarrees pursued them, and stripped them of 
everything they possessed. The nert morning the Mahrattas 
advanced over, the field, and found il strewed with guns, 
stores, baggage, and all the equipments of the army. Only a 
tenth of the Nizam’s force remained about Kurdla, in which he 
had taken, refuge, and where, after sustaining the cannonade 
of the Mahrattas for two days, ho solicited ft cessation of 
arms. The Mahratfts demanded territorial cessions of the 
value of thirty-five lacs of rupees a-year, together with an 
indemnity of three crorca of rupees, one-third to he paid down 
immediately, as well as the emreader of Musbecr-ool-moolk, 
bis chief minister, and the ablest man at his court, on the 
pretext that amends must be made for some insnltinglanguago 
he was reported to have used in reference to Nana Fumuvese. 
^Yith these hard conditions tbo Nizam was constrained to 
'comply, and be dfExed his signature to the humiliating treaty 
on the 13th of March, 1795. 

Th« wam In. Daring these transactions the British ministers 
Jit the court of the Nizam and the Peshwa re- 
>795. moved froifl their camps, and remamed in the 

neighbourhood, mere spectators of the event. Neither were 
the two English battalions in the pay of the Nizam allowed 
to take any part in the war, notwithstanding his earnest 
entreaty. He returned to his capital highly incensed at thin 
neutrality, and immediately ^missed the battalions, while 
Ra3Tnon^ was directed to increase his force 'ryth all diligence. 
He and his officers lost no opportunity of manifesting their 
hatred of the English ; th^r carried the colours of the French 
republic, then at war with England, and wore the cap of 
liberty on their buttons. Raymond made the greatest and 
most successful exertions to improve the discipline and effi- 
ciency of his corps, and the power and resooices of the 
Hyderabad state, which Lord Cornwallis bad endeavoured to 
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secure for the interests of the British nation, were thus 
transferred to its enemies. The Nizam, following the example 
of Sindia, determined to assign districts for the support of 
this foreign force, and Raymond made his selection of Kurpa, 
because it lay on the confines of the Company’s territories, 
and was comparative^ adjacent to the coast^from wliich he 
would he enabled to reeeivi reemits, and possibly co-operate 
with a reg^ent then expected from Prance. But even the 
pacific Shore could not brook the presumption of the Nizam 
in planting a hostile force in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the British territories. He peremptorily* insisted on their re- 
moval, and threatened to enforce the demand by a milltaiy 
demonstration. Just at this juncture an unexpected event— 
the rebellion of the Nizam’s son, AUJah— served in some 
measure to restore a good understanding between him and 
the government of Calcutta. On the nigl^t of the 28tli of 
June that prince abruptly quitted Hyderabad, and proceeded 
to Bcder, where he raised the standard of revolt. The 
Nizam was thrown into a fever of alarm, and recalled tho 
English battalions in all haste, and offered immediately to 
remove the French force from the frontier. The battalions 
were directed to march ag^nst the prince with the utmost 
expedition; but before they could i^ach Beder, Raymond's 
corps had extingmshed the revolt. 

Deatiiofni* battle of Eurdla completely prostrated the 

toeNu Nizam, and left him at the mercy of the Jlah- 
lattas, who would doubtless have returned to 
complete his humiliation after the division of the spoil, bad 
not the suddenjdeath of the Peahwa given a new direction to 
the current of events, and restored to him much his pre- 
vious consequence. By the success of the lecent campaign 
Nana Furauvese had gained the summit of his wishes. He 
had restored the Mahratta supremacy in the Deccan, and 
gratified the Mahratta chiefs with plunder. Dowlut Kao 
Sindia manifested the greatest deference to him ; the raja 
of Bcrar and the great brahmin feudatories were entirely 
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eubscrvient to him. He xfaa mUiout a rival iu the Slahratta 
commonwealth; hut his love of power, and his anxiety to 
monopolise it, produced an event which brought him to tho 
grave in misery and disgrace. Daring the minority of the 
Peshwa, Madhoo Rao, the second, Nan^a had for twenty years 
enjoyed, with •occasional interruptions, the chief control of 
Mahratta aGairs at the cajnlah Bat though the Peshwa was 
now of 'age he was still kept hy the minister in a state of the 
most stringent and galling tutelage, and in a fit of impatience 
threw himself from^a terrace of the palace on the 22nd of 
'October, 1795. He died two days after, bequeathing his 
throne to his cousin Bajee Rao, the son of tho luckless 
Raghoha, and the last of the Peshwas. Bajee Rao was a 
prince of many accomplishments, mental and bodily, graceful 
in person, mild in his demeanour, and of the most insinuating 
address, but distinguished above every prince of the age by 
bis profound dissimulation, and his ntter unscrupuIoosDCSs. 
As he grew up Nana Fumuvese had watched his movements 
with great jealousy, and bad for some time detained him a 
close prisoner. The unexpected death of the Peshwa con- 
fovmded all the plans of Nana, and gave rise to a series of 
complications unmatched even in Mahratta history, of which, 
however, we can find room for only a brief outline. 

Chiauisjee. Immc^ately after the cataetrophe Nana as- 
Feihva, 1796. gembled the Mahratta chiefs, carefully suppressed 
the dying bequest of the late Peshwa in favour of Bajee Rao, 
and proposed that his widow should be requiied to adopt 
Chimnajee, the younger brother of Bajee Rao, in whose name 
he himsblf intended to continue toadminlstefthe government. 
Bajee Rao, on receiving intimation of this plot, which, if suc- 
cessful, would Lave deprived him of all Iiia rights, opened a 
secret correspondence with young Stndia and his minister, 
Balloba Tantia, and offered them jaygeers of the value of 
four lacs of rupees a year if they would support his claim to 
tho succession. Nana Fumuvese discovered this negotiation 
and resolved to circumvent Sindia by releasing Eajee Rao of 
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Ills own accord, and placing him on the vacant throne. That 
prince was accordingly condocted to Poona, and reconciled to 
Nana, whom he engaged to maintain as his minister. Mean* 
while Balloba, Sindia’s chief adviser, who resented this pro- 
ceeding, resolved to ^counteract the designs of Nana, and 
directed the army, then encamped on the* banks of the 
Godaveiy, to march up to Poona. Nana, who was as re- 
markable for political talent as for personal cowardice, im- 
mediately fled to Poonmder. Balloba, now master of the 
situation, proposed to Puteshram Bhao, the commandcr-in-. 
chief, that Bajce Eao shoold be set aside, and placed in con- 
flnement, that the widow of the late Peshwa should adopt 
Chimnajee, and that Pureshram himself should be the chief 
minister. He sought advice of Nana in his retreat, and that 
wily statesman not only gave his approval of the odoption, but 
proceeded in person to Satara to procure the investiture from 
the desccJidant of Sevajee. Bajee Rao, Ignorant of these 
machinatloas,^ repaired to Sindia’e camp, where he was de- 
tamed as apiisonor, while Chimnajee, greatly against his own 
Will, was installed as Peshwa on the 26th of May, 179C. 
p.j«i!i<.™i.rt ^“eshram Bhao, now at the head of the 
immcdiately^released the minister 
1J3«. ’ Nizam, who liad been held as a hostage 

for fourteen months since the battle of Kurdla. 
The otjcct of all tl,e panica ia pawev at Poona 

at tia, 1 , 0,0 was to oWaia po8s,s„ioa of the person of 

but tl,c, wero TCslorcJ 1^ 1,1, ontaoriiaary tact.® “ Tho 

ianocni-J tto exteat of his 

»Uon ‘"■'"■■neats he called into 

with Caioe Rao "^TT " ■®"®'®®‘‘ *■'■ communications 

which ■■ T?'* "" '"fEc-cent will, tho 

dated tl,c 811. ol October. 1736,in which it'was provided 
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that a body of 15,000 Ilyderabad t«>ops and a train of artil- 
lery shotild bo sent to asMst in establishing Bajce Rao as 
Peshwa, and Nana as tainistcr, and that, in return for this 
assistance, the territoiy the Nizam had been constrained to 
cede to the Mahrattas should be restored, and the balance of 
the indemnity ^emitted. BaUoba, theihveternte foe of Nana, 
having received some intimation of these schemes, determined 
to frustrate them by sending Bajce Bao as a prisoner into 
Hindostan. He was sent under the charge of Sirjee Rao 
Ghatkay, and on the route sncceeded in corrupting Jura, by 
promising bis master, Slodia, a donative of two crores if be ob- 
tained his liberty and his crown ; he was liberated accordingly. 
The schemes of Nana were now matured. He had secured 
the co-operation of RoghoojeeBhonslay, nndHolkar. He had 
gained over Sindia by the promise of Pnreshram’s jaygeers, 
worth ten lacs of rupees a year, and on the 27fh of October, 
1796, that chief commenced the rcvolotion by seizing bis own 
minister Balloba. Pureahram took to flight ; Nana marched 
in triumph to Poona, and on the 4th of December placed Bajee 
Rao on the throne of his ancestors. and cancelled theodoptiou 
of Chimnajee. • 

NioaieCicdtnd Bajec Rao, whose nature was to trust no one 
i»iiflijffa,DK*B,-a'tid to deceive all, was no sooner in possession of 
' ■ power than he began to plot the destruction of 

the two men who had been the chief instruments of his 
elevation. The agency of Sindia was employed against 
Nana, who was induced by the representations of the in- 
famous Sirjee Rao to pay his master a visit of ceremony, 
when be was seized and confined in the for^ of Ahraednugur. 
Ida escort, consisting of a thousand persons, was stripped, 
niaimed, killed, or dispersed. Troops were sent to pillage his 
adherents, and the capital presented a scene of confusion and 
bloodshed. Having thus disposed, as, he thought, of Nana, 
Bajee Rao began to devise means of ridding himself of Sindia. 
who had recently espoused the beautiful daughter of Sirjee 
Rao Gliatfcay. The wedding was celebrated with extra- 
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oidinaiy displayand cxpcnBC. The monthly coat of his army 
at Voona, moreover, did not fall ehort of twenty lacs of 
rupees. He began, to ho atrmteiied for money, and was cou- 
etrained to press Bajeo Eao for the two crores wliich had been 
agreed on as the price of bis release and elevation. Bajeo 
Rao pleaded the emptidess of his treasmy, bift advised him 
to constitute Ghatkay Ins chief minister, and instruct him to 
levy this sum from the wealthy inhabitants of Poona. The 
advice was taken ; the ruf&an was let loose on the capital, 
and, as long as it exists, his name will be remembered with 
horror and eJecration. He proceeded in Ihe fiist instance to 
the Peshwa’s palace, where he seized the ex-ministers of the 
party of Nana, and scourged them until they gave up their 
property. The rich hankers and merchants, and all who 
were Bospectod of the possession of wealth, were tortured till 
it was 'surrendered. For many days the city of I’oonawas 
given up to plunder and violence. Anirit Rao, the illogitimato 
son of Raghoba, who had been placed in the office of minihter 
on the imptisoument of Nana, not knowing that the infamous 
Ghatkay had been set ou these atrodous proceedings by the 
advice of hia own brother, Bajeo Rao, attributed them to the 
malevolence of Sindia, and proposed to assassinate him. 
Bajee Rao readily entered into a project bo enlirely in sc* 
cordance with tus own wishes, and one Abb.a Rally was 
selected to despatch him, at a poblic interview, in the 
Peshwa’s palace. Sindia was summoned to the audience 
chamber, and Bajee Rao upbraided him with the arrogance and 
cruelty whichhe and his servants exhibited, and declared that 
he would nolongei;ehdure the contempt shown to his authority, 
ordcringhim at the same time peremptorily to depart fiomthe 
cap^tal, Sinffia replied, with tiie greatest modesty, that he 
was anxious to obey, but tmuld not remove Lis camp for want 
of funds, and solidted layinent of the large sum which had 
been expended in seating Bajee Rao on the throne. At this 
moment Amrit Kao inquired whether he should give the signal 
to the executioner, but Bajee Pao’s courage failed him, and 
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Sindia was allowed to depart in peace. This was the first 
occasion on "which the Peshwa manifested that irresolution of 
purpose which marked his character through life| and ren- 
dered him an object of general contempt. It was in tho 
midst of this scene of intrigue and, confusion that Lord 
■\Velleslcy assumed the oCBcc of Governor -General, and 
speedily convinced the native princes of Inrlia that the cnergj’ 
of Hastings and Cornwallis was restored to tho British 
Government. 

Atraieamitioti of*the two points on which Lord ComwalUs 

efibeirmy, had tcccwcd fcpecific instructions before ho cm- 
barked for India, had reference to the amalgamation 
of the King’s and the Company’s army. Mr. Dundas considered 
that India could he retained only by a large European force 5 
and as the number of Eoropcan soldiers m India, in 1788, 
was only 12,000, to about 58,000 native sepoys, he Ucemed it 
necessary, in order to create a feeling of perfect security, to 
augment it to about 17,000, so as to establish tho proportion 
of one to three. • Ho considered it important tliat the whole 
of this force should be under the Crown, and “ act in concert 
with the general strength of the empire^’ Lord Cornwallis, 
during his residence in Jndia, collected o mass of informalion 
on the subject,' which he embodied in an elaborate minute on 
bis return to England. He proposed that the whole army, 
European and native, should be transferred to the Crown 5 
but he considered it indispensable that the European officers 
of the native army should remain on essentially distinct body; 
that they should go out to India early in life, and devote 
themselves entirelyto the Indian service, id which a perfect 
knowledge of the language, and attention to the customs 
and religious prejudices of the sepoys, was absolutely neces- 
sary. This plan of amalgamation, which appears to have 
been drawn up in November, 1794, was rejected by the Court 
of Directors, who were not disposed to transfer their entire 
military establishment to the Crown 5 and it did not receive 
the full coucurrcnce of the Board of Controh 
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Before this plan vras ready for consideration, 
tbe officcTs of thc Bengal amiy were in a state of 
1195-95. opgQ mjitiny. Lord Cornwallis liad been employed 
during his administration in aboUshiog sinecure ofOces, and 
lessening the sources of fllegitimate gain, both in the civil 
and military branches of the service. The civilians had been 
compensated for those reductions by increased salaTies, but 
it was impossible to adopt the same rule with regard to a 
body of officers counted by thousands- The command of a 
tegiment was still worth 60,000 rupees a yeaVj but the 
general disproportion in the remuneration of thc ttvo ecmces, 
was a source of constant envy and discontent to the military 
branch. This feeling was jntlamcd by the superior ndvan* 
tages of rank enjoyed by the King’s officers. Sir Jolih Shore, 
on assuming the government, found that he had to deal, not 
with the discontent, hut with the actual insubordination of 
the Bengal army, and, in a country in which he felt that “ the 
civil authority was at the mercy of the military.” This spirit 
of mutiny continued to increase throughout the year 1794 1 but 
the officers refrained from any overt act of rebellion, while 
they waited to ascertain how far the new regulations which 
Mr.Dundaswas drawing up in lieu of ^.ord Cornwallis's amal* 

gamation scheme, proved agreeable to their wishes. The regu- 
lations, however, were delayed so long, that the patience of 
the officers was exhausted, and on Christmas-day, 1795, Sir 
John Shore convened the Counefl, and laid before them the 
alarming intelligence he had just received. Delegates had 
been elected from pach regimeat to form an executive board, 
and the whole army was bound by the most solomif obliga- 
tions to protect their persons, aud make good their losses by 
a general subscription. This board was authorized to treat 
^vith government on these terms: — that the Company’s regi- 
ments should not bc^reduced; that the King’s troops should 
be limited by law to a small numberj that promotion should 
invariably go by seniority; and that all allowances which had 
at any time been granted to the army, including double batta, 
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Bliould be restored. If these conditions irere not accepted, 
they ■were prepared to seize the Govenior-General and 
the Comraander'ta»cliief, and take possession of the govern' 
inent. 

Condtiatorr The CoQucU was thunderstruck at this state of 
Gore^tot, affairs. 1^ "was a crisis of *the same magnitude as 
that -which Clive had qnellcd thirty years before 
by his undaunted bearing; but there was no Clive at Calcutta. 
The Governor-General instantly dispatched orders for troops 
to the Cape and Madias, and directed the Admiral to bring 
up his whole squadron to Calcnlla without delay; be likewise 
accepted an offer from Do Boigne, of the services of a corps 
of Sindia’e ca-valo’, commanded by European officers. The 
Coromander-in-cbicf, Sir Robert Abotcromby, procceeded to 
Carvnporo. Though he was not the man for the emergency, his 
official character and Jus courteous manner effected some good; 
but it was the firmness of the arlUlcty in Calcutta, ond the 
manly resistance of several ofCcersatCawnpoie, that stemmed 
the tide of mutiny for the time. The long-expected regula- 
tions arrived at length, in May, 1796, and disgusted all 
parties. Sir John Shove described them as a mass of confusion, 
calculated neither to gmHfy the officers, nor to improve the dis- 
cipline of tlio army. The spirit of revolt blazed forth afresh 
Kcmonslranccs poured in upon the bewildered government 
from ove^y quarter, and on the 30th of June, Sir John Shore 
wrote to his superiors at home stating, that the pressure on 
Jiim had been so great, as to obUgc him to give way, partly, 
and to modify the regulations. In a minute which he pro- 
mulgalc*! in Inffia, he expressed a hope that 4hc general code 
which ho had drawn up would be acceptable to the officers. 
The regulations rrero so modificdjthat there was little of them 
left. The concessions went even beyond the e-rpoctations of 
the army. Arrears of batla to the ex^nt of seven lacs of 
rupees, were gmated unasked; the arrears of brevet rank -were 
gratuitously bestowed, and such anodditiou roddo to the allow- 
ances of the officers of all grades, as to cutail a permanent 
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addition of BSTen lacs of annual expenditure. The weakness 
of gOTeroment had, in fact, BorrcndcTcd everything ny to a 
factious army. In a letter to Lord Cornwallis, immediately 
after tnis transaction, Sir John Shore admitted that he vras 
little qualified by habit or experience, to contend with a dis- 
contented army, and 'the responsibility of these wretched 
measures, must, therefore, rest chiefly with the Commauder- 
in-chief. 

The intelligence of these concessions, which 
Hinjittym* rcachcd England in December, 1796, filled the 
England, 1J9*. jijjjjgtry vrilh alvm, and they determined imme- 
diately to supersede Sir John Shore. Lord Cornwallis was 
importuned to proceed forthwith to India, and be was 
assured by Mr. Duadas, that if he could bring lumsell to 
forego his comforts at home for only a twelvemonth, and 
epend three months at Calcutta, and three months at Madras, 
he would do the greatest service to his country that ever any 
man had it in his power to do. So urgent did the necessity of 
the caso appear, that Mr. Dundas offered bis own services, In 
case of Lord Cornwallis’s refusal, and stated his readiness to go 
out to Bengal as Governor-General; but Mr.Pitt refused to part 
with his colleague, and Lord Cornwallig determined “ to sacri- 
fice all personal consideration of comfort and happiness, to the 
service of the public.” He was sworn in as Governor-General 
on the let of February, 1797, and the appointment was imme- 
diately announced to all the Prcaidenclea in India. On the first 
mtelligence of this spirit of insubordination, Mr. Dundas de- 
clared himself averse to all concessions, and resolved to put it 
down with a high hand. But he met with serious obstuctions 
in various quarters, and was obliged, at length, to succumb 
to circumatances. There was a regularly organised committee 
of Bengal officers then mtting in London, as the representa- 
tives of the mutineca-s in India, and the Court of Directors 
and Mr. Dundas, strange to say, entered into negotiatioun 
with them, and passed, what Lord Cornwallis designated, 
a “milk-aud-watcr order,” with which they desired him to 
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embark for India and assume the government, Tvhich he 
refused to do. They proceeded further to make concession 
after concession to the London committee, and even promoted 
one of the ringleaders to a confidential post at the India 
House. Lord Cornwallis therefore resigned the office of 
Governor-Geiferal in disgust, on the 2nd of August. 
'AffiinofOade- most memorable event of Sir Jolm Shore’s 

dwihof ibe administration was the change which he made in 
Vizier, 179T. Q^dc Bucceesion. Hyder Beg Khan» the chief 
minister, was a native statesman of vast energy and singular 
ability, and sustained the sinking fortunes of the state with 
great vigonr. His death in 1795, and the appointment of a 
successor totally devoid of principle, put an end to all hope of 
reform in the government. By nature, the Vizier was a 
man of good disposition, bat spoiled by the enjoyment of 
absolute power, and by the fools, knaves, and sycophants, 
who composed his court. Boring the seventeen years of his 
reign he had lived only for one object— the gratification of 
his personal appetites. Some English adventurer who visited 
his court introdneed to his notice the diversion of a race by 
old women in sacks. The Vizier was enchanted with this 
new pleasure, and exejaimed, that though he had expended a 
croro of rupees in procuring amusement, he had never found 
anything so much to his taste. The government was com- 
pletely effete, and, but for tho protection of the English 
battalions, the country would long since have been absorbed 
by Sindia. Sir John Shore, before he resigned the govern- 
ment, paid a visit to the Nabob at Lucknow, and prcvmlcd 
on him to appoint TufuzzO Hussein, his minister. He had 
been his master’s representative in Calcutta, and had obtained 
the entire confidence of Sir John Shore by the simplicity of 
bis cbaracter, his unblemished integrity, and his great abilities. 
Inbievario’^ interviews with the VixieifSit Jehn cndeavouied 
to inculcate on him the necessity of endeavouring to promote 
the prosperity of the country and the happiness of his people; 
but be found that such questions had never come within the 
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scope of his imagination. Whatever favourable impression 
the Governor-General might produce in the moHiing, was 
completely effaced in the evening, when the Vizier was again _ 
closeted with his buffoons and parasites, or s tupified with opium. 
After a residence of six weeks at Lucknow, Sir John returned 
to Calcutta, and the Nibob, worn out with excesses, died in 
the course of the year. 

visicrAit, The succession of his reputed son. Vizier All, 
HaDob, 1797 ratified by Sir John Shore on the ground that 

the old Nabob had acknowledged his title, that the Nabob’s 
mother had given it her sanction, and that^t was generally ac- 
quiesced in by the people. But he subsequently received 
information of his spurious birth and violent character, and, 
from that feeling of consaentiousness which had always guided 
bi8 cond'act, proceeded to Lucknow to invcBtigat* ease. 
Before he reached it, he was met by the minister, Tufuzzil 
Hussein, who assured him that Vizier Ali was not even the il- 
legitimate son of the late Vizier, but the offspring of a man of 
the lowest caste ; that his elevation had created astonishment 
and disgust, and that the succession belonged of right to 
Sadut Ali, the brother of the late prince. The province of 
Oude was considered by the people of Hiadostan to stand in , 
a position altogether different from thit of any other princi- 
pality in India. In 1764 it had been conquered by tho 
British arras, and forfeited by the laws of eastern warfare. 
It was afterwards volimtaiily restored to the family of the 
Vizier by Lord Clive, and was ever after considered a de- 
pendency of the British Government, and the appointment of 
its Nabobs was^lleld to rest on the will of the Governor- 
General. Sir John felt the full responsibility of his situation, 
and was most anxious to do justice. He conanlted all those 
who were likely to give impartial testimony, and he found 
the statement of thQ,muustcr regarding the ignoble birth of 
Vizier All fully confirmed. He learned, likewise, that since 
Lis elci ation he had exhibited great violence and unsteadiness 
of character, and thomostbostfle designs towards the English 
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Government. Sir Jobn, thereforey came to the conclnsion 
that it -would be injurious to the country, and disgraceful to 
the British name to sopport him, and that, as all the children 
of the late Nabob -were illegitimate, the throne ought to 
descend to his brother. 

AmJMstmtM prince was at the tfme residing at Benares, 

witbsoadut and Sir John Shore deputed Mr. Cherry, the 

^ Resident, to announce the intentions of the British 

Government to him. Ho was likewise presented with the 
draft of a treaty, which, with some subsequent modiScatioas, 
embraced the following provisions j that the defonce of the 
Oude dominions should remain exclusively -with the British 
Government ; that the number of British troops stationed in 
Oude should consist of 10,000 ; and that the annual payment 
for them should be ecven{y*eix lacs of rupees, which was to 
vary according to the increase or diminution of the force; 
that the fortcefifl of Allahabad, the key of the province which 
the Boglisli were to defend, should be made over to them , 
that the Nabob should not maistaiD more than 55,000 troops, 
and should enter into no negotiation with any foreign power, 
withoat tho consent of the British Government. The treaty 
made such arrangements as a superior would dictate to a sub- 
ordinate, and fully bore out the impression that Oude was 
subject to the Company. During this negotiation, Sir John 
was encamped in tho immediate neighbourbood of Lucknow, 
and exposed to no little peril from Vizier All, W’ho was sur- 
rounded by bands of desperate men, who openly talked of 
lua assassination. Tho dly was then supposed to contain 
fiQ0,O0> inhabitants; the streets were narrow lanes and 
intricate jiassagcs, capable of being strongly defended, and 
every house was filled with armed men. Ibrahim Bog, a 
bold and reckless adventurer, commanded the troops of Virier 
Ah, and liad SOO pieces of ordnance, cl which 30 were so 
posted that they could not be seized without great danger. 
Sir John Shore was strongly advised by the minister and 
iLe nobicd to anticipate the designs of Vizier Ali, and seize 
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Ijim in the city, but he felt that the firing of a single shot 
might lead to the massacre of tliousands. In the midst 
of these dangers, hia escape from which was pronounced 
by hia successor in the government to be miraculous, he 
maintained the utmost calmness and composure, and his con- 
duct throughout this transaction exhibited a pattern of courage 
and resolution. 

s^sotAuin- Sadut All at length reached Cawnpore, and 
ttauea, 1798. -^ag escorted from thence to Lucknow, a distance 
of 50 miles, by a large British force, and all the embarrass- 
ments of Sir John Shore at once terminated. Vizier AU was 
deserted by bis servants and followers as Sadut Ali ap- 
proached the city, in which he was proclaimed Nabob Vizier 
on the 2lBt of January, 1798. Vlaer AU was removed to 
Benares, where he resided some time on bis pension of a lac 
and a half of rupees a year, cherishing the most inveterato 
feelings towards the English Government. The levoIutloA 
was hailed by Europeans and natives as an act of justice, and 
the general feeling in Oude was that “the right had come to 
the rightful.” The Court of Directors recorded that “id 
circumstances of great delicacy and embarrassment. Sir John 
Shore had conducted himself with great temper, ability, and 
firmness.” Dr. Lawrence, a friend of ilr. Burke’s and one of 
•the managers o! the impeachment of Hastings, threatened 
Sir John with an indictment for his proceedings in Oude, hut 
it was never carried into execution; and the impartial voice of 
posterity has paid homage to the honesty, the wisdom, and tho 
vigour manifested by him on this occasion. Immediately 
after Soadut AU Vad been placed on tho throne, f-it John 
Shore, who had been created Lord Tcignmouth, retnined to 
Calcutta, and embarked for England on tho 25th of llaich, 
1793. 
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LORD WFiLXSLET's ADMIXlSTBATlOy— fOTTRTn AKD LAST 

MYSOItE 'WAR, 1798,^799. 

LordWeiieauy.Sjn JoiiN Shohe WAS fiuccccdcd in thc govcm- 
Gcnerai.^1798, ment of India ^by Lord Mornington, subsequently 
created Alarquess of \Vcllcsley, then in Iiis tliirty- 
eiglith year. lie bom in Ireland in 1760, and placed at an 
early age at Eton, Avbero be became one of its most dUlln- 
'gujsbcd ecbolars. Oa coming of age be took bis seat in tbo Iri‘»b 
House of Peers, and engaged in tbo most important debates 
of the time. Soon after, bo was elected a member of tbo British 
House of Commons, and was brought into communion with tbo 
groat men oLgcnlus who then adorned the senate, and who 
have shed, an imperishable lustre on that period of English 
history. At the age of twenty-six ho was nominated ono of 
the Lords of the Treasuiy. In January, 270-1, ho delivered a 
brilliant speech against French jacobinism, which stamped liim 
as one of the rising men of the day, and was anpposed to have 
mainly conduced to hi8*5adiaQ appointment. He Iiad likewise 
enjoyed the advantage of a scat at thc Board of Control for 
fom: years, which gave him a comprehensive knowledge of tbo 
politics of India. He was, moreover, tho intimate friend of 
ilr. Pitt, tbo prime minister, and possessed the confidence of 
Mr. Bandas, tbe President of the Board of Control, an asso- 
ciation ^ inestimable value to a Governor-General. He em- 
barked for India in November, 1797, and landed at the Capo 
in February, 1798, where he found Lord Macartney, who had 
been Govemorof Madras dming the second Mysore War, as 
wcU as Lord Hobart, wlio had recently bocn recalled from that 
post, and was thus put in possossion of their views regarding 
British interests io the Deccan. At tiio Cape ho also root with 
Major Kirkpatrick, formerly minister at Sindia’s court and 
latterly the Eosident at Hyderabad, uu»l obtained from him the 
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Biost important information respoctinp tho etrength of the 
various native powers, and the objects of their policy. While 
Lord Wellesley — we anticipate his superior title— was de- 
tained at the Gape, a vessel from Calcutta touched there, with 
the despatches of the Government to the Court of Directors, 
which he did not heatatc to open, that he might obtain the 
latest intelligence of the actual poaitiou of affairs in the em- 
pire hewas going out to govern. With the information derived 
from these various sources, he composed his first despatch 
to Mr. Dundas, embodying bis own views of the course of 
policy which it was advisable to pursue. This letter afforded 
the clearest evidence of his extraordinary genius for govern- 
ment. 

z*tmctiottof After the humiliation of Tippoo, in 1792, the 
tha teUuM of Indian anthorities in London had been encouraged 
pow«r, iT#A Lord Cornwallis to believe that jthe security of 
tho Company’s interests depended on that balance of power 
which he had established among the princes of the Deccan, 
and which he considered both stable and pennunent. Bat thr 
first survey which Lord Wellesley was enabled to take Of the 
country powers convinced him that a greater fallacy had never 
been harboured iu Leadenball-strcct. nierc never bad, in fact, 
been, and, considering the policy of the native courts, there 
never could be, anything like a real lialance of power in India. 
With the princes of India, rapme and conquest had been from 
time immemorial the only avowed principle oi action. War 
was considered the chief source of glory j it was sanctioned 
by the ordinances*©! religion, both Hindoo and Malyimedan ; 
it was prosecuted without any pretext or semblance of justice, 
and restrained only by tbe power of resistance. The Court of 
Directors, trusting to this imagina^ safeguard, had prohibited 
all alliances with the native princes, and all i jtcrference in 
their affairs. Sir John Shore was determine' to carry out 
their system with conscientious fidelity ; but, before be had 
been eighteen months in office, he saw the whole fabric of the 
balance of power crumble to pieces before his eyes. At tho 
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battle of Kiinlla. tbe Ppshwa and the other Mahratta princes 
completely demolished the power of the Nizan, while Sir John 
Shore looked on, and refused him tbe aid even of the British 
battalion which was in his pay. Soon after, the Pcshwa was, 
in his turn, reduced to extremity by the encroachmenf>» of 
Siudia, and implored the protection of the Governor-General. 
It was refused from a servile deference to the orders of the 
Court of Dlrectora, and the power of tbe Peshwa was reduced 
to the same state of prostration as that of the Nizam. The 
balance of power in the Deccan was thus irretrievably de- 
stroyed. The British Government became the object of de- 
rision to the princes of India, who weie fain to conclude that 
It contained the same elements of decay as all Asiatic so- 
vereignties, and that the energy which had raised it to the 
summit of power was now exhausted. “Its moon,” they said, 
“was already in the wane j” and a brief prolongation of Sir 
John Shore’s feeble administration would Lave brought the 
British empire in India to the brink of destruction. 
suuofiDdu, To estimate the dUEculties o! Lord Wellesley’s 
position on assuming the government, it is onlj 
necessary to glance at tbe state of the chief native powers 
In the south, Tippoo t?as brooding over bis misfortunes and 
thirsting for an opportunity of gratifying his hostility to the 
English, — the ruling passion of his life. The five years of peace 
he had enjoyed were assiduously devoted to the improvement 
of his resources. Though deprived by Lord Goniwallis of 
half his dominions, he was still able to maintain a formidable 
army in^a state of the highest effidency. fie had entertained 
a body of French officers, and, as the anxiety of France to re- 
gain her former power in India had revived with the ambition 
of the Revolution, he expected material assistance fiom a 
French alliance, Tbe Nizam, finding tic assistance of the 
British regiment be subsidised denied him by Sir John Shore 
in the hour of his utmost need, had increased the strength of 
hia French battalions, under Raymond, to 14,0U0 men and 36 
field pieces, and assigned ^tricts yielding eighteen lacs of 

Q il 
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rnpees for their support. Tliey constituted the only military 
torce of any importance in his dominions, and weie gradually 
assuming the authority and tone natural to such a position. 
They carried the colours of the Fiench republic, then at war 
with England, and \voi+ the cap of liberty on their buttons. 
Sindia, who was supremo at Poona, had hkewise obtained pos- 
session of (he person of the emperor at Delhi, and was 
strengthened by all the influence still connected with the 
Mogul throne. Hia territoiy in the Deccan extended to the 
banks of the Toembudra, and skirted l^e frontiers of the 
Kizam and the Peshwa, while in the north his possessions 
abutted on those of the Company and the Nabob of Oude. 
The French battalions raised by De Boigne, he had augmented 
to 40,000 men, with 4S4 guns, and assigned an entire province 
for their maintenance. The organization of this force included 
nil the requirements of war, fortresses, arsenals, founderies, 
nnd depots, and it was in no respects infeiinr to the British 
army in Hindostan. To add to lord TTcllesley’s embarrass- 
ments, the European ofiScers of the Company were iu a state 
of complete insubordination, the epirit of the community was 
depressed by the visible weakness of the Government, and 
public credit was at so low an ebb tha? it was not possible to 
obtain money under twelve per cent. Lord Cornwallis had 
bequeathed a surplus revenue of a hundred and eighty-firo 
lacs of rupees a-year to his successor, but under Sir John 
Shore’s administration it had dwindled down, year after year, 
without any war expenditure, and for the first time in the 
liistoiy of British India peace liad created a deficit. 

Th«MMriUu. Lord Wellesley landed in Calcutta on the 17tli 
i-wUrnttion. May, and within three weeks was startled by the 
appearance in one of the Calcutta journals of a 
proclamation i'ssncd by General Malartic, the Go\ emor of the 
Mauritius, It stated that two envoys had arrived in the 
bland from Tippoo Sultan with despatches for the Government 
in Paris, proposing on alliance offcniuvo and defensive, and re- 
queating a l) 0 'ly of troops withoQt delay to assist him in ex- 
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pclHiis tlic Eogli^li from Imlta* ami it InritcJ Tolnntccrs to 
enrol tliemsclvca umlcr the Sultan’s coloiim. The document ^ 
was at first drome<l spurious a* it "’as difficult to supj>oso 
that Tippoo would thus publicly proclaim his hostile intcu* 
tious, and prepare the Driti^ll Goronimnit to defeat them; 
hut the receipt of a fiec<jnd copy of it from the CajKj disi-eiled 
every dou\)t. Soon after, it was announceil th^t a FreueU 
fri^to at tho Jlaurilius had taken on board nl>0!:t a huiidrcti 
men, including civil ami military oDicenc, and l.indetl them at 
Mangalore, on tliCiMalabar coast, after capturing two East* 
Iiidiatncn on the route. On reaching tlio capital, the French 
officera orgonise<l a Jacobin chib under tho n»«i«ccs of tho 
Sultan, whom they dignifictl with tho title of Citizen Tip|xx). 
Tho Iroo of liberty was planted with diie ceremonials, and 
auTOonidedvrith the cap of eqwalUy j Iho emblems of royaUy 
were burned, ' and tho French republic, one und indivisihlo, was 
consecrated on the |)ublic parade. 

Tii«co».tamr IWllesIcy determined to anticipate tho 

Tippoo, and directed Ocnctal Uarris, 
*' ' ' the officiating Govcnior of jradro®, to nsscmhlo 
the Coast anny to march directly on Seringapatam. At tho 
same lime, ho called on thy Kizam and tho Peshwa, tho 
sigiiatarics of the treaty of Scringapatam, to furnish their 
quota of troops in nccordanco with the 12 t)* article, llie 
Presidency of Jfadras was thuudcrslnick at this daring pro- 
ject. General Harris trembled to commit tho Government in 
60 hazardous a conllict, and cautioned tho Oovcmor-Gcncral 
against the error of putting any trust iif theso dilatoiy and 
timid native alliee, tho only odvantago of enlisting whoso 
services was to prevent their being traneferred to the enemy. 
Even tlie governing epirit of Madras, Mr. IV'chbc, a young 
civilian of thirty-one, of whom the Duko of W'cllington, then 
General Wellesley, affirmed that ho was one of the ablest men 
he ever knew, and, withal, tho most honest, vvas appalled at 
Buch an enterprire. He had a lively dread of the ilysoro 
power, which Lad, witliiu memory, onnihilatcd Baillle’s detach- 
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mcnt, devastated the Carnatic, and burned the suburbs of 
Madras. In a very elaborate state paper, he enumerated all 
the dangers and disasters ■which had attended our former wars 
with Hyder and Tippoo. In 1791, Lord Cornwallis, he said, 
took the field -with an army conipletelyeqnipped,buthad failed 
to reach Seringapatam. At present, the entire disposable 
force of the Presidency did not cicccd 8,000 men, and they 
■were without draft cattle, supplies, or commissariat. This 
army, far from being in a condition to march upon the enemy s 
capital, was unequal even to the defenctt’ of the Company’s 
temtones, ii Tippoo should think fit to invade them, which he 
would not fail to do when he heard of our preparations. The 
treasury, moreover, was bankrupt; the puMo debt had in* 
tseasftd in %\ght years from tevetrtten \s> fifty \zsg> 
and the twelve per cent, paper was at a discount of five per 
cent. On the other hand, Tippoo numbeted 00,000 troops, a 
large portion of whom consisted of the celebrated Mysore 
horse. IDs infantry •was, in’ part, disciplined by Frencli 
officers. lie possessed 144 field'pieces, a rocket brigade, a 
long train of elephants, and a snperb muster of carriage and 
draft cattle. Any movement of troops which might give nm- 
brage to Tippoo could only end in fearful disasters, and in 
the impeachment of Lord Wellesley. These representations, 
however, instead of deterring him from his purpose, only 
served to demonstrate more dearly the imperative necessity 
of extricating the affairs of the Company from this perilous 
position. If, he argued, we were not strong enough to repel 
the assaults of Tippbo, he was virtually roaster of the Dcccan, 
and there could bo no real security as long as it depended 
simply on the moderation of an inveterate foe. Though con- 
strained, tiierefore, from the weakness of the Madras Presi- 
dency, to fold up the ^dea of striking an immediate blow at 
Tippoo R power, teissned peremptory orders for the equipment 
01 tlife army, and tnreatened with his severest displeasure, and 
in ms most imperious style, those who “presumed to thwart 
him, and arrogated to themselves the power of governing the 
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empire committed to bia charge” Meanwhile, he calied on 
Tippoo to disavow his embassy to the Maiiritiua. 

. The state of affairs at Hyderabad demanded the 
flgoTouspobf/, immediate attention of the Governor-General. 

Eaymond, who organized Jbe French force of tho 
Nizam, had died in the apring of the year. His successor, 
Piron, who was considered an abler soldier, was animated by 
a stronger feeling of jacobinicaj hatred to England. Lord 
Wellesley felt that in the approaching conflict with Tippoo, 
he could not take t^is body of troops into the field as a part 
of the Nizam’s contingent, Tvithout the hazard of their joimng 
the Sultan, with wbose French officers they were in constant 
communication. To leavc^thcm behind without a large force 
to watch their movements, appeared equally dangerous. The 
French force at Hydcrahad was, moreover, the nucleus of the 
power which France was endeavouring to establish in the 
Deccan. Tho junction of this body with the French troops in 
Mysore, and those in the service of Sindia, might at any time 
extinguish tfio power of the Nizam and the Peshwa, and 
enable the French to bring the resources of the Deccan and 
of Hindostan to bear on tho dominions of the Company. The 
extinction of the French army at Hyderabad was, therefore, 
au object of the first importance. At this critical juncture, 
IjOrd Wellesley received a letter from ZeraaunShah, announc- 
ing bis intention to cross tbe Indus and invade Hindostan, 
and demanding the assistance of the English Government to 
drive the Mahrattas back into the Deccan. Zemauu Shah 
Aras the grandson of the renowned Ahmed Shah Abdalee, 
whose ‘Victory at Paniput, forty years before, was 'still 
remembered with a feeling of terror throughout India. The 
intrinsic weakness of Ids poAver had not then been discovered, 
and another Abdalee invasion could not be contemplated’ 
without alann. Lord Wellesley was* thus menaced with 
dangers in every direction, hat he never feared the bugbear of 
responsibility, and he determined to carry out the plans he 
had formed for tlic protection of the empire, without waiting 
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sixty-fiEth year, more feeble in body and iu mind than bia 
illustrious father at tbe age of a hundred, manifested consider- 
able repugnance to bo close an alliance with a power which, 
since he ascended the throne, bad risen to he tbe most formid- 
able in India. The minister himself was not insensible of the 
danger which might be inenrred by this connection ; but he 
argued that the Hyderabad state was utterly defenceless, and 
that it was more advisable to be dependent on a power dis- 
tinguished by good faith than to remain exposed to the 
ambitious views of Tippoo on the one hand, and the insatlabie 
rapacity of the Jlahrattas on the other. The influence of the 
minister was paramount, and tbe reluctant consent of the 
Nizam was at length obtained to the treaty, 

Prop«r«ai to the The proposal of a Similar alliance was likewise 
Pethwi. nss. to the Peshw.a, Bajee Kao. In the preced- 
ing year, ho had solicited the aid of a British force to protect 
him from the designs of Slodla, who had fixed his head- 
quarters near Poona, but Sir John Shore, in deference to the 
policy then in the ascendant at the India Bouse, had refused 
to comply with his wishes, and the opportnnity of establishing 
an. influence at the hlahratta court was lost. Bftjee Kao 
then entered into ne^tiations with tbe Nizam, and con- 
clnded an alliance ^vitb him, ceding territory valued at 
eight lacs of rupees a-ycar, as the price of his assistance 
against Sindia. Sindia avenged himself by despaiebing 
envoys to Tippoo, to invite him to attack the Nizam, and 
by releasing the great minister, Nana PurmiTese, whom the 
Peslma feared as much as he detested^ On the Nana’s 
Rn‘i\al at Poona, a strong feeling of mistrust of the Peshwa 
led him to decline all connection with public affairs. The 
Peahwa, therefore, repaired to his residence ia the dciid of 
night, with only a single domestic, and employed all those 
msliiuating arts of which he was bo peritjct a master, laid his 
head at the feet of the Nana, swore to consider liim in future 
as his father and his counsellor, and, in a flood of tears, con- 
jured him not to abandon the brahmin sovereignty, but to 
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assume the office oj minister. Tbe appeal was sticcessfnl; 
Imt the Aana had no sooner entered on his dnties, than the 
Peshrra began to plot his destmetion, and nrged Sindia to 
place him again in eonSnemenl. The minister discovered the 
mtrigne, and repairing to the palace, npbraided Baice Bao 
with Ins unparalleled Vachciy, and begged him to cease 
p otting agamst the liberty and life of an old man, hot to 
allow him to retire into obsenrity. The Peshtm protested Ids 
mnocenee, threw the blame on hia officers, and persuaded the 
hana to resume hls pnst. It was at this period that the 
Rcsideut brougot forward the pmp„,i!i„n which he was 
mstaicted by Lord Wellesley to mate, of a subsidiary alliance 
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b'c incurred. As the year advanced, every moment became 
increasingly important, and Lord Wellesley, after Tvaiting in 
vain for the early reply he had solicited from Tippoo, on the 
3td February ordered the army to break ground. In reply to 
the cold and ungraciona letter of the Sdtan, rvhen it arrived, 
he expressed regi'et that his earnest representations of the 
dangers of delay had not been heeded. The mission of Major 
Doveton, he said, rvas no longer expedient ; but General Ilarris, 
■who was advancing at the head of an army into ilysorc, -would 
he prepared to receiv* any embassy I'ippoo might think fit to 
send. The army which was now about to take the field was 
considered the best appointed, and the most perfect in point 
of equipment and discipline which bad ever been collected in 
India under the British standard. t)nly six months before, 
the Madras functionaries had declared that it would be im- 
possible to assemble a force of more than 8,000 men, which 
would be scarcely equal to the defence of the Carnatic, if it wero 
invaded by the Sultan. But the commanding energy of Lord 
Wellesley, seconded by the indefatigable exertions of his 
brother, Colonel Wellesley, and of the son of the great Clive, 
now Governor of Madras, had called into existence an array of 
20,802 men, of whom C,000 were Europeans, nuth a battering 
train of 40 guns and 64 field-pieces and horvitzers. To this 
number was added 10,000 of the Nizam’s cavalry and the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force, which included 3,600 of Raymond’s 
disciplined sepoys, and made op another body of 10,000 foot, 
under the direction of European ofBcere, and commanded bv 
Colonel Wellesley and Captain Malcolm. It ’thus became an 
efficient auxiliary, instead of the dead weight it had proved 
during the campaign of Lord Cornwallis. The army was for- 
tunate in its superior officers, all of whom, -with oiie exception, 
enjoyed the advantage of the experience qcquired in the pre- 
vio-ns Mysore war; while General Harris, the General-in-chief, 
was personally acquainted with all the localities on the route. 
Lord Wellesley possessed in an eminent degree two of the 
greatest qualifications for command, great discernment in the 
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miles in tlic rear, bastcned to their assistance, and found thorn 
exhausted -with fatigue and reduced to their last cartridge, 
nis timely arrival decided the fortune of the day. Within 
half an hour Tippoo’s army retreated through the Avood with 
the loss of 2,000 men. He continued Ibt six. days to Unger in 
the Ticinity in a state of great perplexity, and on the 11th 
March turned his bach on the Bombay force, and marched to 
oppose the advance of General Harris. 

Frogreoof General Harris reached Bangalore on the 15th 
ceneraiHims, March, ^th thc heavy charge of conveying the 
vast and cumbrous equipage for the siege in 
safety to its destination. Of the three routes which led 
from Bangalore to Scclngapatam he had chosen the most 
tiouthern. It presented many points where a bold and 
bialful enemy might have scrionsly obstrncted his progress, 
more especially on the banks of the Madoor, which 
afforded an excellent position for opposing the passage of an 
army. But, throughout the campaign, thc.Sultan appeared to 
he bewildered, if not infatuated ; and, in direct opposition to 
the advice his own most experienced oIBcere, and of his* 
ricrich commandant, he fixed upon Malavelly as the field for 
encountering the Eagli^i force. The battle, in which Colonel 
WcUesley particularly distinguished himself, terminated in 
the complete discomfiture of Tippoo, with the loss of 1,000 
men. After the defeat he moved bis encampment in a north- 
ern direction, not doubtiug that General Harris would adopt 
the route to Seringapatam which had been taken in the pre- 
vious war by Lord Cornwallis, It had therefore been laid 
waste un^cr his o^vn inspection, and not a particle of dry 
forage or a pile of grass was left uuconsumed.' But the 
chief of the guide coips, Major Allen, 'whose exertions con- 
tributed pre-eriuiicntly to the success of •the campaign, and 
Captain Macaulay, were sent southward to examine the road 
which led to the Cavety, twelve miles distant; and they 
relumed at midnight with the report that it presented a fine 
and OiHin tract of country, and that the ford at Sosilla afforded 
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to more tliao it expcricnceil tho same kind of cmbarraFsments 
whlcii bad defeated Lord ComvraBiVf* first expedition in 1791. • 
On tlie third day of the march, every store wliicir con\d possibiy 
be dispensed with was destroyed to increase tlie avaiiable 
carriage. As tlie army advanced, tlieVoss of powder a'nd sliot 
and other military stores, from the failure of the cattle, created 
very serious al.arm. Tliis was attributed to the climate and 
water of, Mysore, which were said to be unfavourable to the 
cattle of the Carnatic. It was owing to tlicsc impediments 
that the army was "Snly able to advance at the rate of five 
miles a*day, when every hour was of increasing importance. 
Two days after the Combay dirision had effected a junction 
with General Ilarris, it was found, on weighing the rico bags, 
that the stock was mysteriously diminishcd->6ucli mysteries 
are by no means uncommon in the commissariat dci'artincnt— 
aud there tcmalucd only eighteen days’ constmiplion, even for 
the comhatauts. It was evident that unless the supplies which 
Colonel Read was theu employed in collecting in the southern 
districts could reach the camp before the Cth of May, it 
would bo redneed to a state of starvation. General Floyd 
was therefore despatched trilh a large force to convoy them. 
ProsiMsoftti* For aiiy^ details of the siege, which may be 
considered as having commenced on tho 17th of 
i'S3. April, we cannot find room. It was pushed on with 

such vigour tliat tho Sultan was induced, within three days, 
to make proposals for a conference. General Harris, in his 
reply, dwelt on the repealed ctforts made by Lord "Wellesley 
to avert riie war by negotiations, and informed him that the 
only conditions on which he was now authorised to treat, 
were, the cession of half bis-dominions, the payment of two 
crores of rupees in t^vo instalments, and the delivery of foiu* 
of lus sons, and four of his chief ofGcera, as hostages. The 
Bultan, who still appeared to have no just conception of his 
danger, raved at what he termed the arrogance and tyranny 
of the proposition, and did not deign to return any reply to 
it. “Better,” he exclaimed, “to die like a soldier, than to 
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them, at length lost confidence, and every avenue was choked up 
with fngitives. 

Death *nditt- Tho columu Commanded by General Baird at 
made its way to the front of the palace, 
May, iT9«. and'Major Allen climbed d^er an unfinished wall 
with a flag of truce, and was conducted to an aj)artment 
where two of Tippoo’a sons were surrounded by officers and 
attendants in a state of the deepest consternation. The 
hlajor gave them and their adherents the assurance of com- 
plete safety, and endeavoured to convince them that tho only 
chance of saving the life of their father was his immediate 
surrender ; but they declared most solemnly that he was not 
in the palaco. He then requested tlmt the outer gate should 
bo opened to prevent its being forced by the victorious soldiers, 
to which they at length consented, but not without great 
hesitation. In front of it Major Allen found General Bail'd 
with a large body of European troops, who had just learned 
that on the preceding night Tippoo caused twelve of their 
comrades who had fallen into bis hands to be murdered in 
cold blood, and they wero frantic to avenge them. Tho 
General, however, succeeded in preventing their entrance 
into the palace, where ifo life would have been sacred, and 
lie requested that the yonng princes should be brought out to 
him. They were received with great humanity and kindness, 
and conveyed with suitable honours to the picsence of the 
Gcneral-in-cliief. General Baird now proceeded to search tho 
pahice for the Sultan, when the commandant offeied to point 
out the pljce where he was said to be lying, though, as he 
had lieard, only wounded. IIo accompanied the General to 
the gateway which had been the great scene of conflict and 
carnage, and which presented a ghastly spectacle. It was 
already night, and the bodies lay heaped* in masses on each 
nilwrr ; they were separately drawn out and esainiucil by the 
light of torches. One man alone, the personal attendant of 
the Sultan, was found alive, and ho pointed out the spot 
where the body of his master lay. It was immcdhitely reoog- 
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niscd by the native commandant, and conveyed to the palace. 
It appeared, on enquiry, that Tippoo had received three 
wounds in succession, and was then placed by his faithful 
attendants in his pal-mkeen, but the spot soon became so 
blocted up with dead*and dj'ing combatants that it was found 
impossible to remove it. Tippoo then appears to have crept 
out, when a European soldier, entcriDg the gateway, endea- 
voured to snatch bis brilliant sword-belt. Though fainting 
from loss of blood, the Sultan grasped a sword which lay near 
him, and aimed a blow at the soldier, wfio immediately lodged 
a ball in his temples, and deprived' him of life. Hia remains 
were conveyed through the city, and the inhabitants crowded 
the streets and prostrated themselves before the bier of their 
Tate sovereign. He was Interred in the superb mausoleum of 
the family, by the side of liis father, with oil the imposing 
rites of mahornedan sepulture, and the bonoui's of an European 
military funeral. 

chmctwrf Thus, in the space of a few hours, fell the 
iiiivoo,i7« capital of Mysore, though gan-isoned by 20,000 
troops, defended by 287 pieces of ordnance, and provided ^vit!^ 
well stored arsenals and every munition of war. It was the 
opinion of Lord Wellesley and of the'best military authorities 
around him, that with a thousand French troops well com- 
manded, Seringapatam, through the strength of its foitifica- 
lions and the difficulties of approach, would have been im- 
pregnable. With the capital fell the dynasty of Hyder, after 
a career of thirty-eight years. Tippoo, who wos forty-six at 
the time of his death, possessed none of his fatherb nhilitics, 
either for war or for peace; he exhibited neither the 'same 
moderation in prosperity, nor the same equanimity in adversity. 
In the opinion of the Mysoreans, the one was bora to create 
an empire, and the tfther to lose it. Tippoo died bravely in 
the defence of hia throne, but it was Iho death of a soldier, not 
of a general or a sovereign. Ho was distinguished by bigotiy 
and intolerance, and was the only Mahomedan sovereign since 
Aurungzebo who detenmiied to propagate bis creed by perse* 
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cution. father nn<\ i*»»n for (Jiiity yrar^ tin* 

Bamc rancorou«» liatrinl of the EnglNh, sni! il wa< n of 
their I'rojccts tIimn;,*liotil tljH ji'fio*! wh!c!i inninly ' 

the j'ohej* of the ComjnnyV Gortn»t«»-iit. The nnini'^ity of 
llyderwas occasionM hy the fnWH-^Vf tlje Ma'lra'^ cousinl*, 
that of Tij'i'oo 5j>nirt;f fit.m Iii^ nalnral mah*%olerin‘. ll.o 
•sxpuMoii of the Eiiglt«'it fmm ln<l!\ wa< tli'- niliji;: inv'ion of 
hid hfc. anil to accotnj>H‘>l» thin oly^-ct he iiitrif^ml in taiTJ' 
linrbar in Ituha, ntiil Fonl hU etiusHiries to atii! I'ari"*. 

PI i)i» C**ntory the Dcwati had l«vn llie 

tnniKtioMCFf fourcc of cotistanl anxiety to t!»e Conrt of Din-*** 
*'”■ ten*, and tlic theatre of |>cri'ctiLal warfare. Tlie 

f.afcly of the Itriti'^h podPOdsions had Mway^ t«t'ri I'nenriuns 
cten in theintera'alsof j>eace. f/»r<l\Yo1Ii>I«'y feniiinalw! lliii 
Btato of ln««*cimty. Within a twiUemontli after hn(lm;'*in 
Calcntta lie extin^i«licd the rnmcli party ami fnlliietico at 
Hyderabad, and rindc all the NiK»rn*a resniim-'* t'lib-cnii'Jil to 
IJritWi intefc-»lS 5 In* annihilated the linpilntn of Mysore, and 
lie cslabli*!lied the Com|'3ny*B authority fnnn Cap' Comorin 
to the Kidtna on po rolid a baeU tlmt it ha< nc\er itinct* U'cn 
interrupted. Tlie capture of Serinpajiatatn, an event Fec*md 
• in impirlance only toVho battle of Tbpsy, redounded thmu};!! 
tlie whole coiilineut, and the pndd'*n and complete extirirtion 
of one of the substantive jiewcrs of India, Btnick terrtir into 
thchcarta of its princes, oiid exalted the pre'itiijt‘of the llritlih 
(Jovemment. Hut theso ndvaiitnge* were not obtaine<l ^^^t!l. 
out the xiolation of lhp«io solemn injunctionR which tho wisdom 
or tho fears of rarliamcnt. Urn Minbtrj*, and tho East India 
Coinj>tuiy, liad issiued to restrain tho pn'wth of tho British 
empire in India. “ I supitope,” said I<onl Wellcslo}-, in writinf; 
to ilr. Pitt on tho Biibject of these transactions, “ymis^iil 
either hang mo or magnificently honour mo for my deeds. In 
either case I phall bo gralifieil; for an English gallows is better 
than au Indian throne.” Ho was magnificently honoured, by 
the King with a efep in tho peerage, by tho Parliament with 
its thanks. 
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cre Con of n Wellesley entertained no views of territorial 

newMraore aggrandisement when he entered upon the war 
arnastr, Tippoo, but the issue of it had placed the 

whole of his domimons at the absolute disposal of the Company, 
and the right of conqufst was eserased with great 'wisdom 
and moderation. Lord Wellesley, who acted in this matter 
exclusively on his own judgment, •without consulting his ally 
the Nizam, felt that the appropriation of the whole territory to 
the Company ^ould have raised a flame of discontent at Hy- 
derabad and Poona, which it might have fost another war to 
quench. To have divided it cqnallj' between the Nizam and 
the Company would Lav© inflamed the jealousy of the 
filahrattas, and enlarged the territories of a prince ^^ho was 
incompetent for the management of those he ah'eady possessed. 
To’have given the Peshwao proportionate share of the con- 
quered districts when he had not participated either in the 
expense or the risk of the war, would have been an net of 
inconsistency, and it would, moreover, have imprudently 
strengthened a power of very doubtful fidelity. Lord Welles- 
ley, therefore, determined to mahe over a portion of tho terri- 
tory to the ancient dynasty of Mysore, whom Tippoo had 
reduced to a state of abject poverty and humiliation. The • 
family had passed out of all recollection in the country, which 
rendered the act the more generous. A cliild of five years of 
age — the present raja — was drawn from obscurity and placed 
upon the throne, to which districts yielding fourteen Lies of 
liagodas a-year were attached. It was intended that the new 
state should bo essentially native in its character and admiui- 
stialion, aud the brahmin Poornea, v\bo, although a flindoo, 
had been for a quarter of a century the most efficient of the 
ministera of Hyderaud Tippoo, and was tho model of an Indian 
statesman, was appointed to the chief control of affairs, while 
Colonel Close acted as^tho representative of tho British Go- 
v«ranituV. TbojmVitsrySorce, ior \be mamtenance oi-whlcb 
tho sum of seven Lacs of pagodas wc i '..ted.-’' i'© 

disdi'lined and (»mmaiidcd by Britt ^ \ ^ * * 
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•was, moreover, at liberty to take over the entire management 
of the state, or of any portion of it, if tbo mal-admioistration 
of tlie raja should endanger tho subsidy. Though Lord W cl- 
lesley deemed it expedient to associate tho Kizam with the 
Company in the preliminary convention for tho di‘?j)Osal of tho 
conquered territory, tho treaty with tlio Mysore raja ■was con- 
cluded in the name of the British Government alone, from 
whom he received the kingdom as a free gift, bestowed on 
him personally, without any mention of heirs. Tho whole 
arrangement was mgrely a screen to cloak tlie appropriation 
of the resonrees of the kingdom to tho objects of tho British 
Government ; and Lord Wellesley did not hesitato to afllnn 
that tho territorioB thus placed under tho nominal soTOreignty 
of the raja of Mysore constituted substantially an integial 
portion of our owu donuaions. But he did not fail to do justice 
to the interests of the country in tho selection of the members 
of the commission appointed to complete the organization and 
settlement of it. It included Colonel Barry Close, the prince 
of tho Indian diplomatists of the time ; Captain Malcolm, after- 
wards Governor of Bombay; Captain Munro, subsequently 
Governor of Madras ; Ilenry Wellesley, eventually Lord 
Cowley, ambassador in»Paris; and the Duke of Wellington; 
— the largest number of men of genius ever assembled at tho 
same board in India, either before or since. 

Allotment of remaining districts of Mysore were thus 

the remaimns partitioned. Territory of the annual value of 
fnwi7,j799. star-pagodas ■was allotted to the Com- 

pany, but charged ■with the payment of 2‘t0,000 pagodas to 
the famines of Ilyder and Tippoo, -with the proviso that the 
British Government should be at liberty to make such deduc- 
tions from time to time from the sums allotted for their main- 
tenance as might appear proper on the decease of any member 
of the various branches of Gie family, aiid to limit, and if ad- 
visable, to suspend entirely tho payment of the whole or any 
part of the stipend, in the event of any hostfle attempt on the 
part of the family, or any mmnber of it, against the peace of 
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nmnifest their sense of tlio merits of Lord Wellesley, offered 
him a donation of ten lacs of rupees from the proceeds of the 
captured grain, which appertained to the state, hut his high 
sense of honour induced liim to decline the gift, on which 
they settled an annuitj* of f.a,000 a-y<yir on him for twenty 
years. But the Commander-in-chief, General Ilarris, far 
from exhibiting the same roagnanimity allotted to his own uso 
double tho usual share of his rank, or thirteen lacs of nipee«>. 
The general oflicers followed bis example. The injustice of 
depriving tho rest tho army of their legitimate dues by 
this unfair appropriation was so palpable, that tho law officers 
of the Crown to whom tho case was referred — tlie Attorney- 
General, subsequently Prime Minister of England, and tlie 
Solicitor-General, afterwards Speaker of tho House of Com- 
mons — advised the parties to refund the excess, of their own 
accord, hut they refused to relinquish a cowrie. A suit was 
therefore commenced against them In Chancery, which, how- 
ever, was not successful? but the stigma of this rapacity 
tarnished the laurels of Scringap.atam. 
reBhii»Te^iu«» Tippoo, Lord 

theoffef#<i Ur- It'eUcsIey demanded of tho Peshwa the aid of tho 
"“Tt »9 contingent yhich he was bound by tho treaty of 
3792 to furnish, and ho ostensibly ordered Pureshram Bliao, 
one of the great feudatory chiefs of the JIahratta empire, to 
join the British army with his force. At tho same time, 
however, Bajee Rao, with his usual duplicity, received two 
Takeels at his court from Tippoo, and accepted a douceur of 
tliirteen lacs of rupees, unknown to his mipister, Nana Pur- 
nuvese. • The ilahratta contingent consequently took no 
campaign. On the contrary, the Peshwa and 
a concerted a plan for attacking the dominions of tho 
izam, while his army and that of hia British ally were occu- 
siege of Seringapatam? aTid on the 2Cth April, 
‘ j Lord Wellesley, who was fully apprized of their 
nations, considered a rapture with them imminent. But 
ore their plans could he matured they were astoimded by 
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rich district of Bedaore mtU its important fortresses. Two 
British armies were sent against him, who succeeded in 
recorering the district, and driving him to the*frontier of the 
Peshwa’s dominions, wheie the pureuit necessarily ended. 
The distractions which prevailed among the Mahratta chiefs 
enabled him to collect another and a larger body, and the 
revolt began to assume formidable (Umensious. It Avas mani- 
fest that there could be no tranquillity in the Dcccan while 
this bold chieftain was roaming through it, at the head of an 
increasing foice of» marauders. Colonel Wellesley was, 
therefore,' directed to tahe the field against him, and with his 
usual energy and promptitude, pursued him Avithout the re- 
Uxatlou of a day for four months, from district to district, and 
at length brought him to bay on the 10th September, 1800. 
With four regiments of cavalry, European and Native, ho 
completely defeated and dispersed 5,000 of Dhoondia’s horse. 
The freebooter fell in the action, and the insurrection, which, 
without this vigorous effort, might have ended in the esta- 
blishment of a hostile power, was completely suppressed. 
C»«ipnofT«rri- By the treaty concluded w’ith the Nizam, ontlio 
September, 1798, the now subsidiary force, 
wluch took* the place of the disbanded French 
hatbalions, was placed on the same footing Avith the regiments 
prcAiously in his service, and restricted from acting against 
the Mahrattas. The minister was no stranger to their in- 
satiable upacity, and the recent refusal of the Peshwa to 
mitnit the arbitration of the British Government forthe'settlo- 
ment of Jiis demands on the Nizam, plainly indicated the 
tieatmcnt Avhich he had to expect from the Mahratta poAvers. 
He tlicrefore proposed to 'the Resident that the subsidiary 
farce should be angmcntetl, more especially in the cavalry arm, 
uud that territory should be subetitutejl for the subsidy in 
money Avhicb was then paid for its maintenance. Tbe pro- 
posal was most welcome to Lord Wellesley. He felt that the 
cash p-Ayments might be prccarioos, and that the conveyance 
o po large a sum month month from the treasury .to the 
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controverted, on. tlie grotmd tliat the raja himself ^as in a 
state of mental incapacity at the time, that Serfojee was an 
only son, and that he washeyond the age of ten. Ameer Sing, 
the half-brother of the deceased prince, was accordingly 
placed on the throne, with the fall conturrcnce of the Court 
of Directors. Serfojee, who had been educated by the 
niissiouatj' Swartz, and 'was a youth of many accomplish- 
ments, did not cease to press hia claims on the British Govern- 
ment, and they were indirectly strengthened by the gross 
miscondnet of Anicc^ Sing, who was a mere Asiatic volup- 
. tnaiy and tyrant. Sir John Shore was at length induced to 
submit the. case anew to the most renowned pundits in Hin* 
doostan, as well as in the Deccan, and they concurred in pro- 
nouncing the adoption of Serfojee nncsccptioual, according 
to the precepts of Hindoo law. The Court of Directors, 
persuaded that they had given their sanction to an act of 
injustice by his exclusion, instructed Lord Wellesley to place 
liim on the throne, oa condition that be shonld accept any 
arrangement the Government might think fit to dictate regard- 
ing the more punctual payment of the debts due to tlie 
Company, and the better management of the country. 
Commissioners were appemted to examine the condition and 
the resources of Tanjore, and on their report. Lord Wellesley 
assanied the entire administration of the coimtry, and settled 
on the raja au annual ollowanceof one lac of pagodas, together 
with a fifth of its net revenue. Tims expired this little inde- 
pendent principality, a Imndred and fifty years after it had 
been founded by Shabjee, the father of Sevajec. 

The»titeofthe lathe treaty made by Lord Comwallis, in 1792, 
Caroabt, .jljg Nabob of the Carnatic, it was provided 

that an annual subsidy shonld be paid for the support of the 
British troops to o'hom the defence of the country was com- 
mitted, and that certain dfetricts should be pledged to the 
Company, on which no assignments should be given. Maho- 
med dli, the reigning prince, whom the Company had set up 
as “their own nabob of the CanmUc” in the days of Clive and 
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with oitiQCtion. In 1795, Lord Hobart, the Governor of 
3Iadra3, endeavoured, at tbe particnlar request of the Court of 
Directors, to obtain a modification of the treaty of 1792, and 
proposed that the mortgaged districtfi, on Tvhich tbe Nabob 
continued to grant assignments contrary to his engagement, 
should be transferred to the Company in lieu of the subsidy. 
To secure the concurrence of the Nabob, he offered to relinquish 
debts due to the Company to the extent of a crore of rupees, 
but his creditors qpDStrained him to reject the proposal, 
because, though highly advantageous to his interests, it 
rvould have extinguished their own flagitious profits. Lord 
Hobart then proposed to resort to coerdon, on tbo ground 
that tho treaty of 1792 had been violated by the Nabob, and 
ceased to be binding on the Company, but Sir John Shore, 
peremptorily refused his concurrence; and the acrimonious 
conospondenco which grew out of tho proposition, induced the 
Court of Directors to recall Lord Hobart. . 

They had, however, set their heart on this 
i<y'*p«po»»u measure, and they requested Lord Wellesley to 
JCadns on his way to Calcutta, and make 
* a second effqrt to procure tho Nabob's consent to- 
it. But under tho interested cormsel of the harpies around 
him, ho not only spumed tho proposals, but went so far as to’ 
raise tho question whether the Company had any claim 
whatever upon the Tovcnucs of tbe Carnatic. The negotiation 
consequently fell to the ground; bat the treaty of 1792, had, 
likewise, given the Governor-General authority, in the event 
of a war^n tho Coast, to ft-ssomo tho entire government and 
resources of the Carnatic, with the reservation of a fifth for the 
support of tho Nabob's dignity. In tho prospect of a war 
with Tippoo, tho Court of Directors had, moreover, directed 
the Government of India to take possession of tho Carnatic, 
and not to relinquish it without special instructions from them. 
But Lord Wellesley was unwdUng to adopt bo extreme a 
measure, and mado the milder request of a contribution of 
three lacs of pagodas for the oso of tho army then about to 
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tnko tJio TJ»> Nnljol> ju-wIp a poU-ouj |»romi'*o to furnish 
tliw Bui'libN viohlc-i it ‘’with rimiinitAnro of 

infamy.” In rolianco on hi-* tlm wnniy Hindi in tlio 

Madmi trcnxufy had l)€i’n fully ojijirnj»n.itc<l to tfio f<jtnj'morit 
of tho army, ami hii failure I'rovwl rno«l di-'.a'trom 

If) tho mihtary ojn-mtiobi of tlio f'ainjmjrn, if a pnpj'ly of 
treainro had nut opjiortJifM'ly arrivwl from I/)rd 

Wcllo-’li’y next I'reitoocil to tho Na1>oh to retioiinro for over 
tho rigiit of llie Coinjiany to o**<nmc the mampement of tho 
Carnatic, on the ocnirreuco of war, if ho would ronn’iit to 
transfer in pcrp'luity lomloty yhldinp* nn nnnml revenno 
equal to tho eub'idy ho waa l)Ound to contrihutc for tho 
tnilitary defence of tho country, ho rwii inp tho licnefit of 
whatever additional rontu tho diitricti niipht yield trtidfT 
Improved manapomeut. I/)nl Wvlh**ley likewi*o olTerefl a 
liberal and generom arrangement r«-*p«vtii)p the debti due by 
tho Nabob to tho Company, which Ml little Ahort of two croret 
of rupocA. Bat this proposal waa likewise rcjecteil, ami tho 
GoTcmnr-General w.ai rebuked for having venture*! tonwhe IN 
at a time when tho initalments wero punttnally j>aid, tillhtmgh 
witii money raised at usurious interest^ • 

«f ***“ treaty of 1792, tho Nabob was lioond 

v»ipoti-» “not to enter into any nepotiation or political 
‘1“"''"'*'''” corrcspondenco with any European or native 
power, without tho consent of the Company.” But, on the 
fall of Scrinpapatam, papers were discovercsl which showed 


that both the lafe;.snd the present Nabob had been cnpapeil in 
a clandestine corrcspondenco with Tippoo, by ni<t.vns of a 
Cypher — wliicli was found — and had conveyed secret inlclli* 
gence, and friendly admonition, and important advice to him. 
The fact of this intrigue was established by tho clearest oral 
and documentary eviticneoj nor will it appe.ir incrcfliblocscept 
to a European mind. Intrigue is the aliment of native courts, 
and there was not a native prince in India who would liavo 
considered such a plot dishonourablo under any circumstances, 
or felt any regret except on its failure. On examining the 
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documents, Lord "Wellesley came to tlie conclusion that the 
Nabobs, father and son, had not only violated the treaty by 
negotiating a separate connection with Tippoo, but had placed 
themselves in the position of enemies of the Company by 
endeavouring to establish a vuuty of iuterests with “ their 
most implacable foe.” The obligations of the treaty, ho said, 
were thus extinguished, and the British Government was at 
liberty to exercise its rights in whatever manner might bo 
most conducive to the general interests of the Company in the 
Carnatic. The “ qijmbination of fortunate circumstances” 
whidi had revealed the correspondence, removed every diffi- 
culty from his mind, and satisfied liim of the justice and equity 
of depriving the i>abob of the dvil and nnlitary government 
of the Carnatic, reserving a suitable proportion of its revenues 
for his support. But the negotiations then on foot with the 
court of Hyderabad, regarding the commutation of territorj' for 
the subsidy, were not, as yet, complete, and it appeared 
n’drisable to postpone the assumption of tho Carnatic. Tlus 
delay afforded time for receiving tho direct sanction of tho 
Court of Directors and of tho Board of Control for this bold 
measure. But when the period for action arrived, tho ^?obob 
Oindnt-ool-omrah waa on Ids death-bed, and it W'as deemed 
indelicate to disturb his last moments with a painful discussion. 
On Ids death, the Governor of Jladras communicated to his 
reputed son, whom he had nominated as his heir, the proofs of 
his father’s and grandfather’s infidelity, by which all claim to 
the consideration of the Company liad been forfeited. He was 
informed that the succession to the musnud.was now a question 
o! favour and not of right, and that it could be conceded only 
on condition that the entire dviland military power of the state 
should be resigned to the British Government. Acting unOer 
the advice of the guardians whom his father had appointed, be 
refused to accept these conditions. Tl’ey were then offered to 
Azim-ool-omrah, the son of the deceased Nabob’s brother, 
who acceded to them without hesitation ; and, in the pompous 
language of the proclamation, “this prince, the immediate 
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great grandson of the Nabob Anwor-ood-deen khan, of blessed 
memory, had renewed the alliance between the Company an<l 
his illustrious onceatora, and established an adeiiuate Becurity 
for the British interests in the Carnatic; and the British 
TheCuni&tic Government* had resolved to exercise its rights 
anncicd. 1801 jfg poweTS, Under Providence, in supporting 
and establishing the hereditary pretensions of the prince in 
tlic SoohadarcQ of the temtoncs ot Arcot and the Carnatic 
Payenghaut.” In plain English, the Nabob was mediatized, 
and the Carnatic became a British province. A fifth of its 
revenues was allotted for his support; but the arrangement 
was distinctly and intentionally limited to him and to his own 
family, instead of being extended, as in the case of former 
treaties, to his heirs and successors. Tlie annexation of the 
Dcccan to the dominions of the Company was thus con* 
Bummated. Out of tho territories acquired from Mysore, tho 
Nizam, the Nabob of the Carnatic, and the raja of Taiijore, 
Lord 'iVellcsley aeated the Presidency of Madras. Of the 
population, which, according to a lalo census amounted to more 
than twenty-two millions, eighteen millions belong to Lord 
^Vellc 8 lcy ’8 annexations, and though they were m.'vilo in direct 
contravention of the resolutions of all tte public autlioiities ia 
England, they wero honoured srith their hearty concurrence. 
K»tiTr ^Vliilo ZemauD Shah was advancing towards 

loreriia, isflo. Ixird Wellesley despatched a nativo envoy, 
Jlclmdy Ali, to tho court of Persia, to instigate the king to 
threaten his hereditary dominions in Central Asia, and induce 
him to rccro'is tho Indus for their defence. Tho unscrupulous 
vakeel, who considered lying tho first qualificatioif' of an 
Oriental diplomatist, assured the king that tho Govemor- 
G^ieral was not in tho smallest degreo annoyed at the inva- 
siou of Zemnuii Sliah, but rather .wished him to advance into 
tho country, and tlms*'afford on opportunity of showing how 
easily lie could Iw expelled. But, ho remarked, tho Abdalco 
was a Soonce, and had grievously oppressed the Sheahs, tho 
ruling Bect in Persia, aiid constrained thousands of them to 
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take refuge in the Compares territories. To arrest the 
progress of so heterodox a prince reould be an acceptable ser* 
vice both to God and man. The pious monarch swallowed the 
bait,- and lost no time in giving encouragement to ilahomed 
Shah to invade the dominions of Ids bfother, Zeraaun Shah, 
who was thus obliged to retreat in haste across the Indus, in 
the course of the year 1799. 

But Lord WcUeslev considered it advisable to 

Milcolro'* nn- , . . . . i .t 

b»*sy» ptreia, Send a more imposmg embassy to Persia, with the 
view of gstablishing a British influence in Central 
Asia, and preveuthig the periodical alarm of an invasion by 
Zemaun Shah, with his horde of Turks and Tartars, Oosbegs 
and Ghfljies. The otBcer eclectod for this mission was 
Captain llalcohn, then not moro than thirty, who had 
attracted the notice of Lord Wellesley by the talent he had 
exhibited during the late critical transactions at Hyderabad, 
and the ardour of his professional ambition. Ho was pecu* 
liarly adapted for a mission, to a court like that of Persia, 
by his thorough knowledge of the oriental languages, 
character, and weaknesses, his admirable tact, and liis invari* 
able good 'humour. No accredited agent had visited that 
court since the days Queen Elizabeth, when the name of 
England was utterly unknown in Asia, and Lord Wellesley 
was anxious to impress the Persiaim with a due sense of the 
power and wealth of the British empiro in the east. The 
envoy's suite comprised more than five Iiundred persons, 
European and native. The embassy was equipped in the most 
magnificent style, and supplied with watches glittering with 
jewels, baskets of gold beautifully enamelled, lustres of 
variegated glass, richly chased pistols, and massive mirrors 
in gorgeous frames, wliidi twelve hundred men were daily im- 
pressed to con\ey from the coast to the capital, and a hundred 
and forty maunds of sugar and sugar-landy. Though im- 
peded at every step by the frivolities of Persian etiquette, 
Captain Ualcolm was treated with distinguished honour during 
Iiis progress tiirough the country. On his arrival at Teheran, 
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he was received in full dmb^ the king, decked with the 
jewels of *wliich his ancestor, Nadir Sbahj had plundered 
Delhi in 1739, and arrayed in a robe studded with precious- 
stones, the valuo of wliicdi was computed at a crore of 
rupees. The ulteiiorjmrpose of the mission rras to estabUsh 
a predominant iiifli'.enco at the Persian court, and this could 
he accomphshed only hy a lavish expenditure ; the envoy, 
therefore, “bribed like a king, and not a pedlai-,” upon a 
scale which made tho Court of Duectors wince. But, when 
he came to open his comnussion, he found that his immediate 
object had been already accomplished, by th^ bumble native 
vakeel who preceded him, and who had been instrumental 
in compelling Zemaim Shah to rccross tho Indus, by foment- 
ing the rebellioa of his brothers, and suggesting an attack 
oaBalkh, A political treaty was nevertheless made, which 
provided that the king of Persia should labour to counteract 
any future attempt to invade Hindostan; tliat if Zemiuii 
Shah invaded Persia, the Company should aid tho king with 
stores, aud that neither the French, nor any power in alliance 
with them, should bo allowed to erect a fort in any part of 
the Persian dominions. It stipulated, moreover, that if any 
of tho French nation should endcajour to establish tlieni- 
selves in the country, the king’s officers should disgrace, 
expel aud exterminate them. To extenuate this truculent 
order, Captain Jlalcolm expbioed that it was a mere eastern 
hyperbole, and, in reality, meant nothing. He likeiviso con- 
cluded a commercial treaty, granting various privilege^, 
which were, lioijcvcr, of no value, as the trade of Persia, 
in its most palmy days, had never been worth mdintaining. 
Tho result of tlie embassy fell miserably short of its cost. 
Indeed, tho political treaty, so far as it revealed our fears of 
tho inmsion of India by .a Enropoan power, through Persia, 
may Ihj considered ifosilivcly n^chiovous. Tho Govcmmeiil 
of India, however, experienced no further molestation from 
Zemaun Shah, who perished in battle two years after, 
ttopari .xpr- On tho fall of Seriiigapatam, Lord ‘Wellesley 
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«iUon u the suggested to Mr. Bundas the propriety of sending 
UauritiuB, 1793. ^ co-opcmte ih any attempt 

which the Ministiy might make to expel the French from 
Egypt. But the coraraomcation between England and India, 
was at that period so dilatory and preonrious, that he was for 
seven months without any authentic information from home. 
Ho limited his exertions, therefore, to the assemblage of a 
largo body of European troops at Trincomalee, the noblest 
harbour in Ceylon, to be ready to proceed in any direction 
which Mr. Dundas anight indicate. In the reply which ho 
stibscquently received from Downing Street, no notice was 
taken of the proposed expedition to Egypt, and Lord Wel- 
lesley resolved to employ the armament collected at Trin- 
cotnaleo in the capUuro of tlio Mauritius and Bourbon. The 
I>ossession of these islands, at an easy distance from tho 
continent of India, greatly facilitated the hostile projects of 
tho French, and exposed the political and commercial interests 
of England in tho east to no small risk. Tlie privateers 
fitted out in them preyed incessantly on British trade in 
every part of the eastern seas. The losses sustained by the 
merchants of Calcutta alone, since the beginning of the war, 
Were moderately estimated at two crores of rupees. Tlie rato 
of insurance had reached a point which almost suspended tho 
trade of tho port. Tho Indian squadron, under Admiral 
Bainier was unable to protect the Bay of Bengal, in wliich Cvo 
niercliant vessels had recently been taken. On tho 7th, of 
October, 1800, tho Company’s ship the "Kent,” armed with 
eighteen gimi, was captured by a French -vessel of war, a£ 
tiio inoufli of Iho Ilooglily, after an action of an hour and 
three-quarters, in which fifty-five of her crew were killed or 
wounded. Lord Wellesley could not brook this insult at tho 
verj’ threshold of Ids capital, and determined at once to send 
the Trincomalee fleet and army to tho islands, and extinguish 
this nest of corsairs. But, Iho design was unfortunately 
frustrated by Admiral Bainier. Ho thought fit to keep tho 
letter soliciting the co-operation of tho fleet, for six weeka 
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•without acknowledgment, though the lateness of the monsoon 
required the utmost despatch, and at length positively refused 
to take part in the expedition, -without the express commands 
of his Majesty, signified tbrongh the usual channel of the 
Admiralty. As the Ministiy were not prepared to displace 
him for this misconduct they gave him official credit for having 
acted under a sense of puhhc duty. To every one besides, 
it 'was palpable that he was actuated only by that feeling of 
contemptible jealousy which had so often led the officers of 
the royal navy to treat tlie instnictiqus received from a 
Governor of the Company with contempt. The expedition 
was iieoessarily abandoned when the aid of the navy was 
denied. The islands remained in possession of the French 
for eight years longer, and the priggUh conceit of the Admiral 
entailed on the commerce of India an additional loss of two 
crores of rupees. The recurrence of such acts of folly was 
subsequently prevented by an Act of Parliament which placed 
the king’s navy, equally with his army, at the disposal of liia 
representative in the east. 

Ftpcaitisn ts length, LoVd Wellesley received a despatch 

Downing-street, stating that Sir Ralph Aber* 
cromby had been despatched with a force of 
15,000 men, to co-operate 'with the Turkish army in expelling 
the French from Egypt, and that it was deemed advisable to 
support his operations with an Indian force. The armament 
collected at Trincomalee -was, therefore, ordered to the Red 
Sea, together with a large addition of Bombay troops. The 
•army, consisting* altogether of 4,000 Europeans and 5,000 
volunteer sepoys, was entrusted to General Baird, '"with the 
animating remark of Lord Wellesley, that a “ more worthy 
sequel to tho storm of Scringapatam could not bo presented to 
his genius and valo^.” Tho expedition touched at Mocha, 
and proceeded up tho Red Sea to Cosscir, where the troops 
performed ono of tho most extraordinarj- feats ever achieved 
by an army, that of traversing a hundred and twenty mfics of 
tho and and pathless desert to Ghennah, on Uio Nile.' General 
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Baird reached Cairo, on the 10th. August, and on the 27th 
encamped on the shores of the Mediterranean. The history 
of British India teems -with romance, hut there is no incident 
more romantic than the appearance of sepoys from the banks 
of the Gairges, in the land of the Pharaohs, marching in the 
footsteps of Alexander and Caesar, under an English commander, 
to encounter the veterans of the army of Italy. Before the 
Indian contingent, however, could be brought into action, the 
report of its approach, combined with the energy of Sir John 
Hutchinson, who had succeeded to the command on the death 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby, induced the French general to 
capitulate. But the power and the resources of tho British 
empire were most conspicoously exhibited to tbe world by this 
concentration of troops from Europe and Asia on the banks of 
tho Kde. 

Thfl Uut #f '\VitIiin a month of the snirender of the French 
army in Egypt, the preliminaries of peace 
between England and Franco were signed at Amiens. All the 
foreign setflements which had been captured in India, Ceylon 
excepted, were restored, as well as the Cape of Good Hope, 
then considered, and with reason, tho maritime gate of India. 
Tho Coart of Directors, mWer the influence of a short-sighted 
economy, immediately ordered their military establishments in 
India to bo reduced, but Lord IVellesley, not considering the 
British dominions sufficiently secure to justify such a measure, 
hcsitateil to comply with their order, and the course of events, 
fully vindicated his sagadly. Tho treaty of Amiens was no 
f^ooiicr ratif^d than Bonaparte dc««patcLed a large armament to 
Pondicherrj', with tho determination of re-establishing tho 
power ami influeuco of Franco iu India. It consisted of two 
fhip-} of tlio line, two frigates, and two corvettes, with a 
military staff of several general officers, aiyl a duo proportion 
of sul>ordma(o officers, with 1,400 European troops, and ten 
lacs of trca«un', under the direction of Moos. Lcger, who 
de«ij^iatix(i Cnptain-Gcncral of tho French establishments 
to Uio tjist of tho CaiHJ. It was to bo followed by a second 
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squadron of three ahipa of the line and two frigates. Lord 
Wellesley had brought with him to India the intense anti- 
gallican feeling of the day. It had been his constant aim for 
three years to exclude Frendi influence from every native 
durbar. He bad dbmpletely succeeded in closing the Deccan 
against it, and the feelings with whichi he now witnessed the 
amval of a powerful French force on the Coromandel coast, 
directed by the supreme gemus of Bonaparte, may be readily 
conceived. He felt that all our relations with the native 
princes would be at once deranged, ami the seeds of another 
conflict for supremacy planted in the soil of India, ever fruitful 
in revolutions. There was already a ffinnidable French force 
in Smdia’s pay in HLadostan, equal in numbora and strength 
to tho British anny in tbat quarter, and he could not contem- 
plate the co-operation of the two bodies jn the north and south 
without a feeling of just alarm. lie determined, therefore, by 
an act of unexampled audacity, to disregard the royal warrant, 
which peremptorily directed him to restore to the French 
Republic “ all the countries, territories, and factories which had 
belonged to it in India.” On the arrival of Admiral Lhiois 
with ids squadron in the roadstead of Pondicheny, Lord Clive, 
the Governor of Madras, was direAcd to inform him that the 
Governor-General had resolved to postpone the restitution of 
the French settlements till he could communicate with the 
Ministry in England. The fleet returned to the Mauritius, and 
before a reply could be received to the reference, hostilities had 
recommenced in Europe, and the British interests in India were 
thus saved frofa tho dangers they must have been jsposed to if 
tho continuance of peace had enabled Bonaparte to give full 
scope to his ambitious sdiemes. 

vitier All u. We tum now to the alTairs of Oudo. One of 
tho lat“st acts of Sir John Shore’s administration 
Jinuiry, I7J} was thc cleTation of Sadut All to tho musniid, in 
tlto room of the profligate Vizier Ali, v ho was sent to Benares, 
with an annual ]>en«ionof nlac and a half of rupees. Tho 
turbulenco of his disposition, however, rendered it imjirudeat 
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to permit him to reside bo near tlie frontier of Oudc, and it was 
resolved to remove him to Calcutta. lie spared no effort to 
procure a reyersal of the order, but without success. A day 
or two before the period fixed for liis departure, ho called on 
3Ir. Cherry, the British Resident, uaderwhbso superintendenco 
he had been placed, and compbined in very intemperate lan- 
guage of the harshness of this procedure. Hr. Cherry eudea- 
vouied to calm hia violence, and remarked that he was simply 
carrying out the orders of his superiors, for which he was not 
himself responsible. Yhe youth started up in a rage from his 
Beat, and struck Mr. Cherry with his sword. His attendants, 
who were waiting for llie signal, rushed in and butchered him, 
as well as several other gentlemen residing in the bouse. 
From thence they hurried to the houses of otlier Europeans, 
several of whom fell victims to tlieir fury ; hut on tlio arrival 
of a troop of horse, they took to flight, and eventually sought 
refuge in tho woody district of Bootwul. Vizier Ali was soon 
after joined by several zemindars, and wo« enabled to take 
possession of the eastern districts of Oude with a considerable 
force. Sadnt AU liad lost all popubrity by liis exactions, and 
m the hour of need discovered that both his subjects and his 
troops were disposed to desert J)iro, and join Die stand.ard of 
his rival. He was constrained, therefore, to apply for a 
British detachment to protect liis own person. Another de- 
tachment was sent against Vizier AU; his followers rapidly 
dispersed, and he fled for prot^tion to the Rajpoot raja of 
Jcypore, w)io delivered him up on tlie demand of Lord "VVelles- 
by. But even in that age of anarchy and treichery, the sur- 
render of one to whom an asylum liad once been granted, was 
considered an act of unpardonable baseness, and the raja 
became’ an object of contempt in every kingdom and province 
of India. ^ 

Au^entation. On the approach of Zemaun Shah to the Indus 
troops in Oud(, which has already been noticed, Lord tVellesley 
isoo. requested Sir James Craig, the commandant in 

Oude, to communicate bis views on the defence of that king- 
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m his servants, had Glled him idtli disgust. Keither was he 
pleased with liis subjects, nor they with him. From the first 
he had been indisposed to the cares of govemment, and ho 
was not reconciled to them by experience. He expected that 
one of his sons would be placed on the l^hronc, as a matter of 
course, to perpetuate his name, and that suitable allowances 
would be granted to the other members of the family. As for 
himself, the treasure which he had aanimulatcd — estimated at 
a crore of rupees — would procure him all the gratification ho 
could desire in a private station. Lord Wellesley eagerly 
caught at the proposal of the Nabob Vizier, and hastened to 
inform the Court of Directors that he intended to turn it to 
account, and establish the Company’s exclusivo authority in 
Code. He informed the Nabob that he was fully prepared to 
sanction the proposed abdication, prodded he took up his 
residence in the British dominions, and vested the government 
of Oude absolutely and permanently in the Company, but ho 
could not permit the public treasure, which belonged to tho 
state and was liable for its obligations, to be removed. 
HewitharB«« But tho Nabob Vizier had never seriously con- 
templated the resignation of his Idngdom to his 
son, and stiM less to the Company. Ilis ruling 
passion was avarice, and nowhere could it be more amply 
gratified than on ad Amatic throne. On the receipt of Lord 
Wellesley’s proposal, ho assured the Resident that he would 
not bring on himself the odium and disgrace of having sold his 
country for money, and had therefore abandoned all thought of 
retnement. LordWellesley expressed great kidignationatthe 
insincerity and duplicity, as he termed it, of the Vizier, and 
charged him with having made a proposal which was from the 
firet ilinsory, and designed only to defeat the reform of his 
military establishment by artificial delays. The Governor- 
General resolved to proceed at once to action. Several regi- 
ments were ordered to move to different stations in the Oude 
territories, and the Nabob was colled on to make provision for 
their maintenance, accordmg to the terms of the treaty. He 
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immediately addressed a memorial to the Governor-General, 
acknowledge" that he was the creature and dependent of the 
Company, but remonstrating against a measure to which he 
had never given his consent. The seventh article of the treaty, 
he said, provided thaC. no angmentation of the British force 
should be made without necessity, yet a large increase was 
now needlessly forced upon him. By the seventeenth article 
he was to enjoy full anthonty over his household affairs, his 
subjectR, and his troops; whereas ho was now requiicd to re- 
hnqiush the control of the military force in his doraimons, 
which would not fail to annihilate his authority, and expose 
him to the contempt of his people. This remonstrance excited 
the highest displeasure of Lord Wellesley, who ordered it to 
be retiinied to the Nabob, as being deficient in that respect 
which was duo to the first British authority in India, and ho 
was informed tlmt “ if be should think proper again to impeach 
he honour and jusUceof the Bnlish Government in such terms, 
the Oorm<,r-C»o„l would consider how such unfounded 
Kilnmnlcs and gro,, misrofrcsentatious, both of facts and 

urpuucnts, ought to be noticed.” 

“a." , '{'.'■“'■’“'"‘'''“■"JiaMedtoncce.sity.uudhcgun 
to disband. ■. part of liis own troops, in order to ob- 

Hut iuNo .‘'^“"'^^“""’'“^“''‘'''‘holiritishresiinen'ts. 

hr u u f’ “ ’ F"-™ 
UrmcXl 1 troop,, 0,0 complete the aiigmonutiou.” 
Zo ^J ", "T ‘'f“''y"-i"r''hich ti: collections 

hi, revenue, to ho drawn'u 7 l.J hii 1”°,"’™’ “ f "[ 
through ,1.0 licideii, ,0 LorS WclWcrX o„“r '■ iT 
elMemeiit, rcplinltlnt it fl.o rcccivmsll.o 

ins in whioli hi, „„ „„ loif^h.inr u" ° n””''" 

^ 

enimei.l to .ntcn««o dfeolnallr tor tho protection 
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o! Ills interests, as well os those of the Company, whicli wero 
menaced with common and speedy deslniclion by tlio rapid 
decline of tho general resources of Ids Excellency’s doitinions.” 
The Resident was then instructed to propose either that ho 
should resign tho entire management of tho civil and milltaiy 
government to tho Company, a sultahlo provision being made 
for his own raamtcnanco and that of his family, or that ho 
should cede to tho Company in perpetual sovereignty a section 
of his territories suffidcnt to cover tho expense of tho entire 
British force. Tho Is'^bob manifested the strongest repugnance 
to both proposals, and a tedious corrcspondenco ensued, wliich 
was marked, on the part of Lord Wellesley, by that iroperions 
tone which had characterized tho transaction throughout. Tho 
Nabob, unable to obtain any relaxation of tho demand, entreated 
Lord Wellesloy to allow him to go on pilgrimage, tijo pretext 
by which Hindoos and hlahomedans endeavour to escape from 
an embarrassing position. Tho xvholo of his territories and 
treasure, ho said, was at tho disposal of tho Company, and bo 
had neither incUnalion nor strength to resist them, but ho could 
not yield his consent to a proposal so injurious to his royal 
character. Lord Wellesley was desirous, if possible, to avoid 
the appearance of a compulsory cession of territorj*, and de- 
spatched his brother and private secretary, ilr. Henry Wel- 
lesley, to Lucknow, in tho hope that tlio presence of a member 
of his own family would overcomo tho repugnance of tho 
Nabob. Every form of ingenuity was exhausted to obtain tho 
voluntary surrender of the districts, but tho Nabob still per- 
■ fiisted in asserting that it would inflict an induliblo stain on liis 
reputation throughout India to deprive one of its royal houses of 
such a dominion. The Resident at length brought the discussion 
to an issue by ordering tho intendants of tho districts which bad 
been selected to hold themselves in readiness to transfer their 
collections and their allegiance to the Company. 

AaxczsUoaof The Vizier deemed it vain any longer to contend 
negotiators who could bring such arguments 
to bear on Mm, mid on tho 10th November, after 
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misrule, (Ugtnfied ■with the cmne of govermneDt at Luctnow 
■was not only unreasonable, but financially impracticable. The 
fidelity of the troops depended on punctual pay> and tliis 
punctuality required the solid basis of territorial revenues, 
honestly administered by British officers.* This is the sinew of 
the argument by which this high-handed— or as the natives 
would call it, zvlurdust — ^proceeding has been ■vindicated, and 
it will be readily conceded that it is by no means, deficient in 
strength- Nor should it be forgotten that tho Icingdom of Oude 
fell to the Company by right of conquest in 1763, and was 
restored to the reigning family as a matter of grace ; aud that • 
according to the prescriptive maxims of eastern policy, it -was 
considered e'ver after subject to the control, if not even at the 
disposal, of thoBdttsh Govecmaenl^who had accordingly moihi 
and unmade Nabobs at its own pleasure. It was doubtless on 
this principle that Lord Wellesley told the Nabob on one occa- 
sion during these negodations, that he had a right to take over, 
not a part only, hut the whole of bis country. 

AppohnmeM The settlement of the districts coded by the 

>nd Nabob Vizier was entrusted to a commission col- 

or aif.TUaty 

Wrti«»ier. sisting of the Company’s civil servants, of winch 
Mr. Henry Wbllesley, the brother of the Governor- 
General, who combined great administrative talent with much 
firmness and discretion, was made President. In announcing 
tins arrangement to the Court of Directors, Lord Wellesley 
stated tliat the laboura of the commission would probably be 
completed -within a twelvemonth, perhaps in a shorter period, 
and that lys brother would receive no allorvance beyond tho 
salary of his post as private secretary. The Diiectoxs expi essed 
iheir cordial approbation of the terms of the treaty, which 
was calculated to promote their interests, and which created 
thirty new appointments for their civil soevice, but they de- 
nounced even the temporary appointment of Hr. Wellesley as 
“ a virtual supersession of the jus rights ” of that favourite 
service, and they hastened to jpvo vent to their jealous feeling, 
in .a despatch, ■which peremptorily ordered his ^missal. The 
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President of the Board of Control, Lord Wellesley’s persona! 
friend, Lord Castlereagh, drew his pen across the despatch and 
returned it to the India House, mth the remark that the ap- 
pointment was not m the fixed and ordinary line of the Com- 
pany’s service ; that was only decent to await an explanation 
from the Govemor-Geaeral, and that Mr. Wellesley would 
probably have relinquished the office before the despatch could 
reach India. The labours of the commission were in fact com- 
pleted, and Mr. Wellealey had resigned the office, even before 
the despatch was drafted- ® 

The sartiier On Lord Wellesley’s return from the Coast, bo 
Court, leoo. devoted his attention to various measures of in- 
ternal adzninistration with lus accustomed ardour. Of these, 
one of the moat important was the reconstruction of the 
Sadder Court at Calcutta. Tins waa not only the highest local 
coart of appeal, bat was charged with the duty of superin- 
tending the admiiustration of justice, and the operations of the 
police throughout the whole of the Presidency. Under the 
native govemments, the prince bad always united the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers of the state in lus own 
person. The Company acted on the principle of introducing 
09 few changes as possible in the cx&ting system of adminis- 
tration, and it was accordingly provided that the Governor- 
General in Council should, in like manner, exerdse the highest 
jufficial funcUoDS, in addition to those of the executive 
government and of legislation. The Sudder Court was 
accordingly held in the Council Chamber, with closed doors, 
Ond without th'o presence either of the suitors of their 
pleaders. The proceedings of the lower courts were trans- 
lated into English and read to the members of Council, and 
the decisions they pas.^ed in each case, were recorded and pro- 
mulgated by the registrar. To this system of procedure, 
Lord Wellesley saw many grave objections. Tho translation 
of tho papers occasioned a vexatious delay, and the union of tho 
judicial and tho legislative functions in tho same body wa-s 
repugnant to spond priadfJ©; a cocscientious dLschargo ol 
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tbo duties of the Sudder Court trotild absorb all the time of 
the Govcraor-Gencral, •wliilo tlic administration of justice vrith 
closed doors deprived it of ono of its most important safe- 
guards, and impaired the confidence of the country. On tbo 
other hand, to throw open tlio Codna'l Chamber while suits 
were under examination, would not be avithout its disadvan- 
tages. The presence of the Governor-General on the bench 
would necessarily interfero with tho freedom of advocacy*; 
few native pleaders would bo found to contest liia opinions, 
and Us will, rather than tho bw, would too often bo the rule 
of decision. It was resolved, therefore, to divest the 
Governor-General and Council of their judicial functions, and 
to select tho ablest judicial officers in tho service to preside 
in tho Court. Lord 'Wellesley was anxious that tho chief 
judge should bo invested with tho same emblem of dignity 
which tho chief justice of tho Crown Court enjoyed, but bo 
was imable to procure tho distinction of knighthood for him. 
Tbo Sudder Court, however, was rendered Illustrious by tbo 
appointment of Mr. IIcDry Thomas Colebrooke, tho most 
profound Orioutal scholar of tbo day, and ono of tho most 
• distinguished ol the public servants, to preside over its pro- 
ceedings. , 

Tii« Coiifjre of became evident, moreover, to Lord Welles- 
Fort wnuam, ley’s mind, that there could bo no substantive 
improvement in the administration of tho country, 
without pToviding o succession of men, sufficiently qualified 
to conduct it. The dvil scrvico had produced not a few men of 
first-rate ability, but it was in its origin cjply a mcrcantilo 
staff, am? it had not been deemed necessary to accommo- 
date the training of tho dvilians, as a body, to the more 
important duties which now devolved xipon them. India was 
still considered rather in the light of a commercial factory* 
tbau an imperial domain. Por men who were to act as 
magistrates, collectors, judges, , political agents, and ambas- 
sadors, it was still deemed snffident if they were well versed 
in the mysteries of the counting-house, understood book- 
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keeping by double entry, and mote a hand •n’liich the 
Directors could read. Tlie system which Burke had repro- 
bated fifteen years before was still unchanged, and lads of 
fifteen were sent out to the Indian service before their educa- 
tion was finished, with *no opportunity or inducement after 
their arrival, to complete it. Of the languages of the people, 
whose affairs they were to adnunister, they were not required 
to know even the rudiments. To supply these palpable 
deficiencies in the system of government, Lord Wellesley was 
determined to found a College in Calcutta, and assemble in it 
the young wiiters, as the embryo civilians were designated, 
from the three Preaidenaes, and set them to continue and 
complete their European education, and to study the laws, 
literature, and languages of the people they were to govern. 
The institution was projected on that scale of magnificence 
which marked all Lord Wellesley’s plans, and in the medal 
which was struck on the occasion, the date of its establish- 
ment was thrown, back a twelvemonth, to associate it with 
the memorable event of the capture of Seringapatam. A 
provost and vice-provost were appointed, witJi salaries of 
Indian magnitude, and the sum of 5^000 rupees a-month was 
allotted for the public table of the <^Uegians. Learned men 
were invited to join it from all parts of India, and in the 
minds of the natives the halcyon days of the great Mahome- 
dan and ILadoo princes, who had sought to render their 
courts illustrious by the assemblage of the literati, appeared 
now to be revived in the metropolis of British India. Four 
disputations we^e to be held annually in the grand edifice 
which Lord Wellesley had erected, “iu'an angust ifssembly," 
composed of the natives of rank and learning, pundits aud 
moonshees, rajas aud foreign ambassadors. Such an institu- 
tion was at tho time essentially necessary to give the stamp 
of cfilciency to tho'^ institutions of the British Government} 
but it was very costly, and, it was erected without tlio sanc- 
tion, or oven the cognizance, of the Court of Directors. 
Accordingly, on the 29tli Januaiy, 1802, they passed u 
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peremptory order for its immediate abolition. Lord Wellesley 
■vras mortified to an extreme degree by tliis subversion of one 
of his most cherished schemes, wliich exposed him to the 
contempt of India, and he gave vent to his feelings in a 
passionate appeal to his friends in the Ministry. He likewise 
placed on the records of the Council an elaborate minute, in 
which he combated the arguments of the India House, and 
maintained the necessity of such an institution with irresistible 
force. The objection which the Court of Directors had raised, 
on the ground of expense, had been obviated, he said, by 
the imposition of a* new tax, wliich would produce a sum 
equal to the charge of the College establishment. This was 
no other than the renewal of the transit duty on the convey- 
ance of produce from district to district, which Hindoo and 
Mahomedan Governments had been in the liabit of imposing. 
At the present day it appears incredible, that one of the most 
liberal and enlightened statesmen of that period, should have 
taken credit to himself for tho establishment of one of the 
most barbarous and mischievous taxes ever devised, and 
sought to mako provision for his noble college by the inter- 
ruption of inland commerce. He proceeded to pass an order 
for the abolition of the College, “as an act of necessary sub- 
mission to the controlling authority of the Court,” but immedi- 
ately after, issued a second order directing that the abolition 
should be gradually effected, in the next eighteen months. 
At the same time, he entreated Lord Castlereagh to use his 
utmost endeavours to save from destruction the institution 
which he regarded with feelings of greater exultation, than 
even tho Ijingdom he had built up in the Detcan, and to the 
consolidation of wliich ho vowed to devote his political life. 
Under the pressure of the Board of Control, the Court of 
Directors were induced to qualify their orders^ and permit the 
continuance of the College, but on a redi^ed scale, 'limiting its 
agency to the students of the Bengal Presidency, and to the 
cultivation of the native laitguages. To complete tho 
Eiuopean education of the students, and impart to them the 
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mdlmeats of the eastern tcmguea, they set up an expensiTe 
College of their own at Hafleybuiy. 

rriratoTrsde, lenewaiol the chartei in 1793, Patlia- 

njj— i8o\ ment endea'vooied to silence the clamouTS of the 

merchants and manufacturers of England for a participation in 
the Indian trade, by dbh^ng the Court of Directors to allot 
them 3,000 tons of freight annually. Though this concession 
was saddled with extravagant charges and vexatious restric- 
tions, the private trade soon increased, under its operation, to 
6,000 tons a-year. The commerce of India was, in fact, 
bursting the bonds of the monopoly, which, however valuable 
during the period of its infancy, was totally nnsnited to an age 
of development and maturity. The snbject was forced on the 
attention of Lord Wellesley as soon as he landed in Calcutta, 
and on the 6th October, 1798, he issued bis first notification 
for the encouragement of free trade between India and the 
port of London, to which, at that time, oU imports were re- 
stricted. Ship-building had recently attained great perfection 
on the banks of the Hooghly, and a vessel of 1,400 tons, a vast 
size for a merchantman of period, was then on the stocks. 
Lord Wellesley, on the part of Government, chartered a 
number of country-built vessels, and,rc3et them to the private 
merchants, with fiberty to make anttDgements with the prS* 
prietors to suit their own convenieDce, and secure those advan- 
tages which could not be enjoyed in the privileged tonnage of 
the Company. This indulgence was discontinued in 1799, hut 
it was found necessary to renew it in the succeeding year. 
The evils of the monopoly were daily becoming more palpable. 
Tho trade of Calcutta was increasing beyond all^^example, 
and forcing a passage in foreign vessels wliich were freighted 
by English capital, the funds of tlie merchants, and the savings 
of the services. In tho previous year, the imports and exports 
of American,' Portugiiese, and Danisli vessels had exceeded a 
crore and a half of rupees, and in September, 1800, there were 
8,500 tons of shipping, under fordgn colours, lying in the 
Hooghly. By these ships the produce of India was conveyed 
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to Enropo -nith great expedition and economy, and tho East 
India Company ^ras thus heaten out of tho markets on tho con- 
tinent. Lord Wellesley considered it important to secure this 
valnablo commerce to British interests. There ^cro 10,000 
tons of India-built shipping then anchorgd in Calcutta, and he 
determined, as in 1798, to engage a largo portion of this 
tonnage to convey the produce of tho country, belonging to 
private merchants, to the port of London. 

In Ilia despatch to tho Court of Directors on the 
subject, he stated that “it would bo equally 
rriTate Trade, xinjust auS impolitic to extend any facility to tho 
trade of the British merchants in India by sacri- 
ficing or hazarding the Company’s rights or privileges, by 
injuring its commercial interests, or by departing from any of 
the fundamental prindples of policy which now govern tho 
British establishments in India ; but tho increasing commercial 
resources of Great Britain claimed for her subjects the largest 
attamahle share of tho valuable and extensive commerce of 
such articles of Indian produce and manufacture as were 
necessarily excluded from the Company’s investments.” lie 
recorded his decided opinion that a well-organised system of 
intercourse between the jKirts of India and London was indis- 
pensable to the interests both of tho Company and of tho nation. 
These liberal views met with the entire concnrrence of 
Jlr. Dnndas, who said “it was notorious that at no period had 
the capital or commercial powers of the East India Company 
been able to embrace the whole, or near the whole, of the 
wealth of India, exported thence by trade tO England, and he 
was anxithis to authorise the Government of India to license 
the appropriation of India-bnilt shipping for the purpose of 
bringing home that India trade which the means and capital of 
the East India Company was unable to embrace.” Far different, 
however, was the feeling at tlie India Uotfse. The '^at dread 
of interlopers, which had haunted it for two centuries, was 
still in full vigour. Though the cream of the India trade was 
still to be assured to the Company, the Directors could not 
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brook that others should be permitted to taste even the lees. 
Tlie proceedings of Lord Wellesley were arraigned with the 
greatest virulence. That “ our Governor-Geaeral,” as be was 
usually addressed in the pubbo despatches, should pve the 
slightest countenance^ to free trade, was not to be endured. He 
lost caste at once and irretrievably in Leadenhall-strcet Eveiy 
effort was made to thwart his administration and weaken 
his authority, and, during the last three years of his Indiaa 
career, the treatment he experienced from the India House was 
scarcely less rancorous than that which had embittered the life 
of his illustrious predecessor, Warren Hlstings. TJie Court of 
Directors passed a vole, in the teeth of the Prime ilinister, 
Mr. Addington, condemning the liberal commercial policy of 
Lord Wellesley, and the Court of Proprietors cordially adopted 
it. A farther penod of ten years was required to break up the 
moao^Iy of twe centuries, and open the gates of India to 
British enterprize and capital. 


f ‘ko oiraigemeiits in Oude were com- 

the r vt- WeUealey sent in his resignation to 

tte Court ot Dn-ectora, assigning no other reason for tins Hep 
ha the completion of the plans he had derised for the aecnrily 
prosperity of the country. To 
Addington, howejer, ho unhurdeaSd his mind, and erplained 
ae CelT 71 K‘kemeal_tho hostde disposition of 
a oonSdence. They had 

perTOptordy ordered him to reduce the military eslahlishmenls 
Ssl fermghnn no optioa beWeeu an not of direct 

M to ’"“'•'he considered 

reSrd »' ‘ko Government. Thmtotal dis- 

Wer r 1 ‘•“‘y eonsidered him no 

eoMouSr '‘',e”/f™<k'><»>piro tvhicl. he endcaToured to 

at IkTeZo of,7 •'*'• “"»itoed advisable 

lke«dS7'7™- •TkqibadselecWforespecialcoasuro , 
additional aUownnces gnmted by the Madras Qovernmonl, 
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with his concuxrpnce, to bis brother, General Wellesley, to de- 
fray the charges of his important and expensive command in 
Mysore. He considered ^3 redaction as *‘tbe most direct, 
marked, and disgnsting indignity which could be devised.” 
The Act of 1793 had invested the Govemjjr-General in Council 
with the power of enforcing his orders on the minor Presiden- 
cies, though they might happen to supersede the injunctions 
of the Court of Directors. But the Court had now thought fit 
to issue orders to those Presidencies to carry certain measures 
info effect, notwithstanding any directions they might Iiare re- 
ceived to the contra^ from Calcutta. The authority of tho 
Supreme Government over the subordinate Presidencies was 
thus neutralized. 

The Court had not only taken upon themselves 
ftwnw m 11 ^ lo displace officers who enjoyed the full confidence 
tti6 Goveruor-Gcneral, but to nominate others in 
. opposition to his judgment. For cxamjJe, he had 
placed Colonel Kirkpatrick, one of tho ablest and most experi- 
enced officers in the service, in the important post of political 
secretary. The Court cancelled the appointment, to tho groat 
detriment of the public interests, and the injury of the Governor- 
General’s character and influence. They had likewise forced 
on him the nomination of Mr. Speke, an ex-member of Council, 
as officiating president of the Board of Trade, though ho 
had no higher recommendation than the favour of the Prince of 
AVales. At Madras, the Court had removed from the office of 
chief secretary Mr. Webbe, the most eminent statesman of that 
Presidency, and the unflinching enemy of that system of in- 
trigue an<i con-uptioo which had for more tfian thirty years 
disgraced the public service. This removal was the more 
offensive as it was to bo traced to tho base insinuation of 
some informer that Mr. Webbe exerdsed a strong influence on 
the mind of Lord Clive, which, if true, wfts equally honourable 
to both. Mr. Cockburn, the abirat financial officer at the 
Madras Presidency, was likewise displaced to make room for 
Bomo ncminee of Lcadenhall-street Lord Wellesley was well 
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Imo^ to Lare approved of both these appointments, and mdeed 
of all the proceeding's of Lord Clive, and he considered the 
conduct of the Court of Directors in these instances as a reflec- 
tion also on himself. This nomination to ofSces in India of 
those who could seci^re tbo smiles of tho Directors had been 
checked by Lord ComwalUs, who tlireatened to throw up his 
office if It were persisted in, « that ho might preserve his own 
chwacter, and avoid witnessing- tha ruin of the national iflte- 
rests. By the subsequent Act of 1793, the power of appoint- 
Ingr to official situations in India was vested in the local 
Governments, subject only to the grenerai control of the home 
^thonties. The interference with this patronage by the India 
House was therefore not only highly injurious to the pubUc 
interests, but altogether uncoustitulioDal. Lord IVoUesley 
JUS ly remarked that if the Government of India was thus to 
wirT department, deprived of all 
remli V " local detail by fl 
_ ooaanation of every public 

semat, it would be impossible to conduct the govimnent 

ft'""* ■ were dc- 

“'’P”'- »' Mf- miWor, eron fa » 

rTirZp' WOaMIe- 

to fani! r, " *” PonDdentWIy, ia 

T w ll • ”?“ f Ohairm.n of to Ooort. 

erZod fa to 1 fad boon i»- 

tbo Indi-i TT«„o„ . privileges on which 

liio inaia House was most sonsilive. ifa i » 
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Directors roso to fever licat. But tlio Chairs assured Lord 
Castlereagh that they wero not unmindful of his erainont ser- 
vices, and were alive to tho importance of retaining them for 
Lord WtUerffT despatch was sent out. officially 

Mked to rtmiiin Commending his zeal and aliility, and requesting 
liim to postpone his departuro to January, 1804. 
Little did they dream of the momentous results of this request, 
and of tho great revolution to which it would lead, in tho irro- 
trievaUo prostration of tho Mahratta powers, to whoso history 
we now return. , 


CHAPTER XXI. 

LOnO WELLEStEl’S ADSfDnSTIlATrOK — SIAniUTTA ArFAlIUI, 

1800—1803. * 

DMih of N»a» “Til® d<«truction of Tippoo’s power, and tho com- 
pleto ascendency established at Hyderabad, left tho 
Company with no antagonist but tho llahrattaB, 
and the two rival powers now stood front to front. It was 
the firm conviction of Lord IVellesley that tho peace and tran- 
quillity cf India could be secured only by tho extension of British 
supremacy over all its princes, by means of defensive and sub- 
sidiary alliances, which recognized tho British Government as 
the arbiter in every dispute. But nothing coijld bo more un- 
palatable fo the Mahrattas chiefs than this poHcy. Tho peace 
and tranquillity of India implied the termination of that system, 
of plunder and aggression which was tho foundation and 
element of their power. Tb^ believed, and not without reason, 
that these subsidiary alliances would oxtinguisb their inde- 
pendence, and deprive them of ^he respect of their subjects. 
The offer of such an aUIanco, whmh was made in the first 
instance to the Peshwa, in July, 1799, was therefore declined, 
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under the prudent ailvico of Kani riinitivc'O. In March, 
1800, Uiat prcal statesman cIohwI Wa louj' and chcjquered 
career. For mere than a <jmrtcr of a centiirr ho had licon (ho 
main'^pring of every movement in iho Maliratta empire. By 
Iho vigour of hia chnracter and tlio awdom of hii coiuidl-*, ho 
Jnil controlled llmdi«order9 of tho times, and lie wante<l only tho 
aiiiiition of personal courage to leuder him auprt'me. lie 
dKtinguifilied hy tho rare, and among tlic Mnhmtt.ns of thit 
age, tho incrodiblo rpiahtjes of humanity, veracity, am! honesty 
of puri’ose. llTiilo lio ndinimi the EngUsh for their sincerity 
and their energy’, ho had a |>atnotic jealousy of tlio i»crea«o of 
their power, which it was liti constant endeavour to n’strain. 
“ With liim," wrote Colonel Palmer, tho llesident, “ ha^ de- 
parted all tho wisdom amt mmlcmtion of tlio Mahratfa govern* 
went.” IIo hml been tho only chock on the growing ascen- 
dency of Sindia at Poona, who was left l>y liis death without 
a rival and without control, and now ventured at> far tolndulgo 
hU Bpirit of domination, as on ono occasion, svhen ho feared 
that Bajeo Rao meditated an escape, to eiirround hi-s palace 
and place him temporarily tinder restraint. It was not, there- 
fore, without secret delight that tho Peshwa contemplated tho 
rising jKiwer of Jeswunt Rao Ilolkar/thy whoso assistance ho 
hoped to free himself from the tyranny of Sindia. In propor- 
Vion 09 this hope increased, his inclination towards tho aiterna- 
tivo of a Rritisli alliance, wliicb Lord IVellesley continued to 
press on liim with great importunity, was slackened. 

TheWoVuT To eluddatetlicrisoof this celuhratwlchief, who 
fifflUy played an important part in the.transactigns of the 
next five years, it is necessary to bring up the history of the 
HoUcar family. Mulhar Rao Ilolkar, who raised himself from 
the condition of a shepherd to the dignity of a prince, died at 
the ago of seventy-six, after a brdliant career of forty years, 
nis only son died soon after the battle of Paniput, leaving his 
widow Aylah-hye, wilha sem ^ndadaugiiter. Tho son died in 
17G6, and his widow, a wetman ul estmuTdiiiaTy 
steadfastly resisted all the mitreaties of the chiefs to adopt a 
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son aiid retire into ot)scurity, and resolved to undertake the 
government, of the state herself, in the capacity of regent. 
With singular discernment she selected Tobajee Holkar, a 
chiel of the same tribe as ITuIhar Eao, though not of his 
kindred, to take the command of the army. It was scarcely 
to be expected that in a country like India, and in a period of 
unexampled turmoil, an arrangement which placed the military 
power in the hands of a great soldier, while the dvU govern- 
ment was administered by a female, would be of long con- 
tinuance. But the gratitude and moderation of Tokajee, and 
the commanding genius of the Bye combined to perpetuate it 
for thirty years. lie never failed in the homage due to her 
poation, and was never known to encroach on her authority. 
She sat daily in open durbar, and gave public audiences tvithont 
a veil, and dispensed justice in person to all suitors. She laid 
herself out to promote the prosperity of* the country by tho 
encouragement of trade and agriculture. She acqtiired tho 
respect ef foreign princes by the weight of her character, and 
in an age of extreme violence succeeded in maintaining the 
security of her own dominions. She raised Indore from a 
racro Ullage to the rank of a noble capital, Like^ all wealthy 
ICndoo females, she fell 'pder the dominion oi the priesthood, 
and expended large sums on religious edifices end establish- 
ments in every part of India, from Ramisseram to Ilurdwar. 
Relays of porters were daily employed at her expense in con- 
voying the water of the Ganges to the sacred shrines in the 
Deccan, however remote, and she was rewarded by the 
brahmins with the^titlcof an avatar, or incarnation of the deity. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of these acts of superstitious 
devotion, she was in other respects the pvuest and most exem 
plary of rulers, and added one more name to the roll of those 
illustrious females who have adorned the native histoiy of 
India with their genius and virtues. * 
n*»tho(Ajuii. Aylah-byo died ii\ 1795, and Tobajee in 1797, 
Totaj^ and the reign of anarchy began, not to close but 
1J35-97. in tho entire submission of tbe state fo British 
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nuthoritr, twenty' yean later. Toknjeo loft two 6orn l>y 
hU wife, Kashoo llao ami Mulbar llao, and two l>y a con* 
caVmo, JMWunt Ilao an«l \Vit(o>Tji><». KaHlio** Kan wa^ 
vreak in miml and doformo^l in I'ody, and Jii^ brotlior Jlulliar 
Kao aitumctl tho coMmmd of th« nnny, and tbo frovcrnmonl 
of tho state. Kn^hoo Kao te|»ainxl to Sindia at I’oona, and 
iio csponsi-d his ennse, and madn a ttvarheroiis attack on tho 
army of Mtilhar I5ao, « ho fell in the enjra^cnjcnl. The h'>'J«o 
of Ilolkar, wlitcb had long btvn tho riral of Sinduo, was ihns 
enfeebled and brought into completo^aulordlnalion to hii 
power, and another stepsras gaine*! in his ambitious endi’U- 
Toura to obtain t!io univers.il control of tho Mahratta common- 
wealth. Jeawunt Kao, who had talen jmrt with Mulhar 
Kao, fled from tho field of battlo lo N’og 7 >ort’, hnt tho D;a. 
anxious to conciliate Sindia, placc<l him in confinement Ho 
contrived, however, to m-iko Ills escape, and aouglil adugo at 
tho ^irt of Atiund Kao, tho chief of tho ancient prindfAlity 
of Dhar, to whom ho was cn-iblcd to afford material assistaaco 
in coercing eomo of his refractory subjects. Tho enmity of 
Stadia still pursued him, and tho raji was constrained to dis- 
card him, but to compensate for this breach of Kajpoot hes- 
pitalily, bestowed on him a parting gift of 10,000 rui>ocs. Ho 
quitted Dbar with seven inouiilod followers, and about a hun- 
dred and twenty ragged, Italf-armcd infantry, svilli tho resolu- 
tion to trust his future fortunes to Ins sword. Fully aware of 
tho strong prcjudlco which existed against him on account of 
his illegitimacy, ho announced hirastdr m tho champion and 
mjfl or jf*. his nephew, Khundch Rao, the youth- 

vnniiuo ful son of Mulhar Kao, and called uf>on all tho 
UQii»r. 1733. adjujrenia .^f tj,© Jiouso of Ilolkar to rally rotmd 
him, and resist tho encroachmeots of Sindia. Tho freebooters, 
who swarmed in Central Indio, Bhcols and Pindarees, Af- 
ghans and hfahrattas, hastened to join liia standard, aud thus 
commenced tho career of thi^ predatory chieftain. Soon after, 
he was joined by Ameer l^an, a Rohilla adventurer, then 
about thirty-two years of age, who had just taken servico 
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•with the Chief of Bhopal, hut quitted it in 1798 with a bod^’ 
of free lances to traverse the connti^, and levy contributions 
on his own account. For eighteen months the combined forces 
of the two chiefs spread desolation through the districts on 
tho Nerbudda, but were obliged to separate when they were 
completely esliausted. Ameer Khan proceeded eastward to 
the opulent city of Sagor, belonging to the Peshwa, where he 
subjected the inliabitants to eveiy species of outrage, and 
acquired incredible booty. Jeswunt Rao entered the pro- 
\ ince of Malwa, which had enjoyed repose and prosperity for 
thirty years, and dispersed his predatory bands in every direc- 
tion, and the country was half ruined before Sindia could tahe 
measures to protect it That chief was now obliged to quit 
Poona, where ho had continued to reside for eight years, ever 
since lus accession to the throne of his undo, domineering 
over the unfortunate Peshwa, from whom he estorted thc-sum 
of forty-seven lacs of rupees on taking his departure. Tlie 
notorious Sirjco Rao Gbatkay was left as his representative 
to maintain his authority with five battalions of foot, and 
10,000 horse. 

naiiar d.fciu Nothing can give the mind a dearer idea of the 
siii4«-*annr, anarchy and tjiiseiy which prevailed in Hindostan 
at this period than the case ■with which Jeswuut 
Piao was able, by the alluremcut of plunder, to organise au 
army of 70,000 men vritliin two years. With this force he laid 
waste tho districts of Malwa, and then advanced against the 
capital, Oojein. To tlus city the widows of the deceased 
llahdajee ^india liad fled with a large tnilitary»force and their 
treasures, to avoid the violence of Dowlut Rao. Under the 
pretence of espousing their cause, Ilolkar contrived to lull 
them into security, and in tho dead of night opened his guns 
on tlicir encampment, and constrained thpm to fly for their 
lives, while he tooh posscssiou ot all their property, and tf 
their valuable park of artillery. Xwo bodies of Sindia’s troops 
were immediately pushed forward from the south to avenge 
this insult, and expel Jcswunl Rao. One of ’these armie.s, 
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the capital which he wa'a on the point of giving up to plunder. 
Sindia’s army thus reinfoTced, and comprising fourteen of 
Do Boigae’s battalions, met Holkar on the 14th October, 1801t 
and totally routed him, capturing ninety-eight guns. This de- 
feat was generally ascribed to the absenC8*of Holkar’ s European 
officers whom he had injudiciously left behind. Sirjeo Eao 
entered Indore in triumph, and gave it up to spoliation, to 
avenge the plunder of Sindia’s capital. His ruthless troops 
were let loose on the city which Aylah Bye had spent a life in 
erabelUshing, and tbetfioblestedificcs were sacked and reduced 
to ashes. Those who were supposed to possess property were 
tortured to disclose it, and the wells were choked up wth 
the bodies of females who destroyed themselves to escape 
dishonour. If Sindia had followed up his victory with vigour, 
the career of Jeswunt Rao would probably have been 
brought to a close ; but, after cxpcUiug him from llalwa, he 
thought fit to enter into negotiations with him, under the 
impression that he was crushed beyond redemption. Holkar, 
however, either from mistrust of Sindia, or under encourago- 
meat from the Peshwa, or perhaps from an overweening con- 
fidence in his own fortune, advanced the most extravag.ant 
demands, and the negotiition fell to the gi-ound. He was 
not long recovering from tho blow. His wild and daring spirit 
was precisely suited to the cbaiacter of the times and of the 
country. His standard again became tho rallying point of 
the unguiet spirits who were hanging loose on society' in 
Central India, and not a few even of Slodia's soldiers deserted to 
it. IVith this force he proceeded northward, plundering every 
village anS town in his route, and, to the horror of his own 
lawless but superstitious soldiery, not sparing the renowned 
shrine of Nath-doivrah. He then mossed tho Nerbudda, and 
ljud waste the province of Candesh, whUe one of his coin- 
manden was sent to ravage the southern Mahratta pro- 
vinces. General 'Wellesley soon softer marched up through this 
territory, and remarked that Holkaj’a troops had cut all the 
forage, consumed the grain, and burnt the houses for fuel ; 
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cavalry, and thus was exhibited the anomalous spectaclo of 
British officers arrayed against each other under the hostile 
standards of native princes. The battle "was long and 
obstinately contested. Success at first inclined to Sindia and 
his ally; the slaughter of Holkaris t»oops was prodigious, 
and they had begun to give way, when he advanced from the 
rear, and vaulting into his saddle, called out to tlicm “now 
or never to follow Jeswunt Rao.” He dealt about him liko 
a mad lion, and his foaming valour restored the fortune of 
the day. The^victoy was complete, and placed in Ids hands 
the whole of the baggage, stores, and ammunition of his 
opponents. The Peshwa had come out to take part in tho 
engagement, but he was terrified by the first firing, and 
hastened to place himself beyond the reach of it, on the hill 
Parbutee, where he was surrounded by a considerahlo body 
of his troops, who would have been more usefully employed 
against Holkar. As he perceived tho scale of tho battle 
turn against him, he sent a messcogcr in haste to Colonel 
Close, who was encamped in the neighbourhood, to accede to 
all the conditions of the alliance winch he had previously 
objected to. ^Vhea ho fouud the day lost be retired to Sun- 
gumnere with about 7,*JOO men, and thence hastened to the 
sea coast, and despatched letters to the Governor of Bombay, 
requesting the accommodation of a vessel, in which he 
embarked, and reached Basscin on the Cth December. 

Jeswimt Eao, who entered the capital after the 
tTmnt IUq in battle, was aaxions, above all things, to obtain 
power, isoi possession of the person of the Peshwa, and to 
construct^n administration in which he himself should possess 
the same power and ascendency which Sindia had enjoyed for 
eight years ; hut the Peshwa was too deeply incensed at his 
conduct to listen to any overtnies. Finding at length that he 
had no intention to return to his capital, *nolkar sent for his 
brother, Bmrit Rao, and placed him at the head of affairs, and 
seated his son on the musnud, bargaining for himself an imme- 
diate payment of two crores of repees, and district.^ yielding 
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another crore, together with the command of the army and 
the substantial power of the state. For two months after his 
Tictoiy, he exhibited a spirit of siagnlar moderation, but in the 
end threw oS the mask and gave up the dty of Poona to 
indiscriminate plunder. Colonel Close was earnestly entreated 
.by Holkar to continue as the British Resident at Poona, but he 
refused to countenance this usurpation by his .presence, and 
Treaty of retired to Bombay in the beffinnmg of December. 

Ale was immediately placed in communication with 
ajee Rao, who was now eager for the alhance which was to 
restore him to his throoe. Accordingly, on tho lost day of 
December, 1802, the memorable treaty of “ defensive alliance 
protection,” was completed at Basseio, A 
Bntish force of 5,000 infantry, with a suitable complement of 
artillery, was to be stationed within the Peshwa’s dominions, 
and districts in the Deccan yielding twenty-six lacs of rupees 
n-year were to be assigned for their support. Iho Peshwa’ 
agreed to entertain no European in his serrico belonging to 
any nation at war with the English, to engage in no hostilities 
or negotiations without their concurrence, and to refer all bis 
clauM on the Nizam and the GoieWto the arbitration of 
the Oore^or-GeneraL The treaty UVe^rise guaranteed to the 
southeni jageerdars, the great feudatories of the Peshwa, the 
fuU enjoyment of all their rights. 

. The treaty of Bassem forms one of the most 
important epochs b the history of British India. 
It completely paralysed the head of the Mahratta 
wmmonweaUh,.and it inflicted a blow on the Jlahratta power, 
from which It never recovered. Although tho Peshwa’S authority 
was often set at nought by the chiefs, they stiU continoed to 
regard it as the centre of national unify, and a most important 
ekment in the existing struggle for the empire of India be- 
top Ike Mehrellci end u.e EDglish. There hes heen eo 
OT hatrr “f tWs treaty, tot 
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by Ldid Castlereagh, the President of the Board of Control, 
in a vcrj’ able state paper, entitled “ Observations on Mahratta 
afTairs,” and its policy was triumphantly vindicated in an 
elaborate' raemoraudum by the Duke of Wellington, then 
General Wellesley. From his own personal experience of sis 
years, wliich was superior to that of any one else in India, 
the General drew a very vivid sketch of the position and the 
policy of the various country powers, whose interests were 
niTected by the treaty. He demonstrated that it was the inevit- 
able corollary of the engagements which had been entered 
into with the Nizafii. On that prince the Mahratta powers 
had interrmnablo claims — the Asiatic claims of the strong on 
the weak — and they would have neglected no opportunity of 
enforcing them, which must have compromised the tranquillity 
of the Dcccan. The subsidiary alliance which Lord Wellesley 
had entered into with the Nizam, identified his intcrcBts with 
those of the Company, and gave him the protection of the 
British arms against the claims and the aggression of the 
Malirattas. Tlic necessity which had thus arisen of support- 
ing the Nizam against all lus enemies must have involved 
the Company, sooner or later, in a war with the whole of the 
Mahratta nation, and this could bo avoided only by forming 
an alliance with its recogm’sed chief, on the basis of consti- 
tuting the British Government the arbiter of these demands. 
Lord Wellesley considered the position of affairs at the end of 
1802, as affording the best occasion for effecting this impor- 
tant object. The Peshwa was a furtive, and both Sindia and 
Holkar, though with private and opiiosite intentions, had 
repeatedly urged him to interpose in the settlement of affairs 
at Poona, lie had the wisdom to ovail himself of this golden 
opportunity, whidi might never return, and to form a treaty 
with the Peahwa which ])laccd the settlement of all claims on 
the Nizam in the hands oS tho British porcrsisczit, and at the 
same time secured to it an absolute ascendency in the counsels 
. of Poona. Tho great Duke placed it on record that, “the 
tresity of Basscin and the measures adopted in consequence of 
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de^patclieil a confidential aj^nt to Sindia and tho raja of 
Na^ore, ostensibly to reconcile them to the allianco he had 
formed with tho British Government, bnt in reality to invite 
them to Poona to assist him in frustrating; it. Holkar, finding" 
all his plans thwarted by tho policy of Lord Wellesley, and by 
tho advance of a British force to sopport it, quitted Poona and 
retired to tlio north. Tho raja of Xngporo made tho most 
Btrenuous efforts to induce him to join tho league, and at 
length succeeded in effecting a reconciliation between him and 
Sindia, on tho condition that all tho dominions of the family 
should bo restored Co liirn, and that Ins nepliow, KhundeU 
llao, should bo liberated. But although ho Btg^ncd' tho 
engagement, and received possession of tho family domains, 
be evaded every solicitation to bring up his forces and join 
tho allies, alleging that ho was unable to raiso sufficient funds 
for tho payment of tbeir arrears. But, no sooner did ho find 
Sindia actually involved in hostilities with the English, tliau 
holetlooscliisfaimshinghoston the possessions of that piince 
in MnUva, while his coufedcrato, Ameer Khan, proceeded to 
piU.igo his territories in another direction. 

Wellcsloy had early intcUigenco of this 
taisiiary moTe- coufedoration^ but lio uus ansious to maintaia 
*°*'''*' ■ ■ peace, and caused a communication to bo made to 
Sindia nnd the Berar raja, tbatho was desirous of continu- 
ing Ids friendly relations with them unimpaired, but would 
resist to tho full extent of his power any attempt on their part 
to interfero with tho treaty of Basscin. To bo prepared for 
every contingency, ho ordered tho wholo of tho ITyderabad 
Bubxidiarp force under Colonel Stephenson,’ together with 
C,000 of tho Nizam’s own infantry, and D,000 horse to advainx) 
to tho north-western frontierof his kingdom; and they reached 
Purinda, IIG miles from Bombay, on Iho 25th Jfarch. Gene- 
ral ^Velle5loy u-as likewise directed to march up from Slysoro 
in tho Famo tlirectiun, a dbtanco of COO miles, with about 
8,000 infantrj-, 1,700 cavaliy, and 2,000 of tho celebrated 
Mysore horse, under an ablo native commandant. It was 
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important to tie stabiJity of tho arrang-ements made wicJi the 
I eshwa that the great southern jagcerdars, rvho, in con- 
sequence of a long series of :^gresaions, mistrusted lus inten- 
tions, and detested his person, should bo induced to wlij 
round his throne. For many years there had been constant 
sCruggJes for power and plunder among the chiefs thomselTesj 
but the energy displayed by General Wellesley in the piusnit 
of Dhoondia Waug had spread his fame through the Deccan, 
and the strength of his character had inspired such general 
confidence that ho was enabled to compose their mutual feuds, 
aud to bring up with him sir of the chief feudatories, with 
10,000 of their tioops. Uoltar, on quittmg Poona, had left ii 
in the hands of Umnt Pao, with 1,500 troops ; but that prince, 
on hearing of the advance of General Wellesley in the direction 
of tho capital, resolved to give it up to the flames, and then 
to withdraw from it. This nefarious design could not be kept 
secret, and General Wellesley, on being apprized of it, mode 
ornpid marcliofeLsty miles la thirty-two hours, and reached 
Poona in time to save it from destruction. Soon after, tho 
Feshwa left Bassein, accompanied by Colon«sl Close, and on tho 
itMtontJoner a day selected by his astrologers as 

jjojf''*'**’ peculiarly fortunate, entered his capital, surrounded 
by British bayonets, aud rcsupied his scat on tho 
niusnud under a British salute. 


i)»Teiopm«nt ^canwhilo, the hostile designs of the confede- 
®m«dM,Kni rates became daily more apparent. SIndia was at 
1803 Oojein when he heard of the battle of Poona and 

the defeat of his army by HoUcar, and began to 
move to the south in November. He halted for soCao time at 
Boorhanpore on tho Taptee, and despatched a letter to tho 
Oovemor-General, asserting tho Mahratta claim to tho chovt 
0 the Nizam’s dominious, and announcing his determiaatien to 
proceed and cnforcerit. He then continued lus march soutli- 
I, “ Jiujction ynih tho raja of Nagpore, who 

enter<^ his tents in tho vicinity of that city on tho 17th j\pril, 
luid advanced to meet Sindia with a large force. Both princes 
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announced their intention to proceed to Poona, “ to adjust the 
government of the PeshTva.” The Resident informed Siodia 
that the Governor-General would not fail to consider any such 
movement on his part an act of hostility, involving tho most 
serious consequences. Sindia asserted ^hat, as hn Tras the 
guarantee of the treaty of Salbye, tho Peshwa was not at 
liberty to sign a new treaty without bis concurrence, or to net 
without consulting the great Mahratta princes. He stated, 
moreover, that they were proceeding to Poona on the express 
and repeated invitatiiyis of the Peshwa liimself ; whereas the 
Peshwa had invariably assured Colonel Close that he Lad 
forbidden their approach. Lord "WcUcslcy likewise obtained 
possession of a letter addressed by the raja of Berar to tho 
Nizam, which stated that after an interview with Sindia, and a 
satisfactory arrangement with Qolkar, be should advance with 
the allies to Poona ‘*to settle affairs.’* A letter was also 
intercepted from Siodia to the Peshwa’s ofUcors in Bundlc- 
knnd, ordering them “ to prepare for war.” With these un- 
equivocal tokensof hostility before him, tho Governor-General 
directed Colonel OolUns to demand from Sindia a categorical 
exolanation of his intentions. The interview took place on the 
28th 3Iay, when Sindia {rankly admitted to tho Resident that 
the treaty of Bassein contained nothing repugnant to hia just 
rights. He disavowed any intention of invading tho terri- 
tories of the Company, or of their allies ; but, in reference to 
the negotiations then on foot, he could give no decisive answer 
till he had seen the raja of Nagpore, then about forty miles 
smsm'tfstai* distant; “when you shall be informed whether 
fi-ciiTaUoC* there is to be war or peace.” These ominous words 
proved to be the kncli of Mahratta power. That 
Sindia, encamped with a large army on the frontier of the 
British ally, the Nizam, should rest the question of war or 
peace simply upon a conference with ah armed confederate, 
was considered by Lord Wellesley a public insult to the 
British Government, and so palpable a menace of hostility, that 
a conflict was no longer to be avoided. The complication of 
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ly their conduct tho sincerity of the pacific declarations ^hicU 
they continued to make. Their armies, ho said, now occupied 
positions not ncccs'aiy for tho security of their own territories, 
bnt menacing both to the Company, tho Xiram, and tho 
Peshn-a. He proposed that they should irtthdraw their forces 
i-cspcctively to Hindostan and to Nagporc, while ho sent back 
tho British armies to tlicir usual stations. Then ensued another 
■week of frivolous and fnatless disaission, in the course of 
Tvhich Sindia, with that mixture of simplicity and perfidy which 
is 80 often found together in the oriental character, said that he 
and Ilia confederate could determineupon no movement, because 
the arrangements for Holkaria joining their cimp were not as 
yet completed. Wearied with these studied delays, General 
■Wellesley gave them twenty-four hours for their ultimatum, 
which they presented in this shape ; that he should dismiss his 
troops to their respective cantonments, and that they should 
fall back forty miles to Boorbanpore. To this tho General 
replied, “ Tou propose that I should withdraw to Seringapa- 
tarn, 2Iadras and Bombay, the troops collected to defend theso 
territories against your designs, and that you and your con- 
federate should be Buffered to remain with your forces, to tako 
advantage of their absenoe. I offered you peace on terms of 
equality, and honourable to all parties. Tou have chosen war, 
and are answeroblo forall consequences.” . On the 3rd A ugust 
CoioMi Collin* Collins qmtted Sindia’s camp, and this cir- 

qtdtsSmdia's cumstance became the immediate precursor of 
cimp, 1803. hostilities. Thus commenced the Mahratta war of 
1803. ^ 

Prsparetionsfor Lord 'Wellesl^, wheii he found that a war with 
irar.isoj. gindia and the raja of Nagpore was more than 
probable, determined to strike a decisive blow simultaneously 
at the possessions of both princes, in every quarter of India, 
though the field of operations was 700* miles apart in one 
direction, and COO in another. Ip the grand combinations of 
the campaign he was his own war minister, and never had the 
resources of India been drawn forth on a saale of such mag- 
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nituJe, or applied with such effidency. In the Deccan about 
3,600 troops were left for the defence of Hyderabad aud Poona, 
while a covering army of about 8,000 men protected the districts 
between the Kistna and the Toombudra. The advanced force 
under the command df General Wellesley of about 9,000, and of 
about 8.000 under Colonel Stephenson, was intended to 
operate against the mam armies of the two allies. In tho nortli 
of India, 10,500 tioops were assembled under the Commander- 
in-chief, General Lake, to attack Sindia’s disciplined battalions, 
and wrest from lum his possessions uij^Hindostan. A force 
of 3,500 men was allotted for the occupation of Bundelkund. On 
the western coast of India an army of 7,800 men was or- 
ganised to dispossess Bindia of his districts in pruzerat, and 
5,200 men were prepared to take possession of the province 
of Cuttack, in the hay of Bengal. The whole force; amounting 
to about 55,000, was auimated by that traditionary spirit of 
enterpriz© and eathusiasra which had created the British empire 
in the east, and which, on the present occasion, was heightened 
by a feeling of unbounded confidence in the master mind of the 
Governor-General. The armies of Sindia and the raja of Berar 
were computed at 100,000, of whom 50,000 were cavalry and 
80,000 infantry, trained and commaiv'led by European officers, 
together with a superb train of artillery of many hundred 
pieces. 

Capture of Coloncl Collins had left Sindia’s camp, 

Ahmedoogur, General W ellesley opened the campaign by an attack 
Aug.i2.i80J. on Ahmednugur, Sindia’s great arsenal and dep6t 
south of the erbudda. This important fortress, though it had 
been considered impregnable since the memorable defence of it 
by Chand Sultana in 1595, was Burrendered after a brief resist- 
ance on the r2th August. The general then proceeded to take 
possession of all Stndia’s temtories south of the God.avery, and 
crossed that river on*the 29th August, in tho hope of bringing 
tho contest to the issue of sl general engagement. But the 
confederates spent three weeks in marching and connter- 
marching without sldll, and without any apparent object except 
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that of avoiding the pursuit of the British armies. On the 21st 
Septemiier General TVehe^ley found himself in tho neighbour- 
hood of Sindia’s encampment, and, at a conference with Colonel 
Stephenson, arranged that they should move on separate routes 
to the attack of the enemy on the 24th. But the General was 
misled by his scouts as to the actual position of the confederate 
army, and after marching twenty-six miles on the 23rd, unex- 
pectedly discovered that it was encamped at no greater dis- 
tance than sis miles, whereas he had been led to believe that it 
was twice as remote from him. He was, likewise, assured 
that the allied clriefs were on the point of retiring from their 
present position, and under the apprehension that their infantry 
might escape lum, he resolved to bring on an action before the 
close of tho day, without waiting for the junction of Colonel 
Stephenson. On ascending an eminence, he beheld the Mohratta 
amucs stretched out before him, consisting of 50,000 men, of 
whom 10,000 were trained sopoys, and supported by a hundred 
pieces of cannon. 

rattle or At’jt. handful of British troops which now moved 
Sept. 33. J808. do^vn to attack this formidable host did not exceed 
4 ,500. The llahrattas had taken up a strong position, as they 
were always famous for doing, with their left resting on the 
villigo of Assye, and their infantry entrenched behind formi- 
dable batteries. General 'Wellesley had given the most posi- 
tive injunctions to the ofBoer commanding the pickets to avoid 
the cannon planted in the village, but he led his troops directly 
up to the muzzle of the guns, which poured an incessant shower 
on tho assailants. The 74th, which supported, them, was thus 
exposed to a hotter fire than any troops had ever before en- 
countered in India. To save that gallant regiment from utter 
destruction, it was necessary to bring up additional corps j but 
BO tremendous was the cannonade, that General Wellesley was 
at one lime doubtful whether he could prevail on any regiment 
to advance and face it. The indomitable courage and energy 
of British troops, however, bore down aU re.sistance, and 
Sindia’s splendid infantry, who stood to their guns to tho last 
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moment, -n-ere at length oTeipotrcred and dispersed. Tlje ric* 
tory ^as the most complete •wluct had ever croimed British 
valour in India, but it was dearly purchased by the loss of 
one-third of the army. The slaughter would not hare been 
half so severe hut fof the blunder of the officer commanding 
the pickets, for which the strategy of the General was not 
responsible. The raja of Kagpoce fled at the first shot, and 
Sindia was not slow to follow Ids example. He lost all his 
guns, ammunirioB, and camp equipage. His army was com- 
pletely and irretrievably disorganized, atyi he retreated with a 
small body of horse along the banka of the Taptee. He then 
made a rapid morement southward, vigorously followed 
Carf^K ef General Wellesley, while Colonel Stephenson 
»twrt»Tiv)w, succeasWely besieged and captiaed jhe flousishiog 
of Boorbanpor© and the strong fortress of 
Asseergur. These were the last remaining pos- 
sessions of Sindia ia the Deccan, and General Wellesley was 
now at liberty to direct his undivided otlenrion to the raja of 
Nagpore, who was the most determined enemy of the Com- 
pany, and the prime mover in this war. 

Csptttreef During the month of September, tho army 
Cuttack, 1 S 03 under Colonel Harcourt aflvanced into the maritime 
province of Cuttack, abuttiogoneouthem Bengal, of which the 
Kagpore family had held possession for more than half 
a century. It lay between tho Bengal and tho iladras Presi- 
denaes, and the Court of Directors had alwaj'S cast a loupag 
eye upon it, and pressed the acquisition of it, if necessary, by 
purchase, on successive Governors-General for twenty years. 
It was now to be added to tbdr dominions by tjje fortune of 
war. The whole country was occupied without even the 
Ecmhlance of opposition. As the British army approached the 
temple of Jugunnatb, wWch is considered to sanctify the wliole 
province, and render It “ the land of merit,” the brahmins has- 
tened to the camp to inform the Colonel that on the preceding 
night they had inquired of the god whether he would ratlier 
lire imder the protection of tho English than of the ^ lahrattas, 
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and he had replied that he greatly preferred the English. This 
very sagacious and prudent determination was considered of 
such importance as to be communicated by express to 
Calcutta. 

Armistice with Sindia, Stripped of the last of his possessions 
smdia. 1803. Jq Candcsh, by the capture of Asseergur, made 
• overtures of peace to General Wellesley, which, after a -weari- 
some negotiation, resulted in a provisional armistice on the 
23rd November. It stipulated that he should keep his army 
to a position forty miles cast of EUchpore, and that his 
camp should not approach -mthin the same distance of either 
of the British armies, then operating against the raja of Nag- 
porc. Colonel Stephenson was marching to the siege of 
Gawilgur, a strong and important fortress in the Nagpore 
tcmtorics, in which the royal •treasures were said to be depo- 
sited. The mja and his troops who had been for some time 
moving about in the southern districts, closely followed by 
General Wellesley, now moved up to the defence of the fort. 
The General, who had been separated from Colonel StepLcnsoa 
for two months, opportunely joined him in time to support and 
cover the siege. On the 28th November, the British force, 
after a long and fatiguing^ march, came up with the Nagpore 
army, on the plain of Argaom. Sindia, who was 
Arcaom.ssiii Waiting for the result of circumstances, had not 
Lot., 1803, ratified the armistice, or observed its conditions, 
but was encamped within four miles of his confederate, and, in 
the engagement which ensued, did not hesitate to send Ins 
cavalry to aid him in charging the British regiments. Tliough 
it was lal? in the day, General Wellesley resolved to engage 
tho enemy, but his troops had no sooner come within range of 
their guns than three entire battalions, who had behaved witli 
distinguished gallantry' on the field of Assye, under a far hotter 
Cr<i,bTOtoi thew wiiks wvi fluid. the Gvnwal hnp- 

j-tened to be at no great distance, and succeeded in rallying them, 
and JC-eslablishing the battle, or it would have been inevit- 
ably lost. The raja abandoned all his cannon and ammunitiou * 
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and few of his troops wonld hare escaped if tliefo had been 
an hour of daylight left On the I5th December tlie fortress 
of Gawilgur Biirrendered to Colonel StepbensoD, and General 
Wellesley prepared to march on the city of >laffpore. The 
raja, reduced to dcs|^alr by these rapid reverses, and trembling 
for his capital oed his throne, hastened to sue for pesos. The 
Treat? of negotiation was entrusted to Hr. Mount Stuart • 
ncoRaoro.Deo Elpliiustonc, a joung Civilian of great talent and 
j8tii, 1803. promise, who subsequently rose to great eminence 
in the public service, and had tlio honour of twice dediniug 
the post of Governor-General, for which not even an English 
stateaman could have been better qualified. The treaty, known 
na tJjat of Deogaom, was complete jo two days. The pro* 
vince of Cuttack was coded to the Company, and n letter-post 
waanatablUUed without abceak hotweeu Calcutta »nd Ifadras. 
Tile districts of Berar west of the IVurtla, had belonged in 
part to the Nizam, but the raja of Nagporc, who owned the 
other portion, had collected the revenues of the whole, and 
apliropriated the lion’s share to himself. This territory, which 
includes the “ cotton field of the Dcccan," was now entirely 
transfened to the Nizam. Half-a-ccntury later he assigned 
it to the Company for the pay of^his contingent, and tiicy 
immediately endowed it with the inestimable blessing of 
railway. The raja likewise engaged to refer all his differences 
with the Nizam aud the Peshwa to the arbitration of the 
British Government, and to eirdndc all Frenchmen and ah 
Europeans of any notion at war with England from his king- 
dom. The largo cessions of territory which tho raja was thus 
constrained to make comprised tho most valuable W bis pes* 
sessions, and reduced him to a secondary rank among the 
pniicos of India ; and the jiGwer of another member of the 
Habratta pentarchy was effectnaJJy crippled. 

Sin.iiii-*rPMn. General ‘WeHedey had deprived Sindia of ah 
iion^iniiin. his possessions ra tho Deccan. Colonel Murray 
’ at tho same time, captured Broach, Ins only sea- 
port, and occupied all hb districts on the western coast ia 
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Guzerat ; but it vraa in Ilindostan tliat ho experienced the 
most overwhelming disa'^ters. The valuable possessions of 
his crown in that quarter, which fonned, in fact, an opulent 
kingdom, had been gradually enlarged and consolidated by tho 
incessant labours of the lato hlahdajco Suidia, and chiefly 
through the army raided and disciplined by Do Boigne, on 
whose retirement to his native town in Franco, in 17flC, tho com- 
mand devolved on General Perron. Dowlut Rao Sindia, from 
the period of his accession in 1792, had been continually 
encamped in tllQ rcighbouthood of Poona, coercing and 
fleering the unfortunate PiisUwa, and had never so much as 
visited his norlliem dominions. Tho governor of Delhi, em- 
boldened by his master’s absence, had the temerity to sot bis 
authority at defiance. General Perron was directed to invest 
tho city, and it was surrendered under the threat of a bom- 
bardment. The aged and blind emiicror, who Lad been treated 
by the native warden of tho palace with great severity, and 
often left without the common necessaries of life, was now 
transferred, after ten years of suffering, to the cliarge of 
Perron, and as every effort was made to alleviate his wretched 
condition, he had good reason to congmtulato himself on tho 
change of masters. Thft continued absence of Sindia had 
thrown the whole Administratiou of his dominions in Hindo- 
^ , stan, both civil and fiscal, as well as the command 

Pmott’spgwtr, of the army, Into the hands of General Perron, 
*803. exercised this extensive power with great 

ability and moderation. He had succeeded in establishing tbe 
complete authority of SindLs throughout Rajpootana, and was 
gradually extending it over the SUdi states between the Jumna 
and the Sntlege. His advanced posts approached the Indus in 
on© direction, and Allahabad in another, and throughout this 
wide expanse of country his power was paramount. The terri- 
tory under his management yielded a revenue of dwo crores 
of rupees. The troops under »Iiis command consisted of 
28,000 foot, not inferior in ^sripUno or valour to the Company’s 
Sepoy array, and 5,000 horse, with 140 pieces of artillery. 
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The jeopardy jn which the Company’s interests were placed 
bytbe establishment of this powerful force— essentially French 
in its tendencies — along the whole line of their western fron- 
tier, was self-evident, and Lord IVellesley naturally considered 
the extinction of this'danger an object of the highest import- 
ance. Happily for the accomplishment of his wishes, Sindia’s 
native ofHcers entertained peat jealousy of General Perron's 
power, and Sirjee Rao repTO<»ented to his master the indignation 
felt by his great sirdars at theconfidence which he thought fit to 
repose in this foreigner. So strong wasfthe'ndverse current 
that in April, 1802, the General repaired to Sindia’s camp? 
and endeavoured to avert danger and to strengthen his 
position by a nt«ur of fifteen Lacs of rupees. But the inces- 
sant murmurs of his minbters at length induced Sindia to 
divest Perron of the management Of all tho districts under 
his charge, with the exception of those allotted for the mam* 
tenance of his troops. He was therefore contemplating a 
retirement from Siiidia’s service at the time when General Lake 


was preparing to taVo the field against Mm. The Governor- 
General, anxious to take advantage of this feeling cf disaffec- 
tion, (hrected the Commander-in-chief to offer him areasonablo 
consideration, if he wcmld transfer ♦hU military pcfwei and 
resources, together with tho person of the emperor, to the 
British Government. Bnt, though he had received the greatest 
provocations from Sindia, ho honourably rejected every induce- 
ment to betray his trust. 


Capture of Allr- 

29tti 

Aogiut, ISOS 


General Lake was invested with the eame 
civif, military, and political powers in Hindoataii, 
which had been conferred on General ^lyclJeslcy 


in the Dcccau, and he took the field as soon as it was known 


that Colonel Collins had quitted Stndux’s camp. He advancc^l 


towards General Perron’s encampment oa the 29th August, 
but the enemy, though 15,000 strong, retreated without 
firing a shot. The IVencli General retired with his bodj 


guard towards Agra, ' leaving Colonel Pedron in charge of 
the important fortress of Allygur, the great military arseual 
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aiul dcpit of the anny »ti IFindosian, witli orders to defend 
it os long 03 one stone remained npon anotlier. Everj* njipli- 
once wliich science could suggest liad lioon adopted itt 
strengthening tiie fort; it was protcctnl by ten bastions aud 
a ditcli, a hundred feet wide, and thirty deep, containing 
ten feet of water. Throughout Ilindostan it was deemed 
impregnable, and it was considered questionable whether any 
amount of military strategy would have been suflident to 
secure its surrender. But it was captured at onco by the 
irresistible gallantry*of the 7Ctli IlighlanderB, commanded by 
Jlajor ifacleod, who blew open the gate, and forced their way 
in through the most intricato and looj>-liolud passages, mheil 
by a destructive firo of grape, walbpicces, and malchloelcs. 
The number of guns captured amounted to 281. Onr loss in 
killed and wumidcd was 217, of whom 17 wort) oHIccrs. This 
was one of those master a^roVes which scra-ed to confound 
the native mind, and which essentially promoted the submission 
of the native powers, Ccncml Wcllcrtloy, on hearing of it, 
remarked, that he had often attempted to blow 0 }K!n a gate, 
but had never sttccecdctl, ami that he considered tho capturo 
of Allygur ouo of the most extraordinarj’ feats ho had ever 
heard of. Yet, it was t^Iowcd to pass without any recogni- 
tion for forty-eight years, and it was only in the reign of 
Queen Victoria that a incd.il was struck to commomorato tho 
achievement, and presented to the few heroes who Bllll sur- 
vived. A week after, General Tenon, having hoard that hia 
enemies in Sindia’s court had at length succeeded in pro- 
curing am order for his dismissal, informctl Gimoral Lake 
that he had resigned the Maliaraja’s service, and roqiiestcil 
permiftsion to retire with his family, his suite, and his pro- 
perty, tlirough the British territories, to Lucknow, lie was 
received in the British camp with tlio*distinctioti duo to hia 
ta’icnls and poaithm. 

Dstti* of Demi. captufe of Allygur, General Lako 

iithseptcmier, advanced towards Delhi, and Bourquin, who had 
succeeded to the command of Perron’s armv» 



crossed the Jumna to opi«se his iiroprcss. The British 
force, 4,500 strong, after a fatigtiiiiff mardi of eighteen nulcs, 
reached its encamping ground, within sight of the minarets 
of Delhi, and found the enemy posted in such force tint the 
General, after a reconnaissance, dccmcil it advisable to begin 
the attack without delay. Bourrinio’s army, consisting of 
sixteen battalions of reguLw infantry and C.OoO cavalry, in all 
about 10,000 men, with a large tram of artillery, was drawn 
up with its rear i eating on the Jumna. The position appeared 
impiegnaWc and General Lake onlercd liN cavalrj', winch 
was advandng in front, to feign a retreat; the enemy, 
deceived by the movement, immediately nb.andoncd all the 
advantages of their position, and rushed forward with their 
guns, shouting and ycUing after the peculiar fashion of nativo 
troops. Tlic Bntish infantry, led by the ever ready 7Cth 
nighlandcrs and by the Commander*in*cliicf in person, 
advanced steadily, amidst a storm of grapo and chain shot, 
uud after deliveriug one round charged with cold steel. T)iO 
filiock was irresistible, the ranks of tlio enemy reeled and 
tlicn broke up in disorder, flying down to the river ,in which 
great numbers perished. The BntisljJoBS was comparatively 
small, only 40D, but one*fhird of the casualties fell on the 
noble Ilighlandere. Three days after, Bourquin andthiecof 
his olSi-ers surrendered to General Lake. 

TheTtifueot J)eUu was immediately evacuated 

»ha emptroT, by the troops of Siodla, aud the British standard 
hoisted on its battlements, forty-seven years 
after the sack of Calcutta by Seraja Doc/lah bad 
extinguished the British power and name in Hindostan. 
The emperor, in a previous communtcation with General Lake, 
had expressed a strong desire to obtain the protection of the 
British Government Lord "Wellesley was no less desirous of 
granting it, and thus Becnring io the Company the advantage 
which was connected with the posscsslou of his person.. The 
Mogul throne had not lost all its prestige. The cmpeior, 
though a prisoner and sightless, was still considered the 
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fountain of honour throughout India, equally by the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, and a patent of nobility under his seal was 
as highly prized in the remotest provinces of the Deccan, as 
it had been in the days of Auningzebc. STippoo was the only 
Jlahomedan prince who had Tcntnrcd to discontinue tlie 
homage due to the royal house, and the day after lus fall, the 
Nizam’s general solicited General Harris’s permission to pro- 
ceed in state to the great mosque, and resume the reading of 
the Ikootha in the emperor’s name. It was, therefore, con- 
sidered important to*the interests of the Company to be 
identified with the house of Timur. It was arranged that 
the heir apparent should arrive with his suite at the General’s 
tent at midday, but natives, and more especially native 
princes, consider that punctuality lessens their dignity. The 
General was kept waiting more than three hours, and it was 
nearly sunset before the cavalcade reached the city, where, to 
boitow the magniloquent diction of the Governor-General, 
“ill the magnificent palace built by Shah Johan, the Com- 
mander-in-clucf was ushered into the royal presence, and 
fonnd the unfortunate and venerable emperor, oppressed by 
the accumulated calamities of old ago, and degraded authority, 
extreme poverty, and loss of sight, seated under a small 
tattered canopy, the remnant of his royal state, with every 
external appearance of the misery of lus condition." The in- 
habitants of the city manifested great enthusiasm at the change 
of masters, and the courtly news writers afiirmcd, that the 
emperor not only shed tears, but had actually regained liis 
sight, in *he excess of his joy. Lord IVcllesIey formed the 
judicious resolution of removing him and the royal family 
from the dangerous associations of Dellii, and proposed 
llonghir for their fnture residence, but the emperor clung 
with such tenacity to the spot which liad been for six cen- 
turies the capital of iMahomedan greatness, that Lord Wel- 
lesley was reluctantly compelled to abandon tbia design. 
Bat the wisdom of it was abundantly vindicated half a 
century later, when the residence of the royal family at 
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Delhi, entailed a Woody tragedy, which terminated in 
Bwecpiiig every veutigo of the Mogul dynasty from the 
soil of India. 

Leaving Colonel Oclilerlony in command at DoUii, 
Acr«, Oct. 17 , General Lake marWied down to Agra, which was 
still held by Sindia’s troops. In the exercise of 
the political powers with which ho was invested, he concluded 
a treaty with tlio raja of Bhurtporo, who sent a body of 5,000 
horse to co-operate with his army. Ho was the first to seek 
an alliance with tlie British Government' in the flood tide of its 
success, and tlio first to repudiate it when the tide appeared to 
ho ebbing. Agra capitulated, after a protracted siego, on the 
I7tii October, and tho treasure found in it, twenty-eight lacs of 
rupees, was promptly and wisely distributed among tho oflicers 
and men, In " anticipation of tho approval of the homo autho- 
ritios." 

sattia of ut- of Sindio sent fifteen of 

w»r»e, uiNoT.his disciplined battalions across tho Nerbudda to 
protect Ids possessions In Ilindostan. They were ^ 
considered tlio flower of his army, and usually designated “ tho 
Deccan InviiiciUes.” But before their arrivalthe battle of Delhi 
had extinguialicd Sindia’s army in th? north, with tho exception 
of two battalions which joined tho southern force, nnd mined 
its strength to 9,000 fofit, 4,000 cavalry, and 72 pieces of 
artillery. No attempt was mado to reliovo Agra, but it hung 
on tho skirts of tho British onny. Goncral Lako did not fail 
to i>erceivo that while so fonnidahio a force continued ntibrokeu 
it would bo iinpossiblo to obtain tho general confidwco of tho 
province, and ho determined to attack it without delay. Ho 
Ind received nii unfounded report that tho Jlnhratta army wa.s 
endeavouring to avoid him, and, with his usual impetuosity, 
started at midnight, in search of it with his cavalry alone, 
leaving orders for tho infantiy to follow. IIo camo up with the 
cnc.ampmont of tho enemy afilayhreak on the Ist November, at 
tho village of Laswaroo, and found Uiem, ns usual, entrenched 
hi a fomiidablo position, with their guns drawn up in the 
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front. The General led lilscavaliyup in person to the attack; 
a fearful discharge of grape and double-headed shot mowed 
down column after column, and rendered the fiery valour of the 
troops useless. To prevent their utter extinction, the General 
was obliged to withdraw them from the conflict, to a^vait the 
unival of the infantry, who had marched sixty-five miles in 
the preceding forty-eight hours, and twenty-five miles since 
midnight. After a brief rest and a hasty meal, they were 
launched on the enemy’s guns and battalions. The engage- 
ment was the severesl, in which thoCompany’s troops had ever 
been engaged, not excepting that of Assye. Sindia’s sepoys 
fought as natives had never fought before. They defended 
their position to the last extremity, contesting every point inch 
by inch, and refusing to give way while a eiogle gun remained 
in their possession. But they were at length overpowered, and 
lost their ammunition and camp equipage, together with 71 
pieces of cannon. It was even reported that one-half their 
xinmber wa.s left on the field, killed or wounded. On the 
British side the casualties amounted to 824, one-fourth of 
which belonged to the 7Cth Highlanders, who bore the brunt 
of the action. The General himself conducted every operation 
throughout tho day, wittf more credit to his personal gallantry 
than to his military talent. Though a dashing soldier, and 
adored by his men, he was only a second-rate general ; but 
the flagrant defects of his arrangements were covered, as has 
frequently been the case in India, by the xmdaunted valour of 
his men, at the sacrifice of their own lives. The battle of 
Lasware* served to exhibit the high state of efficiency towhich 
tho French generals in the Mahratta service had brought their 
native troops. It docs not appear that there was a single 
European offleer with them during the engagement, yet so 
complete liad been their training, tijat wjien left to themselves 
they exhibited a degree of skill and intrepidity which stag- 
gered General Lake himself, aiAl constrained him to remark 
that if they had been led by their French officers the result of 
tlio day would have been exceedingly doubtful. 
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TrestyofSii^ea This (lofcat completed tlio humiliation of Siniiia. 
jS'I'S ‘>“> f«»* >>atta- 

UoM, tho bulwark of hU power, had been anni- 
lulaM, anil all his baritorios in the Deccan, in Ourctaf, and in 
itlndoslan, the rich patrimony bcijnoathed to him by his 
undo, had been wrcstoil from lum. Scouig no allcrnalivo 
between tlio entire nmuliiintion of Ms power and anbrniasion to 
tho eorcro terms ilictnlccl by Ixird IVcllcsloy, bo yielded to 
necessity, and within a fortnigbl after tho raja of Nagpore had 
made Ins pcaeo with tho British Gm-crnn&iit, signed the floaty 
o tnrjeo Anjengaom. ft was negotiated on tlio one part by 
Crencral Wellesley, on tho other l,y Wiltnl Punt, Sindia’a chief 
minister, who, though ndiaiiced in years, was still considoiod 
tlio rust natiTO diplomatist of tho age, and was clesignaleil by 
General 1\ ellcaloy tho Talleyrand of tlio east. By this treaty 
Sindia ceded all his territories in ninjosian, lying in the 
Doeabhctweentlio Ganges ami tho .Tnmna, as well as those 
orth of tho bajpoot principalities of Joyporo and Joudliporei 
the fortress and terriloiy of Ahmoilnugiir in tlin Deccan, and 
Broach with its dependencies in Onrornt. Hn relimiuished 
a I clami, on the Peshwa, the Kisam, tho Onicltwar, and tho 
Bn ish Govornnicnt, and ogreoil to rojogniro tlio indepcndenco 
Of tho rajas and loinlnlorics in Ilimfostnn with whom treaties 
n con cone a cd liy General Lake, and a list of whom was 
to 1,0 delivered to him when the treaty was mlilied hytho' 
.oicrnor-Gcnenil, Two distncis to tho north of tlio pre- 
senbod limits were, howo>-cr, restored to him, and pensions 
Sy'^ members ofchls own 

i«..Sh.ii™.i Tlio cngngcmcnl maJo with tho Nizam at tho 
“®'"™«'meiiloriiostilitios statist that ho should 

tions n't i?"'m ■' ■““O'lmbly fnltillcd tlio coliili- 
l eZ V° r- "■» ™“ “f «m 

yT.™nIi''r •'“"miflwilh honours 

by Aimingrelm more than a eontnry heforo, was at ,l,o lime 
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on Ms deathbed, and expired four days after the xvar began. 
His son, Secunder Jah, -was placed on the musnud by the 
decision of LordTVellesley. But though the Hyderabad forces 
Tvere sent to co-operate 'with Colonel Stephenson, the stipula- 
tioia of the treaty ■vrere scandalously violated by the Nizam's 
civil and military officers, whose sympathies were entirely with 
the confederates. Every obstacle was thrown in the way of 
military operations. The provision of grain for the army was 
purposely neglected, and permission was refused to purchase it 
in the Nizam’s dominidhs. The officers and men wounded at 
Assye were denied an asylum in the fort of Dowlutahad, and 
one of the Hyderabad commanders had the audacity to fire on 
the British troops from the guns of his fort. The Nizam had 
thus forfeited all claim to share in the spoils of war, hut Lortl 
■Wellesley generously bestowed on bim the rich provuice of 
Berar, lying to the west of the Wurda. The fortress and the 
district of the Ahmednugur, acquired from Sindia, were trans- 
ferred to thePeshwa, notwithstanding the perfidy of his conduct. 
The province of Cuttaclc, the conquests in Gnzerat, and the 
valuable districts in Hindostan were incorporated with the 
Company’s dominions. These last, together with the province 
ceded by tlie Nabob "Vizier, were formed into the separate go- 
vernment of the north-west provinces, and now constitute the 
Agra Presidency. The territory which Lord WeDesley had 
annexed two years before to the Madras Presidency, and that 
which he now added to Bengal, was estimated at the annual 
value of sis crores of rupees, — an amusing comment on the 
Parliameuiary deunneiation of territorial aggraudisement. 
TreatiCT of ' Having thus reduced the power of the Mahrattas, 

aiuanee In ihe Loid Wellesley'was anxious to prevent the revival 
Borti, ifios. their influence in Hindostan by establisMng a 
barrier between their possessions and those of the Company. 
With this view, General Lake concluded treaties of affiance 
aud mutual defence with the .Rxat prince of Bhurtpore, and 
wtli the Rajpoot princes of J^pore, Jondhpore, Machery, 
and Boondee, who were thereby absolved from all allegiance to 
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the JIahratta powers. Sindia had entrusted the fortress of 
Gwalior and some of his districts in that quarter to Ambajee 
Inglia, who, after the battle of Laswaree, in which ho took an 
active part, offered to desert his master, and tiansfer the fort 
and half the territory to the Bntish Government, on condition 
of being acknowledged the independent ruler of the remainder. 
A treaty was accordingly drawn up and signed, to which, how- 
ever, he did not long adhere. His commandant refused to sur- 
render Gwalior, which was besieged and captured by an E»g- 
hsh force. Ambajee returned soon aftei to Sindia’s court, and 
w as restored to favour. The rana of Gohud, whose dominions 
Smdia had appropriated to himself twenty years before, was 
reputed to possess gieat influence among the Jauts, and Lord 
VveUesIey resolved to grant him the territory of which he bad 
been dispossessed, together with the fort of Gwalior, on his 
engaging to subsidize three English battalions. The compll- 
cations which arose out of this anomalous transaction we shah 
have oc^sion to notice hereafter. By the treaty of Bassein, 
the Feahwa had assigned forthemdntenance of the subsidiary 
force (hstnets in the Deccan yielding twenty-sk lacs of rupees, 
but this arrangement was found inconvenient to both parties, 
and, upon the advice of General WlUesley, he was permitted 
to exchange them for territories in Bundelkund of the value of 
y SIX acs a-year ; but as his authority in that province 
was me„Iynommal,th. tansaclion avaa mon, advaatamons 
to him than to the Bntish Gotemment, upon whom it entailed 
a long: and harassing conSiet. loni WeUesloy was, moreover, 
bent on estabhahing a sabsidiaiytreatj with Sindia, and Major 

Malcolm was engaged for many months in a tedious negotia- 

tion, winch, thoogh eventnally successful, produced no resell, 
inasmuch as the quota of troops, 0,000 in number, was not to 
be stationed willim his dominions, and their support was to bo 

ditra“:c" 

IKi^;™"' . ”>>«<» the progress of evrals 

lu Guzerat, the greater portion of which was in- 
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eluded in the dominions of the Guickwar, It has already hecQ 
told how the Mogul authority in this prorinco ceased in l7o5, 
when the capital Ahmedabad was captured by Damajee 
Guickwar. . He died in 1768, and was succeeded after a long 
series of intrigues, by his son, Fntteh Sihg. On his death, 
in 1792, his brother mounted the" throne, and died in 1800, 
leaving eleven children, and the country was immediately 
distracted by their struggles for the supreme power. Anund 
Rao, the eldest, though imbecile, was acknowledged as tlie 
legitimate successor to tbe musnud, and, having taken an able 
minister into bis counsels, applied to the Bombay government 
for aid agmnst his brothers and rivals, and offered to enter into 
a subsidiary alliance. This occurred at the time when Lord 
IVellesley was intent on extending these political arrange- 
ments throughout India, as the most effectual mode of estab- 
liehing British supremacy, and tbe offerwas cordially accepted. 
The subsidized force consisted of five battalions, and districts 
yielding between eleven and twelve lacs of rupees a-yenr 
were assigned for their support. The appearance of -a British 
army in the field extinguished all opposition, the authority of 
Anund Rao was fully acknowledged, and Major Walker was 
appointed Resident at the^urt, which was now transferred to 
the new capita], Baroda, But the treasury was insolvent, and 
the finances were in a stale of apparently hopeless confusion. 
The revenues amounted to fifty lacs of rupees a-year, and the 
expenditure to eighty-two. The deficiency had been made up, 
year after year, according to the fatal practice of native princes, 
by loans at extravagant interest, and mortgages and assign- 
menW, wflich devoured the resources of tfio state, and 
threatened the dissolution of all government. Major Walker 
was one of those great men to whom the Company has been 
^ indebted for the extension and the popularity of their rule. He 
had acquired the confidence of tho natives of Guzerat even to 
a greater degree than that of Ms own Government, and with 
tho universal consent of nobles and people, assumed the entire 
control of tho adimnistration. It was necessary in the first 
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iostance to relievo the country from tlio native army, which 
ceased to bo necessary after tho establishment of the sub- 
sidiary force, but it could not be disbanded without tho payment 
of arrears, which amounted to forty-one lacs of rupees. Major 
Walker prevailed 6n the Governor-General to advance tiio 
sum of twenty lacs, and by the extraordinary influonco he had 
acquired among the native bankers, obtained a loan of t)je 
remainder from them, though not without a British guarantee. 
Tlie troops were at length p.aid up in full, and the country was 
freed from tho insolewco of tbeee Arab ay*rcen.’irics. Tho mari- 
timo district of Kattiwar took advantage of tho dissensions 
of the time to refuse the payment of tho tribute due to tlie 
parent state, but Major Walker marclied iufo the country and 
constrauicd tho insurgents to enter into an engagement for tlio 
payment of nine lacs of tribute a-yoar. His oxpeditiou into 
that province was rendered over memorablo by tlio moral results 
AtiDjiiion efin- it produced. The custom of infanticide 

f«ticid»,»8oi. was uidversally prevalent among its Rajpoot in- 
habitants, who preferred tlio dealliof their daughters to tho 
disgrace of an inferior alliaiico. By the influenco of his oiBdri 
position, but more particularly by ti.o weight of his personal 
character, Jfaj.ir Walker was ciiab^d to obtain from all the 
principal chiefs a pledge, both on their oivn part and that of 
their fraternities, to abstain from tho pmcticc, to expel from tho 
community all who weto found guilty of It, and to submit to 
any penalty ho raiglit think fit to impose, 'fhe success of theso 
efforts in the cause of Immaiiity has Rhcd a brighter lustre on 
ns memory than all his political achievements, great as they 
were. It was through his raeitioiia that peaco and ffanquillity 
were restored to the countiy, and tlio governmont of fh'o 
Uiuckwar consolidated. The connection of tlio state ivith the 
Britisii Govcnimcnt was Uosely cemented, and the resources 
Of another Mahrattrf prince were detached from the Mahratta 
cause, and placed under tho control of the Company. 

transcendent genius and energy of Lonl 
vcllesloy had thus, in tho course of five years, 
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completely remodelled tlie ivliolo policy of India, and placed 
the Company on the pinnacle of power. They had now becomo 
the masters of a great part of tho continent, tho protector 
of all the principal powers, and the acknowledged mediator in 
the disputes of ah. Their sovereignty wos greater, and their 
authority fixed on a firmer and more solid basis than that of 
Akbar or Aurungzebe. The admimstration of Lord "Wellesley 
had reached its culminating point. The disasters which clouded 
the remaining period of his Indian career arose from tho blunders 
of the Commander-in-chief, and not from any imperfection in his 
Government, though it was necessarily saddled with the obloquy 
they entiuled. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Lono >n:LLESLEY’3 ADJmasnUTION CCNTIKUED, 1804-5. 

noUsT-t moTt- Sindia and the raja of Nagpore were in- 

menu, isot Tolved in hostilities with the Company, Holkar was 
employed in predatory e:^)edition8 in Hindostan, and on the 
conclusion of peace marched down to Muhesur, on the Ner- 
hudda, a great emporinm of commerce, and plundered it of 
wealth estimated at a cror© of nipees. With this treasure he 
was enabled not only to satisfy his own troops for the time, 
bnt to take into liis pay those whom Sindia and the raja had 
discharged on the peace. His army was thus augmented to 
60,000 ho^e and 15,000 foot, aforce far exceeding his require- 
ments or his resources, and which could be subsisted only by 
pillage. The Govemor-General had sedulously avoided any 
collision with him during the five months of the war with the 
confederates ; and General Wellesley had repeatedly assured 
him that as long as he refrained from attacking the dominions 
of the Company and its allies, the government would abstain 
from aU interference with him. This assurance was also com- 
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niunicated to him by Lord Wellesley on Iho lOlli rebruaty. 
liut reposo was incompaljblo with liis plans of ambition and 
plnntler. His fortitno wms in Ids (taddic, and eighty thoasand 
of tho lawlc'^a BoWjery of Central Inilin followed hia sllmip. 
By the humiliation of Sindta and Nagporo, ho was the only 
Jlaljratta chief left with an oiibrokcn army; but, hcitltess of 
the warning convoyed by their foto, ho was impelled by Jiis 
own reckless disposition to hazard a conflict with tho British 
Government. Ho desired Ameer Khan to join him svithout 
delay, “ as ho had made tip his mind to roect General Lake in 
tho field.” Ho sought an alliance with' tho brother of Zemaun 
Shah, who liad seized Cabul, and on a new seal svhich ho had 
engraved, styled himself, “ tho slave of Alnhoznod Shah, king 
of kings.” Letters were Intercqtlcd from him to tho British 
allies, exciting them to revolt. In tho month of March he de- 
manded of General IVelleslcy, then in tho Deccan, tho cession 
of certain districts which ho said had once belonged to hl< 
family, adding that “if they were not restored, countries many 
hundred miles in extent should h© plundered and hnmt, and tho 
English general should not have timo to breathe, and calamities 
should fall on lacs of humaa beings, by n continued war, ia 
which his armies would overwhelm them like wares of ti'® 
sea.” He likewise de3p.atchcd two envoys to General Lake, 
with claims of a similar character. Dtring their commuruca* 
tions with the General some allusion happened to bo made ta 
the friendly disposition now manlTeeted by Sindia, when they 
affirmed that Siiidia had within a few d.ays rcfiuested the co- 
operation of their master in a war with the English, as a largo 
French force had arrived on tho Coromandel coart, and wa-s 
about to come to his assistance. Tho eUTOys demanded with 
studied arrogance the restoration of the ciouf, as the inalienable 
right of the Mahrattaa, and tlie restoration of twelve of the 
finest districts in the Dooafa, wHch they affirmed were part of 
Hoikat’a family possessions. These iasoleat demands were 
followed Up by an inroadintbthe territories of our aliyjtheiajA 
of Jpypore. General Lake, in his embarrassment, wrote 
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Lord AVellesley, “ If Holkar should break into Hindostao, he 
will be joined by the Rohillas. I never was so placed as I 
am with this devil. We are obl^cd to remain in the field at 
an enormous cost. If we retire, he will come down upon Jey- 
pore, and exact a crore from the raja, and’ thus pay his ovm 
army and render it more formidable than ever. If I advance 
and leave an opening, he Avill give me the slip, and get into 
our territories witli his horse, and burn and destroy.” 

Lord Wellesley felt that there could be neither 
Hoiksf.Apni, peace nor.prosperity while this vast predatory 
horde continued to roam through Central India, 
and that an army of ohservation was more expensive than an 
army of action. On the IGth April, tlierefore, he directed Gene- 
rals Wellesley and Lake to late the field against Holkar, whom 
he regarded as a mere chief of freebooters. General Wellesley, 
who commanded in the south, ordered Colonel Murray to advance 
with a force of about 5,800 men from Guzerat into llalwa, and 
take possession of Holkar’s capital. General Lake m'ovedwith 
his army into the Jeypore lercitory, which Holkar was em- 
ployed in plundering, on which he immediately withdrew his 
troops. Colonel Don was then sent with a large detachment 
against Eampoora, his stwyighold in the north, nnd it fell on 
the IGth May. nolkar_.thu3 lost his footing in the country 
tinrth of the Chumbid, and retr^ted in haste and confusion 
across that river. General Wellesley’s clear military percep- 
tions led him to urge General Lake to coatinnethe pursuit 'with 
rapidity, even though there might be little hope of bringing 
Holkar to action. If, he remarked, he is pushed •with vigour, 
the war tv® not last a fortnight j if not, God knows -when it 
wUl bo over. But, by an act of unaccountable imprudence, 
General Lake, instead of continuing the pursuit, broke up his 
encampment, and withdrew his army into cantonments in Hin- 
dostan, sending Colonel Monson with a* single brigade to 
follow the steps of Holkar. This jvas the fatal blunder of the 
campaign, and it entailed a tremendous catastrophe. Lord 
Wellesley, it is true, approved the retirement of General Lake’s 
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army, but it must not be forgotten that ho also advised him, 
either to withdraw the force under Colonel Moason, or to 
strengthen it with a regiment of Earopcans and two or three 
of cavalry. General Lake did neither. IIo had detached 
Colonel Monson, wlfb was as remaricablo for profe*‘‘'ional in- 
competence as for personal gaDanttj', into tlio heart of Holkar's 
territories, on tho eve of the rains, with a small force, unac- 
companied by a Single European soldier, or any cavalry except 
2,000 or 3,000 irregular horse recently raised, and utterly inefli- 
cieut, to encounter a fOTce ten tunes its number, and commanded 
by the moat daring soldier of the day.' As if in emulation of 
this ciTor, Colonel Slouson tcado no arraugonicnts on Ms march 
for supplies, and no provision for crossing tho various streams 
In his rear, which cease to bo fordable after tho rains commence. 
Ho still farther augmented the perils of Ms expedition by ad- 
vancing through the Mokondra piss, and even fifty miles 
beyond it, for tho idle object of capturing an unimportant fort, 
and thas put 200 miles between tis force and its nearest 
support. • 

ooJonet Colonel Monson received the 

jfewiMfli alarming intelligence that Holkat had called up all 

TcweM! jliir. his battalions from tho south, and was advancing 
ISO! against him with his entuo force. It was likewise 

reported that tho provisions in the camp were only eq^nal to 
two days’ consumption, and his troubles reached their climax 
by the intolligence that Colonel Murray, who was advancing 
from Guzerat to his aid, had retired with all his troops. Tho 
bewildered conunander took council of Bappoo Sindla, tho com* 

maudaat of Sindia’s contingent which accompaniedvldio British 

force, but ho was ia league with ITotkar, and advised Colonel 
Monson to fall back with his infantry and leave his irregular 
liorso to follow. Acting upon this treacherous advice, ho 
commenced bis disastrous retreat. Ifolkar, who had tho 
fullest intcBigence of every movement in the British camp, 
inxmeCiiately attacked the irregolarborso and ‘pul it 
Bappoo Siodb fled on tho firat appearance of Ms troops, nod 
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after announcing; tho rout of the aivalry to Colonel Monson, 
went over with all hie troops to the enemjj not without his 
master’s concurrence. On tlie 10th July, Colonel Monson 
reached tho Mokundra pass, ■where ho was attacked vigo- 
rously by the whole of Ilolkai's army, but obtained a signal 
victory. The success of this conflict establishes tho fact, con- 
firmed by every succeeding encotmter, that the disasters of the 
army arose from no want of mettle in the troops, hut from the 
incapacity of their leader, and that under an abler commander 
this little sepoy arhiy would have baOIcd all tho efforts of 
Ilolkar. The next monuiig, Colonel Monson continued his 
retreat, but on reaching Kotah, tho regent, Zalira Sing, who 
had assisted him on his advance — for wluch Ilolkar subse- 
quently exacted a Gno of ten lacs of rupees— -refused admis- 
sion to his troops ou hts retreat. Qis difficulties increased at 
every stop ? all tho rivulets were swollen, aud it rained so in- 
cessantly that the g;uns sunk in tho mud beyond recovery, and 
were spiked and abandoned. The army was soventeen days 
reaching Hampoora, though the distance from Kotah was only 
sixty miles. There Colonel ilonsoa was reinforced by two 
battalions of sepoys and a corps of irregular cavalry, and sup- 
plied with provisions, Jent to Ids aid by General Lake, on 
hearing of the commencement of liis retreat. At hampoora 
ho remained twenty-four days, daring the whole of which 
period Ilolkar, with all his superiority of force, never ventured 
to attack lura. Ou tho t'wcnty-fiftU day ho most unaccountably 
dotonninod to fall back on Koo^halgur, whero he expected to be 
joined Sudashco llhao, one of Sindia’s gtJtterals, with sLx 
battalions and twenty-ono guns; but the Mahratta, seeing tho 
hel()lc‘49ness of tho commander, ond tho miserahlo plight of 
his army, not only went over to Ilolkar. but turned his guns 
upon tho British troops. Tho gamo wa^ now up • and on the 
2Clh August, tho Colonel spiked his last gun • the enemy al- 
lowed him no rest ; all order airf all discipline was lost ; tho 
retreat became a disorderly rout, and tho last sepoy straggled 
into Agra on tho last day of August, fifty days after the 
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retreat haci commenced. Colonel Monson attributed his disaster 
to the failure of Colonel Afurtay to join, liim from. _ Gnzerat. 
Colonel Murray attributed it to Cdonel Jlonson himself. Both 
of them, as General AVellesIey observed, were apparently 
afraid of Holkar, and fled from him in different directions. 
Colonel Monson advanced without reason and he retreated 
•without cause. Twenty-three years before Colonel Camac 
had, ■with equal indiscretion, marched from the Jumna to 
Serong-© in pursuit of Mahdajee Sindia, and found himself in 
the same predicament as Colonel Monson, ^ the heart of the 
enemy’s country, destitute of supplies, harassed by an active 
foe, and abandoned by nAtive allies in the hour of need. Yet, 
by the unfailing expedient of » bold and aggressive movement, 
suggested and carried out by Captmn Bruce, he turned the 
tables OQ Sindls, captured lus guns, ammunitioD, and camp, 
reduced him to extremity, and obbged him to sue* for peace. 
But for the imbecility of the commander, the same triumph 
would doubtless have crowned the valour of the baud of heroes 
undoT Colonel Alonson, and Lord Welleeley would not have 
had to lament the annihilation of five baltalloiia of infantry 
and six companies of artillery. This was the most signal 
disgrace inflicted on the British arms Since the destruction of 
Colonel Bmllie’s force by llydcr, in 1780, and its effect oh the 
prestige and influence of the Company was felt throughout 
India. The defeat was celebrated in ribald songs in every 
bazaar, and one couplet, describing the utter confusion of the 
rout has survived the lapse of more than half a century, 
“Placing the Uouda of the elephant on the horse, ^and the 
saddle of the horse on the elephant, did Colonel Jlonson fly 
away in haste." The raja of Bhnrtpore, who had never been 
very steady in liis Cdehty, lost no time after this event in 
ope-aing negotiations ■'fith HoBcat. 

Flushed with success, IloUcar advanced to 
Delhi, 1801 Muttra with an yrmy/ estimated at 90,000 men. 
The British detachment stationed there retired upon Agra, and 
General Lake, with Lis accustomed energy, eatablishod hia 
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head-cjaarters at that station, and lost no time in snmmoninfj 
the various corps from their cantonments to repel tills new and 
\mexpected eruption. ^leanwlule, Holkar planned the dariug^ 
project of seizing the city of Delhi, and obtaining possession 
of the person of the emperor. Leaving the greater portion of 
ills cavalry to engage the attention of General Lake, ho started 
in great secrecy, witli his infantry and guns, and suddenly 
appeared before the gates of tlie city on the 7tli October. It 
^vas tea miles in circumference, defended only by dilapidated 
walls and mined ramparts, and filled with a mixed population, 
not as yet accustom^ to British rule. ' The garrison was so 
small as not to admit of reliefs, and provisions and sweetmeats 
were therefore served to them on the battlements, but the 


British Resident, Colonel Ochtetlony, animated by the spirit of 
Clive, and nobly seconded by the commandant, Colonel Bum, 
defended the city for nine days, against the utmost elTorts of 
the enemy, 20,000 strong, with 100 pieces of cannon. At 
length Holkar, despairing of success, direw oil his army, and 
sending back his infantry and guns into the territory of bis 
new ally, the raja of Bhurtpore, set out with his cavahy to by 
waste the British territories in the Dooab, m tlie ancient style 
of Mahratta marauding. General Lake also divided his feme ; 
the main body was left under General Fraser to watch Holkaris 
battalions of infantry, wliile ho placed himself at the head of 
six regiments of cavalry, European and’Native, and his mounted 


artillery, and started in pursuit of him. In -tins eipsiiitj'oa 
Holkar contrived invariably to keep twenty or thirty miles 
a-hea^ ravaging and burning the defenctl^s viEaga as he 
swept^long. After a very harassing march of three hundred 
b, “"i ® y “““ “ fourteen the Gecenil was 
S'“'' fo'^oofo “ to COM cp rth Uj eacamp- 
meat at Futtygnr, oa the l7lS .\orcaher, hariaff 
marched no lees than ffltj-ain ndfa fa' tie peecrfiag tweatr- 

four hoars Holkar had heea Jed to leCere from the renortrf 
taa spies, that too Bntish cavahyrras.dar-smardrbelMhrm. 

andhad retoedtorest Thehoreess-ere at plelet, aadthe=>® 
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and tlie entire destruction of bis power appeared inevitable, 
when everj’ advantage which had been gained in the campaign 
was thrown away by the fatal resolution of General Lake to 
invest lihurfjwre. It was a town and fortress eight miles incir- 
cumference, surrounded by tbe invulnerable bulwark of a lofty 
mud wall of great thickness, and protected by numerous 
bastions, and adeep ditch, filled with water. ''Itwas garrisoned 
by about 8,000 of the raja*8 troops, and the remnant of 
nolkar’s infantry. General Late refused to listen to any 
argument, and withfiut a sofficient siege train, without an 
engineer officer of any experience, without even a rccon* 
naissance, resolved, with breathless impetuosity, at once to 
besiege the toivn. This memorable siege commencedon tio^th 
January, 1805, and llic array did not break up before the 21st 
April. Four Unsuccessful attacks were wade wliich entailed 
the unprecedented loss of 3,200 men in killed and wounded, 
of whom 103 were officers. Tbo raja waa joined at his own 
request during tho siege by *Amecr Khan, but the exorbitant 
demands of that chief speedily dissolved tho union, on wliich 
lie proceeded with his jiredatoiy liorse intq his native province 
of noliilcund, in tlio liO|>o of raising it against tho English. 
General Smith was detaJbed in pursuit of him, ind after per- 
fonning tho extraordinaiy raarcU of seven liundrcd miles in 
forty-lliroo days, overtook him .at tho foot of tho Himalayu, 
and c]ia«ed him back across the Jumna. Though tho siego of 
I5burt}»ore had not been successful, Uio raja severely felt tho 
lo-«s of all Lis territorial rovenues, and tho exactions of Ilolkar, 
and becjpio anxious to bring tliew.ar to a close. IIo thercforo 
fi<‘nt a vakeel to General Lake, osten*!ib1y to congratulate him 
on hi< advance to tho peerage, of which intelh’gence had just 
l«cca roceivetl, but, in reality, to open negociations ; and a 
Twiit •!«» treaty was s}K*cdily conclud(jrl on condition that ho 
I honr-'rt. should pay twenty lacs of ni^ws towards the 
April. !•<». f of Ijjo jn fouf instalments. But the 

submw^ion of llio raja, under sncli circumstances, could not 
rciuir Uio lo.=is of refmtation whidi the British Government 
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snstained by the notorious failare of the siege. Nothing’ had 
filled the princea of India Trith greater dismay tlian the easy 
and rapid reduction of their strongest fortresses in positions 
which appeared to bo abs<rfutely impregnable. But in the 
present case, a Bntish anny, under the Commander-in-chief 
in person, had been foiled for seFeral months in every attempt 
to capture a mud fort, sitnated ia a plain, and the Xatire 
chiefs began to flatter themselves that our skill and ourprowe-s 
were on’the wane. The remembrance of onr disgrace was per- 
petuated even in remote districts by rwle delineations’*on the 
walla of British soldiers hurled from the battlements of Blrart-' 
pore, nor was the impression created by tUU failure completely 
removed till the capture of the fort by Lord Combenuere, 
twenty-one years afterwards. 

Attiiqdsef&a- accowmodation Bhastporc h“‘ 

eia, oo&ai u4 teaed by the loeoacing attitude of Sindiot (o 
Qvinor.isos. ^ijggg ppQ^jIjngs we now retnni. By the treaty 
of Birjce Angengaom, he had engaged in genetal terms to 
rclinqoish all claim on the rajas and feudatories in the north, 
with whom the Govenior-Gcncral had concluded defensive 
alliances. "When the list of theso chiefs was for the first time 
prescnte<l to liioi, in April, I80-I, ■ucth the ratified treaty, he 
was mortified to find the name of the rana of Gohud, together 
with the fort of Gwalit», inclndeil in It, and he nrgt^ the most 
^-cherneat objection to these alienations. Gwalior, on wliich he 
set a high value, was, he said, the personal giflof the emperor 
to him ; and bis servant, Ambajce Inglia, to whom it had been 
entrusted, had.no right whatever to dispo^o of it, when ho 
treacherously joined the English. As to the rana &' GohuJ, 
ho sconlod the Idea of acknowledging the existence of such a 
Iwing, whose poWer he had extinguished, and whoso tem' 
tones ho had annexed to his own twenty years before. It 
was an unforttmatc circrnnstanco tliat General Lake in tl*® 
Jiorth end General irdlesley in the south eliould have been 
m.aking arrangement.^ and alliances niiccling the interest 
of Sindia, la total ignorunoe of tho jiroccc<ling3 of each othw- 
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When General Wellesley neROtiatal llic treaty ■with Slntlin 
ho was not awaro that Ijonl Wellesley had determined to re- 
estabUsli the principality of Gohud, and to maho the rana 
independent. Sindia deprecated the rcviy.nl of these ancient 
and extinct claims, and jnstly obsen-ed that “ it could not 
fail to weaken the fundamental rights of actual possession, as 
tho greater portion of the Company’s territories as well as his 
own had no other foundation." General Wellesley allinned 
that Sindia had agreed to the treaty in tho fullest confidence 
tha> Gwalior was to Remain with him, and that, for his part, 
‘*^110 would BacrificQ it and every other frontier towm ten times 
over to preserve our credit for scruputous good faith, and that 
tho advantages and honour wo had gained in tho last war 
and peace must not bo flittered away in arguments drawn 
from tlio overstrained pn’ndplcs of the law of nations, which 
was not understood in India." Major Maicolm, the envoy at 
the court of Sindia, entertained tho same views, and anxionsly 
laboured for tho restoration of these i>osscssions to Sindia 
Lord Wellesley resented this opposition to Ins wishes, and 
when the ifajor pleaded, in oxtcmiation of hU conduct, that 
his sole object was to promote the public interests, remarked, 
** Major Malcolm’s busit^ss is to oliC}' my orders and enforce 
my instructions ; I will look after the public interests.” The 
Governor-General was all tho more pertinacious on this occa- 
sion from being entirely in the wrong, and his conduct cannot 
be more accurately described than by the expressive Indian 
word, Sindia was obliged to yield to his imperious de- 
mand, a^d submit to the alienation of Gohud and Gwalior, but 
it continued to rankle in his bosom. 

iiostDity of The disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson pro- 
8indi«, KOI s. duced a profound sensation throughout Ilindo- 
stan; it created an impression that fortune was at length 
deserting the standard of Ibe Company, and it strengthened the 
hope that the Mabfattas might yet regain their former ascen- 
dency. Wittul Punt, Sindia’a great minister, ’died in October, 
1801, and was succeeded by Sirjee 3?ao Ghatkay, the invete- 
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rate enemy ot the Entish potter. Under his sinister advice, 
Smdm addressed a defiant letter to the Oovemor-General, im- 
pngoing the jrood faith of the British Ooremment in nnmeroa- 
tnstances. The ietter, matead of being sent direct, was tans 
initled to ins fahee! at Benares, who journeyed with it hv 
slow stages to Catalla, watehrng the progress of events, 
and It would never have been delivered at all but for our dts. 
oomfilnre before flhurtpore. It reached the Governor-deneral 
four months aftent was penned. Jleanwhile, a secret alhance 
as fonned against the Company, whioi inclndcd Sindia and 
11 ? of Bhurtporet and Sindis, 

emboldened by our reverses, reotored to attack the ferritones 
of our aUies, and to invade Sagnr. At the beginning of 1805, 
he encampment of Mr. liiohard JeoMns. the British represen- 
tinn nf ^ flssalled and plundered at the instfjra- 

his Irretrievably compromising 

ilia arniv*’*^ ^ Government. Sindia likewise put 

>>» intention to march to 
Smmov ’ » Ponno tmtween the raja aad the 

teUeuWv r; Go'Ofnor-Geoeral codd not but 

“ Wellesley were equally 

The arm 1 r tmpture witli Sindca at tins eritical jimcfure. 
Sur« t" 1 ®*''"'"'°”’ “onrtened by repeated 
S re to MA miles! from 

of L nlV defenceless, and a eombiued ^ttack 

SMreo 7 s . tylirastrous rcsidls. 

dtee! “ ‘® 40,000 men, ineh.ding Pin- 

be w-J, ? ^ °f”'P''J “Shteen miles bc.Tond Subnjmr, where 

hSu-fea l “ ™'l'i In nP P’' 

raniw ot, “T’ r" ““ ‘n "‘'■'n ‘n n™ 

cured lHm"^tlnt til ® amicable pioFossions, but as. 
•”fe p evel ” !"^'?™’»"“mtof lii, Coanecs was so gra.sl 
conlJbe mad ;■ lal atepai bat it some arrangement 

act in accordlne*'^ pressing necessities, be would 

accordance with tlie Govemor-Generar» desira General 
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Wellesley, wlio was satisfied of the troth of this assertion, and 
who believed that Sindia was really impoverished, advised his 
brother to grant him some pecuniary aid, and he immediately 
made a retrograde movement of a few miles. 
rroftTC'sof th« after this retirement, SirjeeEao, ap- 

•ptnemcnt »ith parcutly without Sindia’s concurrence, marched up 
Sindia, 1805. Bhurtpofo with a part of his master’s cavalry, 
and all his Pindarees ; but before his arrival the treaty with 
Lord Lake had been completcrl, though without the knowledge 
of the JIahrattaa, and t^e raja refused to meet him. After 
the preliminaries of peace had been signed, a division of 
British troops attacked nolkar, who bad been hovering about 
the fort during the siege, and completely defeated him, leaving 
under Ilia standard only 3,000 or4,000 exhausted cavalry. Sirjee 
Pao returned with Holkar to Sindia’s encampment at Subulgur, 
where all the confederates, except the raja of Bhurtpore, were 
now assembled. Holkar and Ameer Khan soon intimated to 
Sindia that it would be impossible to keep their forces together 
without funds, and that all their projects against the Company 
must therefore be abandoned. He reph’ed that his treasury 
xvas empty, and that although he had jewels enough, no 
money could bo raised on th^m, but ins general, Ambajce, was 
possessed of boundless wealth, yet would not part with a 
rupee. .iSmbajce had beenSindia’s lieutenant inPajpootana and 
Ilifidostan for many years, and had araassed two crores of 
rupees, which lio had deposited for safety in Kotah. With the 
full concurrence of Sindia, ho was seized and confined, and 
Ameer Khan subjected him to the most exquisite tortures, till 
he consentW to part with fifty-five lacs from his hoards, of 
which Sindia appropriated onc-lmlf to Jiis owti use. As Sindia 
and his confederates continued to encamp at Subulgur, General 
Lake movetl down upon them as soon as the Bhurtpore treaty 
Ruv e/gnedf and (ho whofe 6o(fy refreafed m ffoste and consferha- 
tion towards Kotah. At the beginning of June the atrocities 
of Sirj<‘e Pao constreuned Sindia to’displaco liim, and Ambajce 
was raised to the post of minister. With a lively recollection 



and threatening its existence, and Iio set himself rrith un- 
exampled energy to restore our prestige. In rapid succession 
he annihilated the French force at Ilydcrahacl, and converted 
all the resources of the Nizam to the use of the Company. 
He extinguished the Mysore power and became master of Iho 
Deccan. He extirpated the French battalions of Sindia, and 
turned his possessions in Hindostan into a British province. 
He paralysed the power of the great Mahratta princes so 
effectually that, notwithstanding the timid andretrogradc policy 
of the next twelve year* they were never able to recover it. 
He remodelled the map of India and introduced greater and 
more important changes in all its political relations than had 
been effected by any single prince, Hindoo or Mabomedan. 
He doubled tbe teivltories and the resources of tbo Company, 
He bad a peculiar genius for creating and consolidating on 
Cinpire. He was the Akbar of the Company’s dynasty. liis 
individual character was impressed on every branch of the 
administration, and his inspiration animated cvciy member of 
the service in every department, and in every province. To 
those around him, wtio were under his immediate influence, ho 
was the object of ** hero worship,” and the designation usually 
applied to him was “ the glojiows little man.” But his atten- 
tion was chiefly directed to those great measures of state 
which were required to secure and stiengthen the Government. 
The time had not arrived when the moral and iatellebtual im- 
provement of tlie people was considered within the province 
of the ruler. Lord Wellesley made no effort to promote the 
education of the natives, and the erroneous policy initiated by 
Lord Gomt^allls of exdading tbem from all share in any 
branch of the Government, and working it exclusively by 
European agency, was approved and perpetuated. But he 
constrained the ci^’ilian3 to acquire the language of the 
people they were appointed to govern, wliich the Court of 
Directors had neglected for thirty-fi\-e years ; and to his 
administration belongs tho distinguisbed honour of having, 
under the influence of ilr. Udny and Dr. Carey, passed 
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the humane re£ru]alion prolubiling the saoifico of cMfan al 
bagor. 

''^''lealey-s groat predecessor, -SVarrea 
and the Conn wis (be first niler who contemplated tto 

1S03— 5 "" netessity imposed bj our position of eiteading 
British mfiuence over every court, and maMii'' the 
Company the leading iwwer in India. For the attempt to carry 

out t conception, be iraa subjected to an impeachment 
and redn^d to poverty. Twelve years afterhehad left India, 
r e es ey felt the pressure oftthe same necessity, and 
resolved to porsue the same object, not by the simple exertion 
of mfiuence, but by the exerdse of authority. He iras 
ansioas to extmguish those iotcniecioe contests among tie 
pnnoos of India which for more than a cenhur had tnined 
Its fairest prormces into a desert, enooitragod a predatoiy sad 
spmt among the inhabitants, and formed an in'el- 
hans , He source for the supplj-„f military adreulurers, pre- 
pared to join the standard of any turbulent chieftain, for tie 
purposes of ambition, plunder, and rnlelh'on. He felt, at 
of^r^ ^ described it, that “no permanent system 
of pohq- could be adopted to presenre the n-eak against tie 
strong, and to keep the princes fqs any length or fine in tteir ■ 
relaU™ s"uaao„,,^„j "'■* Wy in peace, rrithoal tie 
- '>>■ “e Buperiotilyof iu 

trenglh, andrlsnuLtazysysfeni and resources, ehouid obtain a 
preponderating infiuenco for the protection of alL” The Com- 
^ny WM to bo this preponderant power, but the Company 
™s Slip a Mmmcrcial body, and had an imtincti™ dread of 
d itsiareWntsaad 

M“"<ie-she.t. In ,he eoullict between the 
andS^°, 7 “'■"“S»“I*“'>'>*a»-streel, the iolloenco 

alliough Lord iTeDcsIey 
sorereiim ^ ^ Company rejit-eseuted fie 

SveS .T i» this cast empire, its datics of 

irrecorS-^ i°”l rr^ paramoimt to mercanlilc interests." » 
urcconeJonUo difference of mewa cmnted a strong feeling nt 
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antipatliy towards him at tho India House, whicli, though 
mitigated for a time by the inilucoco of Lord Castlcrcagli, 
broke out at length with uropressible violence. Ilia policy 
was denounced, his measures were thwarted, and hia govern- 
ment was humiliated and weakened. For (f timohomaiiifested, 
as he said, “ an invariable respect even for the errors of every 
branch of tljeir authority,” but this respect was at length 
extinguished by the vimlenoc of their opposition, and in a 
moment of exasperation, he designated them the “cheese- 
mongers of Leadenhal^-streel,” an expression never forgiven. 
The India House accused liim of “ illegal appointments,” of 
“evasions of the law,” of “contempt of Parliament,” and 
above all, of “a disdain of constituted authority,” meaning 
the Court of Directors. He charged them with “sundlctive 
profligacy,” and “ iguominious tyranny,” and in %mtmg to a 
ministerial friend said that “ no additional outrage, injury, or 
insult which could issue from the most loathsome den in 
the India House would accelerate his departure from India, 
while the pablic interests seemed to require the aid of Ills 
services.” 

The impartiality of history requires that great 
«ffMt o"^»nn aUo^vance should be made for the feelings of tho 
HotB* Court of Directors and the Court of Proprietors. 

Parliament had thought Ct to interdict all iucreaso 
of territory, and even to forbid all alliances with the native 
princes, and tho Directors fondly believed that under the 
shadow of this wise and prudent injunction, as fliey deemed 
it, they would be enabled to coutinuc at peace with the native 
powers, jiTid to pursue their meicantile enterprises, which 
they prized above all things, without interruption. But tho 
present Governor-General, in utter defiance of the authority of 
Parliament, had been migaged in wars from Cape Comorin to 
the Sutlege, had broken the power of fuince after prince, 
^completed a gigantic revolution, and seated the Company on 
the throne of the Great Mogul,* and invested it with the 
responsibility of governing one half and controlling the other 
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half of India. It was impossible that a body constituted liVo 
tJje East India Companyshoald not take alarm at (he audacity 
of his aspirations, and the vastness of his schemes, and forbodc 
tlie certain loss of tlie coutitryj tlirouph tUo resentment excitfd 
against British ambition in every province. Even Lord 
WcUesley’B friend, Lord Castleicagh, questioned whether nn 
empire founded on so bioad a basis could be fed with its due 
prof>ortion of British troops from England. He feared that 
the frame of the government had become too complicated and 
unwieldly for any other hands than th (\'50 of Lord WeUeslcy, 
and, like the Directors, legardcd with a feeling of conatcrcia' 
tion the vast extent of our dominions in India, and the 
uiinoua consequences which seemed to be the inevitable 
result of it. The annooiiccment of the war with Hclkar filled 
up the measure of Lord Wellesley’s delinquencies, and of tlie 
terror of tho public authorities in England. Even before the 
jiews of Colonel Monsou’s retreat arrived, Jfr. Charles Grant, 
the Corypheus oE the Coutl of Dircctois, declared that he had 
“ not only wantonly hut crimiDally involved the Government In 
all the difficulties of. another war with an able and powerful 
chieftain.” Lord CastloreagU tliouglit there could be no 
safety but iu bringing back things tp tho state the Legislature 
had prescribed in 1793, in other words, in patting the dock 
back a dozen ycare. Sir George Barlow had been nominated 
provisional GovenKa-Qenctal at the special Tecommendatlou 
of Lord Wellesley, but at such a crisis it was deemed unsafe 
to entrust the destinies of the eiujare to one of his disciples- 
Lord Cornwallis was known to disapprove of Lend Wellesley’s 
system of policy, and h© was entreated to proceed, to India 
and deliver the Cuiripany from its fatal effects, as he had been 
seat out twenty years before to rescue the British interests in 
India from the misehievous coDsequencea of Hastings's plans. 
But before entering^ on his proceedings it is ntjcess.ary to 
wind up the liistory of Lord Wellesley’s career by a brief 
notice of the treatment he cspcrienced on his return to 
England. 
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Tho racxlo in \Fhich tlio great services of Lord 
* Clive and Warren Hastings had been requited in 
England forbade the Lope that tho brilliant admi- 
tustratioQ of Lord Wellesley would escape tho homage of 
censure. • A Mr. Pauli, who, on tho tesfimony of General 
Wellesley, was originally a taflor, had gone out as an adven- 
turer to India, and taken an investment of goods to Lucknow, 
where he was so fortunate as to obtain tho countenance of tho 
Nabob Yizder, and amassed a la^o fortune. On his return to 
India, after a short vi^t to England, tho Nabob refused to 
admit him into the city, and it was only through tho interces- 
sion of Lord Wellesley that tho interdict was removed. 
Mr. Pauli expressed unbounded gratitude to his benefactor, 
and professed the highest respect for his character. This feel- 
ing was not, however, of long duration. On hie final return to 
England, in 1805, he bought a seat in Parliament, and on tho 
22nd May, 1800, brought forward “articles of charge of high 
crimes and misdemeanours committed by tho Marquis of Welles- 
ley in his transactions with respect to tho Nabob of Oudo.” In 
the course of his speech be assured the House that, “from the 
accursed day when Lord Wellesley set foot in India till tho 
day of his departure, he had^exhiUted a constant scene of rapa- 
city, oppression, cruelty, and fraud, which goaded tho whole 
countiy into a state of revolt.” Mr. Paul! then moved for 
papers relative to the transactions in Oude, in Formckabad, 
and in Surat. The members of the Court of Directors who had 


seats in the House, while they disapproved of many of Lord 
Wellesley’s measures, refused their support to so^pfeposterous 
a charge ;#und Mr. Fox, then prime minister, declared that, 
since the trial of hir. Hastings, he had shrunk from all Indian 
impeachments. .The House, however, did not see fit to resist 
the production of evidence ; but, after it had been taken on the 
first charge,*a dissolution terminated all pibceedmgs. At tho 
ensuing election Mr. Pauli stood for Westroinster, and failed, 
and then put a period to his existence. Twenty months after 
Lord Folkstone took up the thread of the prosecution, aud 
ir. „ 
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moved twelve resolutions, which charged Lord Wellesley with 
having, “ under the impulse of iinjuslifiable ambition and love 
o! power, formed schemes of aggrandisement and acquisition 
of territory, contravened two Acta of Parliamont, violated every 
principle of good faith, equity and justice^ and the sacred obli- 
gations of a solemn treaty, and aiUxcd a lasting stigina and 
reproach on the BntisJ) name." Tlio resolutions were riegatiml 
by 182 to 31, after which Sir John Anstmtlier, who had been 
chief justice of Calcutta, moved a r^lution to the effect that 
Lord Wellesley, in llio late amingemepts in Oude, had been 
actuated by an ardent zeal for tho pubhc service, and it was 
carried by a tnumphant majority. Two months later, Sir 
Thomas Turton brought the Carnatic question before the House, 
and accused Lord Wellesley of atrodous doJinqucncie?, ifi'i 
went BO far as to hint that ho was accessory to tho death ef 
tho late Nabob. Tho resolution was indignantly rejected by 
the House, and a vote approving of Lord Wellesley’s proccefl- 
ings was carried, with only nineteen dissentient voices. 

For different was the conduct of tho Plrectors 
“ind Pfopriotors, among whom tho feeling of aiu* 
p«prictofi. mosity towards Lord Wellosley was still unabated. 

Towards the close of hi? administration, tlio Court 
of Ufrcctora compileJadespatch, in which all the charges which 
could bo rahed up were elaborately set forth. It was tlio con* 
centtated ossonco of tho sjnrit of malignity which had been 
fermemting in Lcadenhall-street for several years. The Board 
of Control judiciouslysubstituted for it a brief letter aslcing for 
explanations iji a ton© of great moderation, and to it tho Court 
of Directors were obliged to affix their signature. CTlio Pro- 
prietors, liowover, ordered tho original doapatcli to bo printed, 
and a motion was brought forward in tlieir Court impugning 
Lord Wellesloy’s policy, and applauding the Directors for 
having “ restrained h lavish oxpendituro of public money, and 
opposed all schemes of conquest and extension of empire.” After 
a long and acrimonious debate, 028 voted the condemnation of 
Lord Wellesley, and only 195 his acquittal. But, after tho 
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lapse of tliirty years, -when passion and prejudice had given 
Avayto the voice of reason, tho Court of Directors availed them- 
selves of the publication of his dispatches, in five volumes, to 
assure him that in their judgment ho had been animated 
throughout his adminlstraUon “ by an arefent zeal to promote 
the Tvell-being of India, and to uphold tho interest and lionour 
of the British empire,” and that they looked back to tho eventful 
and brilliant period of his government -with fechuffs common to 
their countrymen. They voted liim a grant of £20,000, and 
ordered his statue to i>o placed in tho India Ifoiisc, as a recog- 
nition of the great services ho had rendered to the Company. 


CHAPTER XIIII. 

ADMCnSTRATIOX OF tOM) CORKTVALIIS AXD flH GEORGE 

CARLOW, ,1805— 7. 

Lord Cera- ComwalUs landed in Colcutta on tho 80th 

July* 1805, and witiun twenty-fonr hours Lord 
^ Wellesley had the mortification to loam that the 
system of policy which he ]>ad pursued for C\'C years with in- 
defatigable zeal, was to bo immediately and entirely subverted. 
The incessant lahoms in which Lord Cornwallis had been 
engaged for thirty years in America, in India, and in Ireland, 
had exliaustcd his constitution, and those who had seen him 
embark in the vigour of health twelve years hafoic, could not 
help rei^ftirkiiig, with sorrow, that he now returned with 
the hand of death upon him. It would have been well if, 
at his advanced age, he had remained in England ; but when 
he was importuned by the Court of Directors and tho Hoard of 
Controlto proceed to India and save the enfpirC] he considered it 
an imperative duty to obey the call, at the sacrifice of his case 
and comfort, and, probably, of his life.- He came out to Indii, 
therefore, pledged to the public authorities in England toover- 
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turn tho existing policy of Government, as far aa related to 
the princes of India, and he allinned that he could not con- 
sider himself at liberty to pnraoo any other course. It was 
his primary object, said, to remove the impression umversaby 
entertained of a systematic design to establish British contro! 
over every power in India. IIo was anxious to restore the 
native OovernmentB which had been subverted by the pro- 
gress of our arms, and tho ascendency of our influence, to a 
condition of “vigour, efficiency, and independent interest." 
IIo was desirous of abandoning the position in upper India 
which had been secured by Lord Wellesley’s successes, and 
T,. ... to be quit of all our nlUances and temtorics west 

Till Tiew ofthe * . , 

of the Jumna. He Jaroentea the almost universal 
phrenzy for victory and confiuest which had, he 
said, ceized even some of the heads which ho thought tho 
Bouodc8t,as repugnant to the interests as it was to the Jaws of 
their country, — ^ycl Lord Wellcsloyand tho public functionayies 
were equally ardent for an honourable {^acc. On tho let August 
Lord Cornwallis wrote to tlio Court of Directors that Cnding 
wo were still at war with Dolkar, and could lianHy bo said to 
be at peace •with Siiwlia, be bad dctCTiajntjd to proceed to the 
upper provinces, and avail himself oftthe interval of tho rains, 
when militaiy operations were suspended, “to eade.ivour, if 
it could be effected without a sacrifice of our honour, to termi- 
nate by negotiation a contest in which the most brilliant suc- 
cess could afford no solid bedelit, and which, if it continued, 
would entail pecuniary dilficaltics we should hardly bo able to 
Burmount." He described tlio state of the finances as most 
deplorable, a fact which admitted of no denial. TivoCyears of 
war had exhausted the treasury, and incrcaBcd the public 
debt. Lord Lake’s army was live months in arrcai'S. Tho 
large body of “irregulars ” who had been induced to forsako the 
native princes, and t{f take serwco with the Company, and who 
had tlius contributed in no si^l degree to our successes, were 
no longer lequired, and the six lacs of rupees a montii they 
cost was felt to be a dead weight. Lord W’eilcsley had 
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already made some progress in diabanding them, bnt Lunl 
Cornwallis declared that he would nthcr fight them than pay 
them. They could not, however, be discharged without their 
arrears, and he adopted a second time the expedient, the most 
unpalatable to the Company, of robbing’ their investments to 
supply the wants of the state. A sura of twenty-five lacs of . 
rupees was, accordingly, taken out of the hold of the China 
ships at iladras, and sent on to Calcutta, “ to give hiin the 
chance of getting rid of this force.” 

Duriryr his progress to the north-west pro- 

LordCom- . , ,,1 i- .. 

irsius'ipouer, vmces Lord Cornwallis defined the line of policy 

he intended to pursne in a despatch to Lord Lake, 
dated on the 10th of September- lie proposed to restore to 
Holkar all the dominions of the family as soon as he should 
manifeBt a dispoeition to accede to reasonable terms of accom- 
modation, Ho was prepared to condliato Sindia by resigning 
Gohud and Gwalior, after a snitahte provision had been made 
for the raoa, as well as Dholporo and two other districts, 
nccounting to him likewise for the revenues whicli had been 
collected during their occupancy by the Company’s ofRcers. 
If the demand for tlio release of the Hcsidcnt was likely to 
prove any obstacle to reconciliation, ho was prepared, as a 
mere point of honour, to waive’ it. Ho was disposed to abro- 
gate the treaty with Jeypore, and leave Sindia at liberty to 
exact whatever contributions he chose from the raja. lie 
considered the possession of the dty of Dellii and the person 
of the emperor a very, unfortunate circumstance, as we ' 
could only secure him from the danger of being carried off by 
the m;»iiitenance of a large and expensive army. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to remove him, if practicaLle, to some town 
nearer Calcutta, and to restore the old capital of India to 
Sindia, with liberty agmn to establish the power of the 
Mahrattas in Hindostan. Lord ’W^eHesley had fixed the 
Chumbul as their future boundary j and to guard against their 
encroachments had entered intb defensive alliances with the 
princes to the north of .that river. Lord Cornwallis resolved to 
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dissolve these alliances, and to compensate the princes for 
the loss of our protection by distributing among them the 
lands vre had obtained to the west of the Jumna, which ho 
considered a useless acc|nisition. He likewise addressed a 
letter to Siiidia, with* a sketch of the proposed arrangements, 
including a demand for the Lbeiation of t)ic Resident, and 
enclosed it to Lord Lake to be forwarded to his camp. 

Lord Lake'i Lake justlj dreaded the effect of roani- 

remoBurancr, festiog SO eager a dcsirc for peace, and took upon 
himself tho responsibility of withholding the letter 
to Sindia, more cspeaally as the Resident had in the mean- 
time been unconditionally released. In his reply to the com- 
munication of the Governor-General he advanced the most 
cogent arguments against this new course of policy. It 
would, ho argued, be highly detrimental to the interests of 
tho Company to allow the iafiuence and the armies of the 
Mahrattas to be again introdaced into Uindostau. If the 
princes to whom we had promised our protection were aban* 
donccl, they would fall a prey to Sindia, Holkar, and Amctr 
Khan, and large bodies of irregular troops thirsting for 
plunder would be planted on tho frontier of our most fertile 
and opulent districts. Neither cou^l wc withdraw our pr[>’ 
tection from these princes, ekeept on their own requisition, 
witlifjiit a broach of public faith, and no offer of territory 
would induce them to rcb'nquisli tins blessing, least of all, nt 
a time when we were about to let loose the elements of 
anarchy .md destruction in Central -India. He observed that 
1 10 Jumim, which tho Govcruor-Gencral proposed to make 
t 6 Iwundary of the British dominions, was not a Itifrier of 
any importance, as, above its junction with the Chambal, 
It was fordable in a variety of places except dnring a few 
weeks in the year, and would afford little protection from the 
incurBions of an ciieri^'. 


of Lort 

Ort.». >!C4 


Before this letter could reach its destination 
liord Cornwallis tos in his grave. As ho pro- 
ceeded op llie river Ids strength rapidly declined, 
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and in the last month o{ Ms existence he lay in a state of 
weakness ajiproaching insensibility durin^r the day, but rallied 
towards the evening', when he listened to the despatches and 
dictated replies. It was in this state of mental and physical 
debility that tho memorable despatch of the 19tU September, 
ordering a sadden revolution of jwlicy in the Government of a 
great empire, was composed and signed. It may reasonably 
be doubted -whether Lord Cornwallis was in a condition to 
comprehend the scope and consequences of the measures to 
which he gave the stajnp of his authority. A week after, bo . 
was unconscious of what was passmg around him. lie was 
landed at Ghazeepore, where be expired on the 5fh October. 
His merits as a Governor-General have, doubtless, been over- 
rated, but it would be di£6cult to name a public character who 
more richly earned the esteem and confidence of society by 
his sterling integrity, his straightforward and manly character, 
and the spirit of justice and moderation 'which regulated all his 
actions. If he bad been in the full vigour of his faculties, and 
had enjoyed an opportuiuty of intercourse with Lord Lake, 
he would have been able to form an estimate of the change 
which had taken place since he left the Government, and would 
have perceived the imp<jssibility of steering the vessel of tho 
state in 1805 by the almanack of 1793; and there is every 
reason to believe that he would have modified the measures he 
was now imprudently urging forward, under the impulse of Iho 
alarm Which brought him to India. As the public authorities 
in England had sent out an old man of sixty-seven to govern 
India without makmg any provision for the contingency of his 
death, George Barlow, of whom Mr. Pitt’, Mr. Bundis 
— now Lord Mdville — and Lord Castlereagh, had said a fc-ir 
months before that he was altogether “ out of the queFty^” 
succeeded to the office of Govcruor-Gcneral, and prcKCf-dfrl to 
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twcnty-cigbt yean, to a scat in Couodl. For nuaj' yem 
lie Lad been at tLe Lead of some of tlio most important 
departments of state and bad actiuircd a fund of Lnow- 
lodge and experience superior to tLat of any other officer. lie 
had been extolled fdr his official aptitude and industry by three 
bucccssWg GoTcmorB'GencraL and although the Slinistry 
in England had wisely re'^lrcd nerer again to place any local 
official at the head of the GoTcmmcnt, Lord Wello«!ey, with 
nil his dLscemment, h.ad actoally obtained the reversion of the 
Govemor-Gcnoralship for him. Knt Sig George was simply a 
respectable, plodding, first-ratc civilian, whoso natural nVilities 
eminently qualified liim for a aubonJinato situation, but svha 
jttsse<iqod none of that patrician elevation of mind which was 
needed (ot the managcjocot of on cropitc. While he eon* 
tinned under the indneneo of lined WeUceley’a gctwis he cor* 
dially adopted and assisted in canying out his comprehonsire 
views, and Uxsiinc so closely identified with his policy tbit be 
lost the prosiioct of euccoeding him when lliat polic)* was con* 
domncth This signj/lcfint fart was communicati-d to him by 
earliest patron, Ixird Coninallis, and it may p«»slWy bare 
cxcrdsetl some inilucnco on his opiniomi, and led him, on the 
arrival of that noVIcman, to liecotnCjilho unflinching advocate 
of the new nnd opposllo iMjVicy wliich wn» noir in the as* 
reiidaut at the India Ilon«e. 
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This co\TTse, he remarked, was " in conformity 'ttith the princi- 
ples laid dorvn by Parliament, -wit^ the orders of their honour- 
able masteis, and with his own convictions of expediency.” 
As to the security of our territories, which Lord Wellesley 
intended to rest on the estabUshment of gfineral tranq^uillity, 
under British supremacy. Sir George considered that it would 
be as effectually promoted by the prevalence of general 
anarchy beyond our frontier j and the revival of tbo mutual 
conflicts of the native princes, which had desolated the country 
for thirty years, but vrcfQ now happily brought under control, 
was thus regarded as. an object of complacency. It is difficult 
to believe that the British Government in India, even under 
the most timid administration, did ever deliberately contem- 
'plato the idea of allowing the native chiefs to tear one another 
to pieces that they might find no leisure to invade our territories; 
but the voice of honour and humanity is never heard in the 
delirium of a panic. This despicable policy was aptly desm-ibe'd 
by Mr. Metcalfe, subsequently Govemor-Generol himself, as 
“disgrace witliout compensation, treaties without security, 
and peace without tranquillity.” 

Kf)jo«atfon» month of July, Lord Lake, with the full 

wiihSind^a, concurrence of^Lord Wellesley, had addressed a 
letter to Sindia demanding the release of the 
Ilosidcnt by a fixed day, on pain of hostilities. The requisi- 
tion came at a very favonrable season. The atrocities of 
Sirjco Rao Ghatkay, the inveterate enemy of the English, bad 
constrained Sindi.a to discard him from the post of minister, 
and it was bestowed on Ambajeo IngUa. He was favourable 
to a Oritjjti alliance, and incensed against Holkar and Ameer 
Khan, who had recently tortured and plundered him, and he 
endeavoured, and not without success, to sow dissensions 
between them and Sindia. Sindia himself saw no farther 
ibniuifit Aj ubnS’ca’ rium any connccAon wiVd fflese ex- 
tortionate and prcdatoiy chiefs. Ho had a painful recollection 
of the field of Assye, and was aitxious to avoid a second war 
with the Company ; and to Lord lake’s requisition he replied 
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list the ra>but, OT friendly departure of the Eesident was 
only delayed, according to tillage, till the arrival of Us sne- 
cessor. A fair opening was thus presented for negotiatioas ; 
but tbe question of taking the initiative, on 'which, more 
especially in Indja^ their bucccss mainly depends, was tbe 
point of difficulty. Happdy, it was discovered that the mooa- 
sheo Kavil-nyne, an old and favourite servant of Sindia, who 
had assisted in concluding the treaty of Sirjee Angeugaom, 
but had been obliged to fly from the oppressions of Sirjee Eao, 
was at this time residing at PelhL Cploael Malcolm invited 
m to t IB English camp, and it was concerted between them 
that one of his relatives who happened to bo in the service of 
in a, B ould intimate to him the ease with which a negotia' 
tioyould be opened with the General through Eavii-nyne. 
tsindia eagerly embraced the proposal, and was the first to 
ina e a vances. Lord Lake thus occupied the vantage ground 
of receiving an overture, and rephed that no proposal could 
e en ertained while the Resident continued under restraint. 
Uo was acmrdingly permitted at once to take his departure, 
with suitable honours. ^ 

Equirweator werecomiDenccd Without delay, 

adverse turn of circum- 
o- andpossibly 

t^ow Sindia back into opposition. Colonel Maloolm judged 
nghtly that nothing would tend so much to fadlltate such 
transactions as a display of mihtary entorprize. Lord Lake 
liad a noble army under 'bis command, but his military chest 
was empty, and tbe finandera in Calcutta were very lukewarm 
Colonel Malcolm wa^Linortified 
to find “ that they could not send HoJkar to the devil for want 
of seven or eight lacs of rupees," and he set himself to rmso 
tue sum with ail hia natural ardour. Ho plied the native 
bankers, but we had.losf ground in the money-market, and he 
coiud only raise a lac of rupees from them. He besieged the 
^hectors- treasuries for biBs on Calcutta. He prevailed on 
vernincnt to sell the fortreas of Deeg to the raja of Rhort- 
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pore, from wbom it was temporarily' withbeld, for the immediate 
payment of three li>ca of rupees, fey the beginnin^j* of October, 
the requisite sum was raised, and I^ord Lake was enabled to 
take the field “in grand style,” and to start in pursuit of 
Ilolkar. Colonel Malcolm felt that no place could be more 
advantageous for the disensaion of a treaty than the encamp- 
ment of a pursuing and successful general. The moonshee was, 
therefore, huiried along with the army, and resumed the thread 
of tlie negotiation, day by day, when the tents were pitched. 
The terms were at leng^ adjusted, and sent to Sindia for his 
ratification. All the provisions of the treaty of Sirjee Angen- 
gaom, which were not modified by the new arrangement, were 
to remain in force. Gohud and Gwalior were restored to him 
as a matter of friendship, on his engaging to assign three lacs . 
of rupees from the revenues to the rana. Pensions, which had 
been granted to different officers of his court, were relinquished, 
and annuities were settled on himself, his wife, and his daughter. 
The Chumbul was to form the boundary of the two states, but 
the British Gorerament engaged to enter into no treaties with 
tho rajas of Oodypore, Joudhpore, and other chiefs, the tribu- 
taries of Sindia, in Malwa, Mewar, or Marwar, and Sindia 
agreed never to admit Sirjes Rao into his counsels. 

Holkar and Ameer Khan quitted the encamp- 
Honi* 1808 . Sindia, when they perceived a change in 

his policy favourable to the English alliance, and 
proceeded to Ajmerc, ilolhar, notwithstanding bis reverses, 
still exhibited a vigorous and daring spirit. Northern India 
swarmed with military adventurers, the fragments of the 
armies wtfbh had been broken up by our victories, and the 
“irregulars" whom the British Government was discharging. 
Holkar was thus enabled to collect together a body of about 
12,000 horso and 3,000 foot, with* thirty not very serviceable 
guns, and he would speedily have becO!ne*a3 formidable a.s at 
any former period if time had been allowed him to complete 
his levies. He solicited the raja of Jeypore to join his stand- 
ard, but meeting with a stem refusal, pushed on to the north of 
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Delhi, giving" out that he had bee/i invited into that region by 
the Sikh chic^a o! Sirhind- Bnt the heavy conUibutioM 
which his necessities obliged him to levy on his route, and 
the remonstrances of the Resident at Delhi deterred them from 
joining him. Lo'id Lake now started in pursuit of him, at the 
head of his cavalry, aqd a small body of light infatlryj awl 
a British army was for the first time conducted to the hanks 
of the Sutl^ge by tlie same general who had been the Urst to 
cross the Jumna. Bnt its progress was suddenly arrested by 
the repugnance which the sepoys, tfrom some superstitious 
feeling, niai jfeated to cross it. Colonel Malcolm, on heaHng 
of their hesitation, galloped into their ranks, and with that 
singular tact which gave him the mastery of the native mind, 
exclaimed “ tbo city and the ehriae of Dmritsir, with <be 
water of immortality, is before you,- and will you Bluink/rom 
sach a pUgrimagel" The words produced a reagio etfect, 
the sepoye hasted across the stream and entered the Punjabi 
where Runjeet Sing, a young Sikh chieftain, of twenty-fiWj 
was laying the foundation of a great kingdom. Holkat M 
ns Lord Lake advanced, aad lad reached Umrifsir, but Runjwt 
Sing Was evidently averse to the further progress of a 
army in his ncwly-conqucted territories, aud Lord 
encamped on the banks of tlio Becas, tho ancient IIyplia'5iPt f*' 
the neighbourhood of the epot where Alexander tho Great Jisd 
erected altars to comraemoTato tho extent of his conque?'*- 
Iq that classical region tho ratification of the treaty hy Siadu 
was received on the 25th December, and a doublo salute was 
fired in honour of the day and of tho peace. Runjcct Sit'S 
is said lo bare visited (he Englisfi camp In disguise, t.*o cxamlas 
the military organisation of the foreignera who in tho «««*'' 
offifty years had become masters of India. After a brief negu* 
liafion, Jif concltnled an a(;^ecincnt with Lord Lake, engaginS 
to hold no Lirtber rbmmimication with IJoJknr, and to coustra''* 
him to evacuate the Punjab, llolkar, now a liclplcss lup* 
tive, sent au envoy humbly to Wio for peace, and Lord Lake 
presented him with the dnft of a treaty drami up under tb® 
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instructioTis of Sir George Barlotr. All the family dommus 
Bontli of ihe Chumbul were to be restored to him ; that river 
was to be his fixed boundary, and the British Government 
aereed not to interfere with any of the rajas or dependents 
of the Holkar family south of it. He was required to relin- 
quish all right to Eampoora, and aU claims on the state of 
Boondee ; to entertain no Europeans in his service without 
the permission of Government, and to banish Sirjec Rao for 
ever from his presence. He was likewise to return to Hin- 
dostan by a prescribed rente, and to abstain from injuring 
the territories either of the Company or of their allies. 

Tr*»iy wjtii Holkar, whose fortunes were now desperate, 

noiiiif, Jan. and who had no alternative but to submit to any 
terms Lord Lake might choose to dictate, these 
proposals appeared a god-send. But the incredible lenity of 
tho conditions, which confounded the minds of the native 
princes, only served to create a feeling of presumption in his 
breast, and to indate Mm with the notion that tho British 
Government could have been influenced only by a dread of his 
military prowess. His vakeels returned with a demand for 
eighteen districts In Hindostan, and additional jaygeers for his 
'family in tho Dcccan, aadjliberty to levy contribntioas on 
Jeypore. But Colonel Slalcolm replied that the British Go- 
vernment bad already pledged its faith to the protection of the 
raja, and would not abandon him. "You have good reason 
for supporting him,” retorted the envoys, “for he violated the 
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the rejection of it. By abandoning all the defensive alliances 
>vhich had been made, and enjoining a nentral and isolated 
policy, the Director endearonred to check the advance 
of the British Government to supreme authority in India. 
But this attempt to control the inevitable progress of events 
proved not only abortive, bat disastrous. It afforded an oppor- 
tnnity for the growth and maturity of a new predatory power, 
that of the Pindarees, who, after having exhausted the pro- 
vinces of Central India, poured down on the British territories, 
and rendered it necessary, in self-defence, to assemble an 
army of more than 100,000 men to extirpate them. That 
which it fell to the lot of Lord Hastings to accomplish for the 
settlement of India in 1817, might have been effected with 
greater ease, and at a less cost, by Lord TVellesley’s plans in 
3805. 

Cuwr of Boi- To continue the brief career of Holkar to its 
iM, 1806-11, close. After Ids return to his own dominions he 
addressed letters to the other ilahratta princes exhorting 
them to form a national league against the common enemy, 
but Lord ^Yellesley had so effectoally paralyzed their gower as 
to leave them little indination to respond to the call. Holkar 
determined to reorganise Vs army, to reduce its numbers, and 
improve its disdphne. But tbe cavalry he had enlisted in the 
south, whom he proposed in tbe first instance to disdiarge, 
broke into open mutiny, and he was obliged to deliver liis 
nepbew, Khundeh Rao, into tbeir hands as a hostage for their 
arrears. They immediately hoisted tbe standard of revolt, 
throw off their allegiance to Jcswxmt Rao Holkar, and pro- 
clai^o'^ie lad their sovereign. To appease them, he delivenHl 
Up the sums bo had extorted from Jeypore, on the receipt of 
which they marched back to their homes. 'Within a week, tho 
nnfortunatc child, in whose name the government had hitherto 
been carried on, was removed hypoison, finder the instigation 
of Holkar’s ffooroo, or spiritual guide, the infamous Chinina 
Bhao, who soon after became the instrument of murdering 
Kashee Rao, Ibo brother of his prince, and thb only re- 
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mai.ung member of the royal house The remorse of this 
doDble murder preyed on the apirita of Holkar, and he began 
to exhibit a degree of excitcmeijt in his conduct bordering on 
insanity. He had determined to increase and improve Us 
artdJejy, and he laboured in jwrson at the furnaces casting 
cannon with a wild impetuosity. He gare himself tip to tm- 
oun ed indulgence. The ebops at Bombay were ransacked 
tor clierry braudy, and intemperance began to imderraine 
hjs reason. Hia phrenay rose erentoally to such a pitch as 
the lives of his attendants, and his own ofdcers 
eeizc im and confined him with ropes in a separate tent, 
under a ^ard, where be uttered the loudest objurgations, and 
tore his flesh with hia nails. The most skilful doctors and the 
raoBt renowned magicians were called n, but their prescrip- 
tions aad mcant.-itioDs were equally without avail. After a 
t)»uicrjM. of raging insanity he sank into a state of 
fatuity, ana espired on tbo 20U. October, 1811. 

. < .t, period of his incapacity the gOTern- 

moot of the state was carried on by his fnyourito coiicoWae, 
TooUeihye, and his minister, Bulnram Soli, whom we now 
I 0 .IC 0 in charge of the adminisltalion. 
sypmion.— ^^e withdrawal of Entish protection from the 
Sms, ""“‘o' «■» Jumna, left the fertile pro. 

end (he o “t Iho mcrcy of tho Maliiatla« 

and the Patans. The pnoces, instead of nniting their sfrenglh 
against tlie enemies of their peace, wasted it for seeeral years 
against each other rn a conflict, which, thongh tinged mlh a 
0 romance, entailed incaicnfabin misery on their people. 

Sd r T Kim,ree,%c-ya 

ane- f , -ii ®“^JI»re. An alliance with that 

ancient end illnstaon. house-«the sun of Hindoo glory”- 
wa considered the highest hononr to which „ Rajpoot prince 

h considered th^‘l]Lcr- 

rain of ^ i" '“f '"‘"’“‘ed to IHieCm Sing, the 

winch JnggntSrne, thorn, a of leypore, solicited her hand, 
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rtn<I being accepted as her bridegroom sent a splendid escort 
to conduct her to bis capital. But ilaim Sing, Tvho had 
succeeded Bliecni Sing as tho raja of Joudlipore, was ad- 
vised to demand tlio prinoess, on the ground that the alliance 
was contracted with tho throne rather than with its occupant, 
and attacked and routed thoconvoy. The raja of Jeyporc was 
Inccn'^od at the insult thus offered him, and collected an army 
of more than 100,000 men to avenge it. It was a motley 
nsscmbly of Patans, Rajpoots, and Mahrattas. Ameer Khan, 
whose fortunes were reduced to eo lownn ebb when thetreaty 
was made with Ilolkar in tho Punjab that ho was on the point 
of flying to Afghanistan, had returned to Ilindostan, and 
collected a large force, with which he joined tho raja of Jey- 
jxirc. Two of SIndla’s commanders were likewise sent to 
espouse his cause; and Scvac Sing, a powerful Joudhporc 
noble, who had proclaimed a posthumous child of Bliccm Sing 
the rightful licir of the throne, in opposition to JIaua Sing' 
whom he held in detestation, likewiso joined his enemies. 
There wore few of the Rajpoot cliicfs who were not ranged 
tmtlcrcilhcrflag. In tho great Imttlcwlilch ensued, ioFebruarj’, 
1807i Maiiu Sing was deserted by his nobles and sustained a 
total defeat. Jle fled from the field to tho citadel of liis 
capital, which he defended with great gallantry for many 
months, while his country was devastated by tho enemy. To 
relieve himself from this Fcourgr, ho made overtures to Ameer 
Khan, who liad no iutercsl in rctluring any of tho Rajjxiot 
states to dchtniction, and thus depriving ItimBclf of the prospect 
of plumh-ring them in succcsrioii. Tlie Patau, therefore, on 
tlie f Wmisc of fifty lacs of rupees a-ycar and a j lygccr of four 
lacs for his kitchen cxix.*n5cs, deserted the cause of the Joy- 
|rorv‘ njn, and that prince, in addition to tho loss of a hundred 
and twenty lacs of rupees, which the wap and Ins nlUes had 
cost him, now ioundiris territories ravaged without mercy bv 
his own ally. The fortunes of*Maun Sing were thus re- 
trieved; but he could not cmiwdcr himself secure while 
Scvac Sing lived, and .Vmccr-Kbau agreed to efTcct his do 
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etruction for aa additional sum of tea lacs. lie paid him a 
visit at Ifagore, bia chief town, pretending to have deserted 
the cause of liana Sing, and took an oath on the Koran as a 
pledge of his sincerity. Scvae Sing, sa.specting iro treachery, 
accepted an invitation to an entertnuunent ; but •<vhile he was 
amused vnth dancing garla, the ropes of the tent were cut, he 
and his follorvers were entangled in its folds, and indiscnmi- 
nately slaughtered by mnsketty and grape shot. 

The raja of Oodypore had taken no part in the 
Ma'the of which his daughter was the innocent c.»«8C, 
nevertheless, subj'ected to plunder hy 
S'lndia and Ameer Khan, who were cODHtrained to 
jesort to rapine to subsist the armies which they persisted in 
maintaining on a scale beyond their resources. Wherever 
the hlahratta or the Patan encamped, a single day was sufii* 
cient to give the moat flourishing spot the aspect of a desert, 
and their march was traced by the blaze of villages and the 
havoc of cultivation. In his extremity the rana applied to 
tfie British Government for protection, offering to make over 
ose-half his territories for the defence of tho other. Zalitn 
Sing, the renowned regent of Kotali, together with the rival 
princes of Jeyporc and Joudbporct earnestly joined in this 
solicitation. Tliore had always, tliey said,, been in India 
some supreme power to which the weak looked fof protec- 
tion against the ambition and the rapacity of tbo strong. 
The Company had now succeeded to this paramount sove- 
reignty, and were bound to fulfil the duties attached to it. 
Tho .Malirattis and the Patans, who were now ^reading 
desolation from the Sotlcgc to the Nerbudda, wcrc'^wjiiffrly 
luiahle to offer any opposition to the British arms, and tho 
Governor-General had only to speak tho irord and peace and 
tramiuillity would b<t restored. These facts could imt be con- 
troverted, but such interference was known to be foreign to 
the existing policy of the India House. The Court of Dirceforv, 
however, when reviewing the conduct of Sir Oeorgo Ihirlow 
towards Jeypore, appeared to experience some slight toucli 
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of compunction for the tleecrtion of the mja, but they satisfied 
their conscicDccs with an idle lecture on “the necessity of 
taking care, in all the transactions of Government with the 
native princes, to preserve its character for Bdelity to its 
allies from falling into disrepute, and to evince a strict regard 
to tho principles of justice and generosity.” The sincerity of 
theso professions would have been less liable to mistrust if 
they had been accompanied by a change of policy ; but the 
Court distinctly repudiated the idea of taking the raja under 
their protection at thp risk of a war. From the British Go- 
vernment there was, therefore, no prospect of relief for the 
Avrctchcd states of Rajpootana, and the raja of Oodypore was 
obliged to come to a compromise with Ameer Khan, and to as- 
sign him onc-fourth of liis dominions to preserve the remainder 
from rapine. He was likewise subjected to tho indignity, . 
wliich no prince in India could foci so acutely as ho did, of 
exchanging turbans, as a token of friendship and equality, 
with tho Patan freebooter. Tliat unscrupulous chief took 
advantage of tho ascendeneg’ he had thus acquired at Oody- 
poro to perpetrate one of the fomest murders over known, 
even in that land of violence. Ho suggested to the rana that 
the only moans of quenching the feuds which distracted Raj- 
pootana on account of his daughter, was to put her to death, 
and he threatened to carry her off by force to JIaun Sing if his 
advico was not followed. Under tho influence of an infamous 
favourite, Ajit Sing, one of bis nobles, the father consented 
to Itccomo tho executioner of his child. His own sister, 
Cliand bye, presented the poisoned bowl with her own hands 
to th^oung and lovely princess, then in her sixteenth year, 
aild urged her jn tho name of her father to save the honour 
of the house of Oodypore by the Bacriflcc of her life. She 
™'^kly bowed her head,, and exclaimed., “ This is. 
the marriage to which I ^taa foredoomed,” and 
^rpwe. drank off tlireo successive doses, sending up a 
prayer to heaven wfth her last breath for tho life 
and prosiicrily of her father, Tho nows of this tragedy was 
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no sooner spread through the cajMtal than loud lameDtations 
burst from every quarter, mingled with execrations on the 
wretched father and his atmcioos adviser. One of the great 
nobles, on hearing that the deed was in contemplation, gailoped 
to the capital in haste to prevent it, but finding that lie was 
too late, unbuckled hia sword and shield, and placing them 
at the feet of the rana, said, “Jfy ancestors have served 
.yours for thirty generations, but never more shall these arms 
be used in your service.” 

ABMiteiiiy narrative has carried ^is beyond the period 

deraiad, i806-f of Sir Qoorge Barlow’fl administration, to which • 
we now return. The greatest blot in his policy was the 
abandonment of Malwa and Rajpootaua to anarchy and 
desolation. On the other hand, ho deserves great credit 
for the reacilutioa with which he maintained the peace ef the 
Deccan, in oppoaitba to the principle of non-interventlor. 
Ifeet Allum, the abte minister of the Nitam, had become ob- 
noxious to hia weak master by h/s steady support of the 
British alliance, and was threatened with asBaasinalion, aod 
obliged to take refuge In the British residency. The Nizaoi 
then proceeded to open negotiations with Holkat and Sindia, 
and to assemble troops on his frontl^, and maaifested creiy 
disposition to dissolve his connection with the Company. Sir 
George felt that "there was no alternative but either to 
abandon the alliance altogether, or to make an effort to replace 
it on a just and proper foundation by a direct and decided in- 
terposition . , . but, the cUssolutiou of the alUance would 
subvert the ver^ foondations of British power and ascendency 
in the political scale in India, and Income tho signal 
instrument of the downfall of the remaining fabric of our pol'- 
tical relations.". He felt that we could not abandon cur influ- 
ence or our power at Hyderabad without finding the ground 
occupied by our cncmKis, the result of which would be univer- 
sal “ agitation, and distrust, and turbulence and expense.” He 
did. xuif. k«®AiAs> to tVft: iwATino tA ■ut'cATab/.y . 

The Nizam was ordered to restore Meer Allum to tho oSico of 
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mimster, to banish from Ws coanseU all who wero bostilo to 
the British alliance, and to Bobmit to the more direct interfer- 
ence of the Resident in tho management of his affairs. 

A«ur«at Court of DiccctOTS Continued to view the 

Poona, 1806 treaty of Basscin on the same narrow grounds on 
which they were at first led to object to it, as tho sourco of 
multiplied embarrassmcnla. They considered that their go- 
vernment might be relieved from these difiiciiltiesif tlicycould^ 
withdraw from all interference in Mahratta politics, and leave 
the Peshwa to resume his position ns the head of the Jlahmtta 
commonw’ealth. Sir Georgo Barlow resisted with equal steadi- 
ness every proposal to modify the treaty, and had tho courage 
to state that, wbilo he dosUed to manifest every attention to 
their wishes, he felt that there was n higher obligation imposed 
on him, that of maintaining the supremacy of tho British rule, 
which would bo coraproiniscd by any alteration of the policy 
established at Poona. It had been affirmed that sucli a course 
would be moat agreeable to (he Ifahntta powers, to which ho 
replied with truth that to withdraw from tho position we occu- 
pied there would be gratifying to the Malirattas in exact pro- 
portion as it afforded them the hope of subverting our authority 
and Supplied the means of prosecuting designs hostile to British 
interests. The Peshwa a&vanced claims on tho independent 
chiefs of Bundlekund, from many of whom ho claimed ckout ; 
as the head of tho llahratta empire, he insisted on his share of 
the contributions which Holkar and Sindia wero levying in 
Rajpootana, and he requested permission to appoint a repre- 
sentative in Hindostan ; in other words, to rovivo the Mu- 
enco and power of which he had been deprived'by the treaty 
of But Sir George Barlow refused to admit any of 

these pretensions, and determined to maintain, in undiminished 
vigour, the ascendency winch Lord Wellesley had established 
in the counsels of Poona. , 

st«t*ofihe The state of the finances called for Sir George 
BoMcei. 1806. Barlow’s early attentipu. From the first establish- 
ment of the British Govranment in India, all its financial dU 5 - 
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commended him to the DirectOTs as the fittest enccessor of Lord 
Gom\7alUs, the newe of •whose death reached England at 
the end of Jannaiy, 1806. The death of Mr. Pitt, and the 
dissolution of his minis try had just introduced the "Whigs to 
power, after an esclusion of more than twenty years. Within 
twenty-four hours of their accession to office they "were called 
on to make provision for the exercise of the full powers of the 
Governor-General, and Lord Minto, the President of the Board 
of Control, agreed, as a temporaiy measure, to the nomination 
of Sir George Barlow. • His commission was accordingly made 
out and signed in Pebrnary, 1806, but only ten days after, the 
Ministry informed thfe Court of Directors that they bad selected 
Iiord Lauderdale for that office. They passed a high eucominm 
on Sir George Barlow, but .hLs policy was not in accordance 
with the views of some of the leading members of^the new 
Cabinet. Lord Grenville, more especially, considered the ad- 
ministration of Lord Wellesley the most splendid and glorious 
that India had ever seen, and he vigorously opposed the ap- 
pointment, as his successor, of one whose chief merit, in the 
opinion of the Court of Directors, consisted in a determination 
to reverse liia measures. The Directors strenuously resisted the 
appointment of Lord Lauderdale, not only as an abrupt and 
contemptuous rejection of their favourite, but also on personal 
grounds. He liad been a warm admirer of the French revolu- 
tion, and during the height of its mania had dropped his 
ancient and noble title, and assumed a costume symbolical of 
Jacobinism. These follies had passed, but the Court did not 
forget that he had also been a zealous advocate t»f Mr. Fox’s 
Indii^^i^and, more recently, of Lord Wellesley's doctrine of 
free trade ^vith India, which was considered a pestilent heresy 
in liCadcnhall-Btrcet. The Act of 1784 had vested in the 
Crown the right of vacating any appointment in India under 
the sign manual, and withont the consent of the Court of 
Dircctore. The Ministry now, for^the first time, brought it 
into exercise, and retaliated on them by a warrant cancelling 
the commission of Sir George Bailow. The discussion between 
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the Board of Control and the In^ House was carried on for 
many weeks, with great waimth, inasmuch as it not only in- 
rolred the immediate question of Lord Lauderdale's appoint- 
ment, hut the more important point connected with the 
iuterpretation of the Act of 1784, of the general right of 
nomination to the office of GoTemor-General. In snch a contest 
the ministers of the Qrown, being the stronger party, couid not 
fail to triumph, and the difference was accommodated by the 
appointment of Lord hlinto. * 

The Vellore ^^6 month of Jufy,* the Government was 

MuUsy, laoB astounded by a portentous event, unprecedentcil 
in its annals — ^the massacre of Europ«ian officers and soldiers by 
the sepoys at Vellore. This fortress, situated eighty-eight miles 
west of Madras, and only forty miles from the frontier rf 
Mysore, had been selected, contrary to the wiser judgment of 
the Court of Directors, for the residence of Tippoo’s family, 
and was speedily filled with eighteen hundred of iheii ad- 
herents and three thousand Mysorems, The princes were 
treated with the usual liberality of the British Government, 
and were subjected to Uttlo personal restraint. The European 
troops in the garrison consisted of about 870, aad the sepoys 
amounted to 1,500. One of the iiative regiments was co®' 
posed of Mysore Mahomedans, many of whom had been m 
tbs service of Tippoo. At three in the morning of the 10th 
July, the sepoys rose in rebellion, and having secured tlio 
main guard and the powder magazine, suddenly a'Hsauhed the 
European barracks. They had not the courage to encounter 
the bayooets,of the soldims, bat poured in upon them voUcy 
after volley through the Venetians, till eighty-two^h^bceu 
killed and ninety-one woonded. Parties of sepoys then pro- 
ceeded to the residences of the officers, of whom tliirteen fcil 
victims to their treachery. During the massacre, an active 
communication w-as* kept up between the mutineers and the 
palacQ of tile ityeoire princes, many of wliose folfowcrs wero 
conspicuous in the assault. Provisions were also sent out to 
the sepoys, and the royal ensign of Mysore was hoisted on 
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the flag-staff amidst tlio shouts of a largo crowd. Tho re- 
maining Europeans, though destitute of ammunition, maintained 
their position under cover of a gateway and a bastion, till they 
were rescued by Colonel Gellispic. lie was in garrison at 
Arcot, eight miles distant, and, on hearing of tho outbreak, 
started without a moment’s delay with a portion of tho 19th 
Dragoons, and arrived in time to save the survivors. Tho gate 
was blown open witli hia galloper guns, and bis men ruslicd in 
and obtained possession of tho fort. Between three and four 
hundred of the mutineer# were put to death, many were taken 
prisoners, and the remainder escaped by dropping from the walls. 
Cause of tho The Searching investigation which was iramc- 
siutiny, isoc. diately made, clearly revealed the cause of the 
mutiny. Tho new Commander-in-chief, Sir John Cradock, 
800 Q after Ins arrival, had obtained permission from tho 
Governor in Council, Lord William Bontiock, to codify tho 
voluminous regulations of the military department, on tho 
condition that no rules should bo added to those in force with- 
out the express eauction of Government. Tho code on its 
completion was submitted to Ibo Governor, and received his 
sanction, as a matter of form, bnt several innovations had 
been introduced by tho Adjitant-General, of which no inti- 
mation was given to him. The sepoys, for instance, wore for- 
bidden to appear on parade with earrings, or any distinctive 
marks of caste, and they were rcfinired to shavo tho chin, 
and to trim the moustache after a particular model. These 
unnecessary orders were suflidently vexatious, but it wtis tbo 
new form prescribed for the tm ban, which gave thoiscpoys tho 
greatest, . pg ence, because it was said to bear a resemblance to 
a European hat. Orientals conmder the head dress an object 
of particular importance, and ding to the national fashion 
with great tenacity. Tbo Turk, who does not object to a 
cisTit, (‘nraserF, amf dooiSr, wii’ mnt rmWnpxiinV riVo 
cap of his nation. , The Farscc rejdily adopts a European 
costume, but retains his own “distingmsliing head-dress. 
Even the Hindoo, who apes European fashions, shrinks from 
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tho use of tlie bat, 1710(51 anumg Asiatics is an object of in* 
Btinctive abborcence. In the present (a.se, this fecbng %ras 
aggravated by a report indnstnously circtdated in tbe nntire 
army by the Alahomedans ivho led the movement, that it waa 
the precursor of an attempt to force Christianity on the sepoys. 
Of all the Presidencies tbat of Madras had been the moat 
ofSciousmpatronisingthereligionsof tbecountiy. Forgetting 
the duty due to their own creed, and to the consistency of 
their own characters, the Madras functionaries had been in the 
habit of firing royal s-aJotes on the bi-thdaye of the gods, of 
constraining their own Christian servants to make offerings at 
different shrines in the name of the Company, and of employ* 
ing the p(jlice to impress tho poor ryots to drag the cars of 
the idols. At the same time, the ministrations of Christianity 
were so completely neglected, as to lead the natives to believe 
that their European cwnrjuerors werej without a religion. Cut 
all these humiliating coocessiooe to native prejudices did 
not secure the Government from the suspicion of a design to 
destroy the religion of the people, and to force a foreign 
/aitli upon them. A spirit of deep dis-iffection was diffased 
tlvrougU the army, whi^ was diligently fotnented by the in- 
trigues of the Tippoo fanuly, wlvs upbraided the sepoys nitli 
the badge of the infidel creed, which tliey were already 
obliged to wear. It was this family, to whom we had gene* 
T0u<5ly, but unwisely, given the large pecuniary resourtiea now 
turned against ns, which applied the torch to the mine wliich 
the Government had ODConscIousIy laid. Tie exasperated 
pcpoys were thus l(xl on to rebellion and massricrc. The same 
feeling of dissatisfaction ivas also manifested hy th^v^^jops at 
Hy(3erab.‘j(3,but it was ^tfnguished oy tJio judicious proc^iog^ 
of tho Resident and Colonel Montresor. Tlio members of 
Tippoo’s family were nsnoved without loss of time to Calcutti, 
and their pensions were not curtailed, notwithstanding their 
<»mp!icity in these treasonB and murders, , 
n^fUofixrd The Court of Directors wero overwhelmed by 
news of th» mutiny, and in that sphi^ 
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vindictiveness which the (acess of terror iiispirea recalled 
Lord ‘William Bectinck and the Commandcr-in-chief witidu 
a week after the intelligence reached theta, before they 
had received a single line of explanation from either of them. 
On bis return to England, Lord William presented a memorial 
to the Honourable Court in •indication of liis character and 
proceedings. “I have,” he said, “been removed from my 
situation, and condemned as an accomplice in measures with 
which I had no farther concern than to obviate their evil con- 
sequences. ify dismissal was effected in a manner harsh and 
mortifying; and the forms wliich custom has prescribed to 
soften the severity of a misfortune, at all times sufficiently 
severe, have in this single instance been violated as if for tho 
express purpose of deeponbg my disgrace .... I have 
been severely injured in my character and my feelings. For 
tbesfl injuries I ask reparation, if, indeed, any reparation can 
atone for feelings so deeply aggrieved, and a chara'cter so 
unjustly compromised in the eyes of the ■world.” The Court 
endeavoured to soothe his feelings while they attempted to 
vindicate the propriety of his recal. They bore testimony to 
“the uprightness, disinterestedness, zeal, respect for the 
system of the Company, anil, in many instances, success, with 
wliich he had acted in the Government — but, as the misfortunes 
which happened under his administration placed his fate under 
the government of public events and opinions which the Court 
could not control, so it was not in their power to alter the 
effect of them.” The Court little dreamt that in this vain 
attempt to apologize for their conduct towards hiia, they were 
unvfl(?S^ly shado'wing forth their o'wn doom, and the occa- 
sion of it. Half a century later, another, and a far more 
appalling, mutiny broke out in India, for which the East India 
Company was no more to blame than Lorri William Bentinck 
Was for the YcIIore mutiny, but — to use the language of the 
Court, — “ as the' misfortune happened under their adminis- 
tration, and placed their fate under the government of public 
events and opinions which the Ministry could not control,” 
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llicy -were deposed from lljc Covcmmonl of the great empire 
tfiey had Luilt up, and of tficir magnificent liou«o in Leaden- 
liall-strcct not one stono was Hi upon another. 

Tempi* of province of Cuttack aojuired in 1803, was 

J^nneih. attached to the Presidency of ncngal, and the 
question of dealing v’ltli the temple of JuguanUfi 
was forced upon tiie Supreme Council. I.ord WcUesley 
refused to connect it with his gos'crnmcnt, but Sir George 
B.irlow deformined to assume the man.igemciit of tliecital.lisli- 
ment to Die minutest item, not ctcluding the three hundred 
dancing girls, and an army of julgrim hunters. The plgrim. 
tax was rcTived to cover these charges, and the lilance was 
carried to the credit of the Compny, ns Sir George deemed 
such a tat a legitimate source of rerenue. It is duo to (he 
Court of Directors to state that they were opposed to tbii 
nnomatoua and degrading Job, but tliey were overruled hy 
tlo Board of Control. It was for many years tho subject of 
a bitter contention between tlio Govemwent of India and 
tliose who were anxious to maintain the coDsistoncy of our 
rchgious chancier. Gndcr tho pressure of public opinion, tlie 
tax was at lengtli repealed ; and some time after, Lord Dalhousic 
had the courage to restore thema^mentof the temple, and 

of the lands which had once belonged to it, to its Icgitim-ile 

guardians, tho priesthood of Pooree. 

^i>*ganijao; ^ar different, however, was tho course nursoed 

inii" ^ ^ George Barlow regarding tlie diffusion 

n't, r '"India, to wliichwenow turn, 

ihc first Portuguese settlers had nosooncr acquired a political 
foQtmg m India than they began, in the spirit of the'sSfecntli 
«nt^, to persecute the Pagans. They sent to India some 
of the most able and eeaJous of their ecclesiastics, of whom 
insVrnf-t°^'^ illustrious, noder whose 

arlrp^”’ *1^“ compulsion, a 

and £ comuimit, „a, „„ the Malabar 

f of lie cigUccnll 

nr, evetal Gorman Protestant miasionarics proceeded to 
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the Danish eettlement of Tnmqnebar, a hundred and sixty 
miles south of Madras, under the patronage of the King of 
Denmark. They were foUowed by a succession of earnest 
men, and, among others, by the celebrated Swartz, who was 
held in honour both by Christians and Hindoos. By their zealous 
exertions a numerous body of conTcrts was collected on the 
Coromandel coast. In 1793 Mr. William Carey proceeded to 
Bengal to establish a Christian mission, and laboured with 
much devotedness, but little success, for seven years in the 
district of Malda. In 1*799 two other missionaries, Mr. Marsh- 
man and Mr, Ward, wentout to bis assistance. As they were, 
however, without a licence from the India House, they were 
ordered to quit tlio country the day after their arrival, but 
obtained an asylum at the Danish settlement of 
uiHigaants, Setampore, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and 
were received under the protection of the Damsh 
crown. Mr, Carey then removed to Scraiapore, and he and his 
colleagues established a fraternity which, under the title of 
the Setamporc Missionaries, has attained o, historical Im- 
portance. They opened the first schools for the gratuitous 
education of native children. They set up printing presses, 
and prepared founts of tyfes in various Indian languages. 
They compiled grammars of the Bengalee, Sanscrit, and other 
languages, into which they likewise translated the Sacred 
Scriptures. They cultivated the Bengalee language with 
great assiduity, and published the first works which had ever 
appeared in it, and thus laid the foundation of a vernacular 
literature. Their names will long continue to* bo held in 
gratrf'.*ii»emembrance as the pioneers of civilization in Hin- 
dostan, to which they devoted their resources and their lives, 
at a time when tiie moral and intellectual improvement of the 
people was an object of profound indiffer*ince to the British 
Government. Tliey, and the converted natives who had joined 
their est.ablishmeiit, itinerated through the districts of Bengal, 
and met with no small measure of success in preaching the 
doctrines of Clmsti.anity. 
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Opposition of Their misaouary labours were, botrever, viewed 
GoTemment, by the Company in England and the Company'd 
fierviintsinlndia-wiJJi great mistrust and jealousy. 
All previous conquerors, the Hindoos, the Boodhists, and the 
Mahomedans, had identified their religion with their policy, 
and supported it with the whole weight of their political and 
military power, and subjected those who professed a different 
creed to severe persecution. The English were the first con- 
querors who left tlieir native subjects the unrestricted exercise 
of their own religion j partly, from tbSt principle of religiouf 
toleration which had always distinguished the East India Com- 
pany, but, chieSy, fiom the apprehension that an opposite course 
might rouse a fanatic opposition to their rule, aud expose it 
to danger. It was under the impulse of this morbid feeling 
of dread that the Court of ‘Ditcclots set their faces sternly 
against all missionary efforts. They were thus placed ia tic 
false position of hostility to their own creed, which, among o 
people of stiong religious sensibilities like the Hindoos, was 
calculated to create a. feeling of contempt, or, what was worse, 
a dangerous suspicion that eo unnatural a procedure 
be intended to conceal eome simstcr design. The mutiny at 
Vellore was traced to an intcrfcAncc with the religious pic- 
judicos of the sepoys, and under tho panic which it created, 
Sir George Barlow considered it necessary for the security of 
the Company's interests in Bengal, to put a stop to the labours 
of the Serampore JlIissiDnarics, lest the patives should regard 
them as an interference with their religion. He w.as not ia a 
mood to reflect that it is only when the agency of the slate 
is employed to enforce a change of religion that themaicjtlicr 
disaffection or danger; that the natives of the country had 
been accustomed for centuries to religious discussions and 
conversions, and fbat during tho seven years in which the 
Serampore llissionaries had been labouring in Bengal, tbo 
Hindoos who had become Mussulmans greatly outnuinbercil 
tliose who had embraced Chiistianity, and, without creating 
any alarm. Tho miSBionaricatheiaselves were convinced that 
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the truths of the Gospel -woaW only be embraced in sincerity 
\ 7 heQ they were placed before the country separate from all 
political influences. They, therefore, repudiated all aid from 
the state, and deprecated the iafrusioa of the public authori- 
ties into their province. But their labours were at once and 
peremptorily interdicted. They prudently bent to the storm, 
the Vellore panic died out, and the restrictions laid on them 
were quietly removed. 


CHAPTER SXIV. ' 

ionn iiiyio's AjnttxtsntxTios, 1807-J8J0. 

, -.»n .. Lord Jliato, who was appointed Govcmor-Gc- 

I.artl Sllato I ’ 

udmiiuitntios, iioral in 1806, was a wcu-tnincd politician, and 
Lad been engaged for many years in the manage- 
ment of publicaffaira. He was one of the managers appointed 
by the Ilouse of Commons to conduct the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings 5 and the prosecution of Sir Elijah Impcy 
was especially committed to his charge. Tlie interest ho had 
taten in India pointed him out to his Whig colleagues when 
they came into power, as the fittest member of their body for 
tbe post of President of the Board of Control, and the twelve 
months he passed at the head of that office gave him an 
enlarged comprehension of Indian questinas. He was an 
accomplished scholar, distinguished above his predecessors by 
his ffibBlity, a statesman of clear perceptions- and sound judg- 
ment, mild and moderate in his views, yet without any de- 
ficiency of firmness. He was accepted by the Court of 
Biiectors as their Governor-General on »the understanding 
that he should eschew the policy of Lord Wellesley, which 
was still the great object of terror in Leadcnhall-strect, and 
tread in the footsteps of Lord Ctnn^vallis. After his arrival 
in Calcutta he facetiously observed that when taking leave of 
u. 
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districts til Bumllokitnd wore more liandy for the British 
Government, while the Pesliwa's authnrity tn them was 
nominal, and tho^’ yielded him uo revenne. The exchange, 
which received tlio high eandion of General Wellesley, 
was effected in n snpjdemenlaty treaty of ncceml*cr, 1803, 
The province, however, was aprey to anarchy. It was «vpr- 
nm with inniimcralilQ military adventurers, who gained a 
subsistence by phindcr, and who were necessarily opjiosed 
to any form of settled government. A hundred and fifty 
castles were held by ns many clileft-ilns, and they were in- 
cessantly at feud with each other. Tlie iiihabitauts, a lx>ld 
and indeiiendcut race, were diHgiislcd with the stringency of 
our Judicial and fiscal system, and dcscrtc<l their villages, and 
loo often Joined the banditti. Two forts, Calinger n»d AJygur, 
universally considcre»l Impregnable, were held by chiefs 
who o^t‘cd all their power to rapine and violence, and headed 
the opposition to the British authorities. Ixird lAikc o-ssured 
the Goremmeot in Calcutta that the i>cacc of the province 
could never bo maintame*! without olitniiung posBesaion of 
these fortresses, which might be effected by a vigorous effort 
in a single campaign; but ?ir George Barlow leplied tlmt“a 
certain extent of dominion, local i>owcr, and ruvonuc, would 
bo cheaply sacrificed for tranquillity and security within a 
more contracted circle.” Tho sacrifice was made, but the 
tranquillity and security were more distant than over. The 
cliiefs who had seized the forts were left in pf)S''ession of 
tlicm, and sunnuds, or deed**, were granted to Ahem and to 
eoni^o^lie most notorious Ic.adcrs of tho freebooters, recog- 
nizing their right to the lands they had u3ur|ied, upon a 
vague promise of allegiance. Due respect was likewise paid 
to tho principle of non-interference, by allowing them to 
decide their disputes by the sword, and llSa fair province^ en- 
dowed with tho richest gifts of nature, was turned into a 
desert. * 

Within five wcclcs after Lord Jlinto had as- 
^^rroaspouex, Govemmcat, hc adopted the resolution 

• ‘Q 2 
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that “ it was essential, not only to the preservation ot 
political infiuenco over the chiefs of Bundlckund, but to 
the dignity and reputatjmi of the British Government to 
interfere for the suppression of intestine disordei.” The 
•whole policy of the state was at once changed, and it was 
announced throughout the province tfiat Government waa 
detcmiiucd to enforce obedience to its outliority. The 
numerous rajas, who liad hitherto treated with contempt the 
maudlin advice of the commissioner, bhstened to make their 
submission ivhen they found the flovcrnor-Geueral in earnesf, 
and agreed at once to refer llieir disputes to the decision of 
British officers. But it was found impossible to extirpate the 
oaoditti winch infested the country, while they could obtain 
shelter in the great foitresses; ann’litary/orceTrasi, therefore, 
sent to reduce them, and Ajygur was surrendered after ft 
broach had been made in the walls. Bui one militarylidTeU' 
turcr, Gopal Sing, by his astonlshingskill, activity, and roselU’ 
tloD, aided by the naturnl advantages of a country filled with 
(nstu'csscs, contrived to evade the British troops in a scriet 
of desultory and harassing movements, for a period of four 
years. lie offered his submissioutat IcngtJi, on condition of 
receiving a full pardon aud a provision for his family, and the 
Government, weary of a conflict which appeared to be inter- 
minable, granted him .a jaygeor of eighteen rlllagcs. The last 
fortress to submit was the renowned Callnger, ivhich hid 
baffled the cfTorls of Mahmood of Gliizni, eight centuries 
before. It was likewise in the siege of this fort that Shcro 
Shah ■ivas killed, in 1.54.'i, and tlic Peshwa’s reprcseolif*j^^> 
All Baliadoor, had recently licsioged it in vain for two years. 
It was snrrendcred after an arduous siege, in whicli tlio 
Brilisli force was, on one occasion, repulsed with the losi nf 
150, in killed and wounded. The peace and happiness of 
Bundlekund were restored, to be soon, al.aa, destroyed again 
hy one of the Comjiany'B jmeLa, or unecrupwlotis collecfors, 
who rack-rented the province, and blighted its prosperity 
effectively as the frcchooteta had done before him. 
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^ The difficulty of maintaining the practice of 
Eunjeetsing, non- intervention was still more clearly dcmon- 
i78&-iBca. atrated before Lord Ifinto had been a twelve- 
month in office, in reference to the proceedings of Eimjeet 
Sing, whose career now dsums attention. On the retire- 
ment of the Abdalce from India after the battle of Paniput. 
the affairs of the Punjab fell into confusion, and the balf 
military half religious community of the Sikhs, who had been 
oppressed by all the syccessivc rulers of the country, had an 
opportunity of gradually enlarging and consolidating their 
power. This country, lying in the track of every invader, 
from Alexander the Great to Aliroed Shah Abdalec, and which 
had been subject to greater vidssitudes and a mpre frequent 
change of ruasters than any other Indian province, was now- 
in the hands of the Sikhs. Their commonwealth was divided 
into fraternities, termed mtsils, the chief of each of which was 
the leader in war, and the arbiter in time of peace. Of these 
clans, twelve were deemed the foremost in rank. Ohurut 
Sing, the head of one of the least considerahlc, bad com- 
menced a course of encroachments on his neighbours, which 
was carried on by his son, Maha Sing. He died in 1792, 
leaving an only son, lljnjeet Siog, who at the early ago 
of seventeen entered upon thatcarccrof ambition and aggi-an* 
disement, which, by a rare combination of cunning and 
audacity, resulted in the cstablisUmeut of a power as great as 
that of Sovajec or Hyder. Ho acquired great credit for his 
prowess when, in 1799, Zemaun Shah entered the Punjab, 
which was still considetud as an appendage of* the crown of 
Ccffiuir Eunjeet Sing had the discretion to aid him in moving 
his guns across the Jhelum, and was rewarded by the im- 
portant grant of the town of liabore, wdneh was the capital of 
the country even before the Mahomeda^s crossed the Indus, 
and had always been assodated with the supreme authority 
in the province. From 1803 to d806, Eunjeet Sing was dili- 
gently employed in extending his authority over the dif- 
ferent fraternities and chiefs in the Punjab. In 1806, the 
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course of his conquests brought him down to the hanls of the 
Sudfcge, and he cast a wishful eye on the plains beyond it. 

Tb« Slkb States Between the Sutlege and the Jumna lay the 
ef^sirbiod, province of Siihind, occupied by about twenty in- 
dependent Sikh pnncipahtics, of greater or less 
extent, the most considerable of which was Tutteeala, with a 
revenue of about twenty lacs of rupees a-ycar. and a pojmJa- 
tion of a million and a quarter. The chiefs had been obliged 
.to bend to the antliunty of Sindia, whi^h General Perron had 
Mtendod to the vicinity of the Sutlege, but two of them, 
Xythul and Jhcend, had rendered important Bcrvices to Lord 
Lake in the campaigns of 1803 and 1805. and wore recom- 
pensed w ith large grants of land. As the British power had now 
superseded that of the ATahrattas m this region, these petty 
pnncca offered their eubroission and fealty toit, and, although 
tlicio were no mutual engagements in writing, considered 
themselves under the suzerainty of the Company, and entitled 
to thoir protection. TJm ambition of Bnnjeet Sing, wliicli had 
check, led him to contcmidate the annexa- 
tion of-Aesc states, and t!ie extension of Ids dominions to the 
tonks of the Jumna. Be proceeded with his usual caution. 
Asharp dispte had arisen between {},e chiefs of Putteeala and 
Nab.a, and the raja of Naha invoked the interposition of Eunjeet 
bing, who crossed the Sutlcge with a large body of horse, 
and dictated terms of reconciliation. No notice was taken of 
this encroachment by the Resident at Delhi, and Bunieet Sing 
a ere iimse that ho had no opposition to apprehend from 
0 ompany 8 officers. In 1807, the* raja of Futteeala and 
113 wi e ^re again at variance regarding a settleraciTt Yor 
ber son; Ruiijeet Sing was called in, and crossed the Sutlege 
secon '“0 He decreed an allowance of 60,000 rupees a- 
bln !i- received as a token of gratitude a valua- 

bratl^Tr he valued still more, a cele- 

'on Boinp home, he levied contributions 

enrnca off all ihoir oanaon to ous»h,i w, artillciy, tvl.icl. 
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was at tliia time the great object of bis desire. These sncccs* 
sivo inroads filled tl>e Sikh chiefs of Sirlilnd with alann, and a 
formal deputation proceeded to Delhi, in March, 1808, to im- 
plore the protection of the British Government, whose vassals, 
they said, they had alwnj'S considered (Jicmselvcs sina; the 
extinction of Shulia’s power; but the cncouragcmcAt they 
received was iint bo decisive as tlicy cxiwctcd. Rniijcct Sing, 
anxious to discover thu views of thb British Govomment in 
reference to this appeal, addressed a letter to the Govemor- 
GcweraljSfating Ins wish to remain on friendly tenns with the 
Coin|iany, hut adding, “ihecoimtiy on this side the Jumna, 
excepting the stations occupied by the English, is subject to my 
authority; let it remain so.” This bold demand of the province 
of Sirhind by Runjeet Sing, as a matter of right, brought 
directly before Lord Minto, the imj)ortant question whether, 
in obedience to the non-interference iKiUcy of the Court of 
Directors, an energetic and aspiring chief, who had, in the 
course of tea years, crcctiHl a large kingdom uixm the ruin 
of a dozen princes, eliould bo allowed to plant his army, com- 
l>08cd of the finest soldiery hi India, within a few miles of our 
own frontier. Tim solution of this jMiint could not brook 
delay; there was no time for consulting the Court, and Ixird 
Minto boldly determined to take on himself the rosponsibility 
of extending British protection to the Siklt cliicfs, and shutting 
up Runject Sing in tlic Punjab. 

Foreign AW- ft had bccn tbc policy of the Court of Directors 
Antes. IMS. foj, many years to discourage all alliances with the 
princes of India, but, at’this juncture, they were* driven by the 
irre-sistible current of circumstances to seek alliances beyond 
its frontier, for the protection of their interests. The treaty 
of Tilsit, concluded between the cnijteror of Russia and Napo- 
leon, was supposed to include certain Bccict articles which had 
reference to extensive schemes of conquest in t/ic cast. 5foic 
especially was it believed to provide facilities for the gratili- 
cdlion of Napoleon’s views on the British power in India. To : 
anticipate these dc.signs, it was resolvod to bJodi up Jjis path 
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to India by endeavouring to contract defensiTO alliances nilh 
the prmccs whoso teiritoncs Jay on the route, and to dispatcii 
FmbaMy lo misaiona to Persia, Afghanistan, and Lahore. 

Metcalfe, a young civilian, ■who bad 
been trained np in tJic school of Lord WpKesiey, 
and, indeed, under his own eye, was selected for the Punjab 
cni assy. The task assigned liim was one of no ordinary 
djIScnlfy ; on tlio one hand, he was to frustrate Ranjeet Sing's 
lavouritc project of extending Ins dominion across the Sntlegp, 
on the other, to concilute Ins co-operation in opposing the 
approacli of a Fi-cnch army from the west. Runjeet Sing 
leceivcd tho mission with coldness and suspicion. Jlis per- 
sonal bearing towards the envoy was discourteous, all inter- 
course between the camps was interdicted, supplies were 
refused, and tho bankers were incited to refuse to cash bis 
bills, while his messengers 'were waylaid and his ’letters 
opened. But lo was resolved to allow no hostile conduct on 
tlio part of Runjeet Siug to dump his ardour, or turn Wai 
asido from his object. When at length he had obtained an 
cipportumty of explaining the object of his mission, the Sikh 

^**<>®lha«ce appeared to be one in which 
the British rather than tho PudjU Government was inte- 
rostcil, and that as it was intended to benefit the Company, it 
ouglit also to include some advantage for the runjab. They 
did not object to tho proposed treaty, but it must recognise 
tlie sovereignty of Rnnjcct Sing overall the Sikh states on both 

sues c uflcgo. I'rr.ilfctcalfo replied that he had no instruc- 
tions to makc'lliis concesBion; but, wiillo the negothtlon was 
m progrcs.s, Runjeet Sing broke up his encampment at Kintf-or, 
and crossed tho Sutiege a third time, and for throe inoidlia 
s«cpt Ihrough the districts of Sirhiiid, plundering the chiefs, 
umt comiK-llmg U.enx with the exception only of Puttecala .and 
lano.'ujr, foacknowicdgc his authority. Tlic Britii-h mhsiou 

counlenance to tlicso aggression's as 
J liitcnderl it should, and after proceeding eevenJ 
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stages, refused to adrance farther, and eventually encamped 
at Umritsir, to await the return of the Lahore ruler. 
naii3«tordwd Loid’Kinto, finding Runjeet Sing stili bent on 
to nore, i80s. the subjugation of SirWnd, determined to lose no 
further time in arresting hfa progr^s, if necessary, by force 
of arms. By this time, moreover, Napoleon was entangled in 
tlic affairs of Spain, and the idea of an invasion of India, if it 
had ever ripened into a design, was abandoned. All anxiety 
for these foreign alliances was removed, and Lord Minfo, 
having no longer anything to ask of Runjeet Sing, was 
enabled to assume a higher and more authoritative tone. The 
Gonitnander-in-chicf, then in the north-west, was directed to 
hold an army in readiness to march down to the Sutlege, and 
a letter was addiesscd to Runjeet Sing, telling him in firm 
and dIgnICed language that by the issue of the war.witli the 
hlabrattas, the Company had succeeded to the power and tho 
rights they had exercised in the north of Urndostan. Tho 
Sikli states of Suhind were now, therefore, under tho protec- 
tion of thoBiillsh Oovemment, and would be maintained in 
all their integrity; the Maharaja must consequently restore all 
tlio districts of which he had takeo possession doring his 
late incursion, and confine* his military operations in futnre to 
the right bank of the Sutlego. Runjeet Sing, on the ter- 
mination of his expedition to Sirhind, hastened back to Um- 
ritsir to exchange tho toils of tho camp for the enjoyments 
of the harem. Like Hyder Ali, he was tho slave of sensual 
indulgence when his mind was not absorbed in tlie excitement 
of war. On tbc cveniflg of his arrival, Mr. Metcalfe waited 
otHiim to present the letter of the Govcruor-Gcneral, but he 
exclaimed that “ the evening was to be devoted to mirth and 
pleasure,” and called for the dandng girls, and then for the 
strong pot.ations to which he was accsistomcd, and before 
midnight for lirwlncs.*. The com- 

mnuication from Calcutta remaim.'d for several days without 
acknowledgment, and, as it afterwards appeared, even with- 
out perusal. On the I2lli December, Mr. Metcalfe transmitted 
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I:im a note, repealing (lie alalemcnts contained in tile Govenor. 
General's letter, pronsing He demaods of Oovernment on lis 
attention, and pointing out the danger of refusing to accede to 
tlicra, stating, hotcever, llial tl,„ Uritisli Uorernment rtaj 
aiixioiis to maintain II, o mrwt amicable relations ttitli him, 
tins letter, wliicli Bocina to have given him the liret monilion 
ot the haaaid lie was iiicniriiig of a serious collision nitli 
Ilntisl, rmivcr, stagger, d his mmd, and brought him to re- 
flection. Other perils had also beset Jiim. ,41 Dmrilsir, his 
favoutite Mahomedan mistress had caused a Hindoo to bo 
circumcised. That holy city, the Benares ot the Punjab, was 
thrown into a state of religious freiiayi all the shops were 
c osei , and the priests threatened to eacomniunicatp any who 
should venturo to upon them. Ronject Sing, terrified 1^- this 
storm of fanaticism, escaped to Lahore, hut was pursued by 
the dovolees and brahmins, who sal dlarsu at his palace gale. 
Hus pioclice consisted in sitting night and day, fasting and 
praying, at t c gate of the victim, till tlie demand was granted. 
It persisted in, it might involve the death of n brahmin, and it 
T." ‘"''■f generally eucce-stul. So effective is this mode 
of intimidation, that it has been found necossaiT to prohibit it, 
under severe penalties by a specialfegulaiion. 
amis’™ Sing contrived to pacify the priesthood 

‘flud laity of TJinritair, but continued from day to day 
to evade any oiplanation with Mr. Mntcalte, who peremptorily 
demanded an audience on the 22ad December, and amionncrf 
0 him that a Bntish foino was on the point of advancing tc 
raesutiegc, rfhicli rvoold sweep his gniiieona from Sirllind. 
He bore the communication for eonio moments will, apparfiit 
composure, hut unable, at length, to control his feehngs 
ny onger, rushed out of the room, mounted his homo, and 
men? , <»rae 1™ with frunlic vchc- 

tiniips’+l’’ Board, while hm ministers con- 

o S “™'dd be teihons 

them s o a. ’’“f™ took place between 

them and Mr. Metealfe for two months, or the constant 
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attempts wMch were taa^e to overbear or to overroacb liim, or 
the endless poatponementa and delays of this oriental court. 
Jlr. Metcalfe ^vtis proof against all cajolery, and continued with 
invincible firmness to insist on the restoration of all the conquests 
which Runjeet Sing had made oq hia late incursion. It was a 
bitter pill for him to swallow, but be was constrained in the 
end to submit. In all the range of British Indian history 
there are few incidents to be found more remarkable than the 
arrest of this young and ha»g))ty prince, in the fuU career of 
ambition and victory, by tbe mandate of a yonth of tweirty- 
four. Runject's lingering reluctance to relinquish his con- 
quests was effectually removed by the arrival of Colonel 
Ochterlony with a British army on the banks of the Sutlogc, 
and the issue of a proclamation declaring the states lying 
between that river and the Jumna under British protection. 
Treat; with On the 25th April, 1809, a treaty was concluded 
uoi. at CJcirifsir to ^‘cstablislj perpetual amity between 
the British Government and the State of Lahore.” It provided 
that the British Government should have no concern with the 
territories and subjects of the raja north of the Sutlege 5 and 
that the raja should not commit any encroachments, or suffer 
any to be committed o« the’posscssioos or riglits of the chiefs 
under British protection south of it. The treaty, which con- 
sists of only fifteen lines, is one of the shortest on our records, and 
is, perhaps, the only one which was never fufinugcd. Runject 
Sing subsequently became the most formidable native power 
in India, and organised an army under European officers, 
which, after his decease, shook the British empire to its 
foulTdation, but for tliirty years, up to the period of his death, 
lie ouiutaiticd the “ jrcrpctual amity " with scrupulous fidelity. 
Colonel Ochterlony, on withdrawing the army from the pro- 
vince left a garrison in Loodiana, and tl»t fort became our 
frontier station in the north-west; and thus the British 
standard, which Lord Wellesley Uad planted on the Jumna, 
was six years after eiocted by Lord Minto on the banks of 
the Sutlogc. 
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cabaT^os embassy sent to Cabul to form a defensive 

“ alliance against a French invasion, wag fitted out 
on a scale of magniBcenco intended to- impress the ilghaM 
mth an idea of the power and majesty of the Company, and 
* tloftnsted to ftfr. Mount Stuart Elphinstone, one of tlie 
WeUesley school of Jjitlian statesmen. The ruler of Afghan- 
istan, pah Soojah, the brother of Zemaun Shah, held his court 
at I CBhawur, which the envoy readied on the 5th Slarcli, 1803. 
ills reception was marJeed with the greatest courtesy, but the 
ministers did not fail to observe that tie object of the missioa 
was to promote the mterests of the Company rather than those 
0 Afghanistan. They had nothing to dread from the arrival 
of tlio French, and desired to tnowwiat benoSt the Governor- 
cncral intended to bestow on them for preventing the passage 
oa renc ^nny through their passes 5 they were anions, more- 
over, to awertain what arguments or allurements the French 
tmti to offer, before they committed themselves. It sppeaia 
unaccountable that the members of the Supreme Cpuncil ia 
Calcutta, thorouglily acquainted aathey were with the oriental 
ciarac eAfibouIdhavefittcdoutacostlyand pompons embassy 
0 a native court to solidt on alliance, without proposing any 
tproca enefit. But, while the^ncgociationg were pendbg, 
file expedition wliich Shah Soojah had imprudently eent to 
Cashmere to regain possession of that f>rovince, was entirely 
defeated. Hig brother Mahmood took advantage of this 
disaster to seize Cabul and Caudabar, and to threaten Pesh- 
awur. Shall Soojah, whose army wag annihilated, and whose 
treaauy was empty, eamesUy solicited pecuniary aid from the 
BrUish Government, and Mr. Elphinstone strongly rebim- 
mended a grant of ten lacs of rupees. As all Afghan soldiers 
ore mcrcoiianes, this buid would hare brought a suffidest 
number of adherents to hisstandaiA to restore and consoUdate 
hm power. But the dread of a French invasion had died out, 
important to conciliate the raler 
TfiA ^ India,” as Cabul wag tlicn deemed. 

.quest was refused, and the embassy rec.allcd. It is no 
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improbable conclusion that if this md of ten lacs of rupees had 
been gjanted to Shah Soojah in this emergeney, and he had 
thereby been enabled to msuntain himself in Afghanistan, the 
Company would have been spared the fifteen hundred lacs 
of rupees which were wasted, thirty years after, in the 
abortive attempt to restore him permanently to his throne, and 
enable him to keep the “gate” shut against the Russians, 
who were supposed to be knocking at it. Sbah Soojah, how- 
ever, gave his consent to a treaty stipulating that any attempt 
of the French to advance through Afghauistan should be 
opposed, at the cost of the Companj'’8 treasury; hut when it 
arrived with the ratification of the Governor-General on the 
9th June, 1810, there was neither king nor ambassador to 
receive it. Sbah Soojah was totally defeated by bis rival, and 
lied across the Indus, and ^r. Rlphlnstone was returning to 
Hlndostan ; and of this expensive embassy there remained no 
other result but the noble history of it compiled by the 
envoy, whidj gave Europe the first authentic description of the 
region rendered memorable by the achievements of Alexander 
the Great. 

The third cm]?assy to counteract the supposed 
p«ni», isoe. projects of Napoleon was sent to the court (ff 
Persia. At the corameucoment of 180C, the king of Persia 
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employed iu drillj'iiff tlie Persiaa k*vic», mid iritroduonj llte 
Bysioru of Enroji-'an iacticB and discij.Iuio. A treaty was 
(speedily concluded, \rhiel. provided tliat tiiii Einjicror skull 
. re^aiff from I?us<iia, and rwtore to Pmn, Gcorpa and other 
frolitier provinces wijrch bad lictvi alienated j that any Ftendi 
army marching through Pemia Imvanls India should be Suppl'cd 
with provHioriB and joined by a PersiuiLforco | that tlife i-Jiad 
of Karrack should be c«lfd to frftncu; mid that, if (fie cm- 
l>cror desired it, all Engbshmea ohuuld be eAcIiid*'(l from ik 
hinge doraiuious. The English Ministry, who considered the 
Irencli embassy the Advanced guard of a French army, deter- 
mined to' counteract these bostilo designs, and to f.bnt an 
ambassador at Teheran os the representative of the Crown, ' 
tfie Company, however, bearing alltho cxjicnso of the nissioD. 
Sir Arthur \\ clU’sIcy and Lord Minto, bcfoi e bo left EngbecI, 
cariiestly rccommcudcd Colonel Slalcolm for this duty, for 
whicli he was preeminently qualitied by his skill in oriental 
diplomacy, bis knowh^Igo of the Asiatic cfiaracter, and, more 
especially, by the popularity ho had formerly aciiuired at tie 
Persian rourt. But the Court of^Dircctors could not forget 
the lavish expenditure of Im mission in 1800, amounting to 
seventeen lacs of nijiecs, and (hero were little minds aro«ig 
them who could u 6 t forgive his being a disciple of Lord Wel- 
Sir nsTfort lesley. Mr. Uarfonl Jones, who bad resided forty 

fii^t as a merchant, and then as 
the British consul, was selected for the post, 
created a baronet, and directed to proceed to Persia by way 
o etemburg, where be was to concert measures of co opera- 
tion with the emperor of Rnssia. ileanwbile, came the defeat 
of the Russians at Fiiedland, tho peace of Tilsit, iind the alli- 
ance of the two em^ferore. Sir Harford was therefore directed 
tOoProceed direct to Bombay, where Le arrived in April, 

^ssion’^'a^u appointment was made by the Ministry of 

tiiiuie,iH) 8 . which Lord Minto was a member, and while he 
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himself presided at the Boird *of Control Ho was not 
Ignorant that after the despatch of a trench niiruslcrbj the 
emperor Napoleon, thejCabmct considered it jiecessirj, that 
the British minister should apifcar at tlio Persian court as tlio 
representative of the Crown, and not of the Cumpiny l But 
on his amval m Calcutta jLoid Minto considered tint “ the 
separation uhich*^ there was reason to apprehend between 
Great Britain andBussia* released him from the restrictions 
thus imposed on him^by the pohey which the Cabinet had 
adopted regarding the Persian mission He resolved therefore 
to desnatch Colonel Malcolm to the court of Persia to repre 
sent tilt Indian Government, and dirccled Sir Harford Jones 
to remain at Bonibny till the result of the new in]<«5ioa could 
bo known On lauding in Pofsn Colonel Malcolm determmed 
to approach Ihc throne “ wjtli tin. language, hot of supphcation, 
bjit of temperate remonstrance and ofiended fneudship ’ For- 
getting that the mfluciice of the Frcncli at Teheran was 
supreme, and that they were feeding the king -with hopes of 
deliverance from the grasp of Russia, piesnimug, also, on the 
ascencltncy he Iiad acquired m his former mission, Colonel 
Malcolm assumed a dictatr nal tone in his communications with 
the court He despatchei? one of his assistants to the capital, 
but on bis amval at Shiraa he was forbidden to advance farther, 
and Colonel Malcolm was directed to place himself in commu 
mcation with the viceroy of the piovmce, the king's eon 
Considering the authoiity then exercised by the French 
embassy at the Persian court, the king might have been 
expected to order the En^bsh mimsler peremptorily to quit his 
dottunions rather than permit him to enter into negotiations 
with his son But Colonel M iloolm, instead of making any 
allowance for the king s position or waitmg for a turn in the 
tide of ei ents, took umbrage at thw message precipitately 
abandoned the mission, and embarked with his suite for Gal 
cutta The inteUigence of this disappointment reacned Lord 
Mmto on the 12th August, and he immediately wrote to Sir 
Harford Jones, removing the interdict on his movements, and 
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leaving him at liberty to prosecute the mission which the Cmwn 
had entrusted to him. 4, 

Hiiita eipedi days after the despatch of this ^ letferi 

tiootoPertii, Colonel Molcolm landed in CalciittJ> breatthg 
August, 1808 vengeance agmnst the Persian court for the ' 
fancied indignity inflicted on him. He leadfly pcrsawlcjl 
Lord Minto and the Council that the *only eifectuai mode of 
defeating the iiiflueuce> or, as he called it, the intrigue, of the 
French at Telicran, was to make a nuhtary domonstratiOQ- 
Arrangements were immediately mode for the dospatoh of a 
large force under the direction of Colonel ATaloolru, to the 
Persian coast to occupy Karrack, an island in the Persian 
Gulf, thirty-thice miics from the port of Bushire, which, in 
the Rowing anticipations of Colonel ilalcolm, ^as to become 
the emsua’dma. o? cemmerc*— though it contained ae port— 
the seat of political negotiations, and the pivot from which 
we were to overawe Persia, AraVia. and Turkey. At the 
eame time, a second letter was sent to Sir EertoJd JoneSf 
dated seventeen days after the first, forbidding him to quit 
Bombay, but he had embarked for Persia two doys before it 
arrived. Lord Ifinto then despatched a third letter to him in 
Persia, announcing the militaiy expedition, anti commanding 
him to return forthwith to India. This communication did 
not, however, reach him before he had commenced negotiations 
with the Persian Diinisters at Shiraz, and their minds were 
filled with such indignation and alarm, on leafuhig its con- 
tents, that Sir Harford deemed it necessary to appease them 
by assuming, as the representative of the Crown, au authority 
independent of the Goremor-Gcoeral, and giving 
solemn pledge that no aggression whatever should be coni- 
mitted on tlie Persian territories, as long as the king manr 
fested a dispositiai to coltivato friendly relations with 
England. He then prosecuted his journey tc tho capital 
wliich he reached in Febnudy, 180 D. As soon as the report 
of those transactions reached Calcutta, Lord Minto addressed 
a letter to the king of Persia, disavowing the flutbority 
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the»proceedin^ of Sir Harfordj and he lilccuisc directed the 
envoy peremptorily to leave the country, threatening to die- 
honour his^ bills if he disobeyed the order. But m the mean- 
time the object of tht! misNon lud been successfully accom- 
plished. ' The union of interests which had been established 
.between Eussia and Franco deprived tbe Persian monarch of 
■all hope' of any aid from Napoleon for the recovery of the pro- 
Sir Harforf vinccs he hdd lost. The proposals of the British 
jones’i treatTv minister wore readily accepted; the French em- 
’ . bassy was disra’issed, the Persian envoy at Paris 
was ‘recalled, and a Persian ambassador ■was sent to London 
in company with Mr. Morier. A preliminary treaty was con- 
cluded, the salient points of which were that any treaty made 
' rrith other European powers should bo considered as void, 
that no force commanded by Europeans should bo permitted 
to march through Persia towards India, and that if any 
European army invaded the Persian territory, the British 
Government should afford the aid of a mllitaiy force, or, in 
lien of it, a subsidy, which, after long discussions, was 
eventually fised at twelve lacs of rupees a-year. Lord Minto 
felt that Sir Harford had atrtbentse credentials forliis mission, 
and that the national faith was pledged by bis engagements ; 
the treaty was accordingly ratified by the Government of 
India. The unwise project of a military expedition adopted 
under the influence of Colonel Malcolm’s irritated feelings, 
and which, if it had been carried out, would have entailed an 
iatolerabie expenditure, and wounded the pride of the king 
and his people, was discreetly abandoned. The Persian mis- 
sion was thus brought 'to a conclusion, and Colonel Malcolm 
returned to Madras. 

Second mfuioa Minto, bowever, felt that the rank and 

of Colonel estimation of the Government of India had been 
compromised, within the sphere of its influence, 
by the taisaion of Sir Harford Jones from the Croivn, and 
that it was necessary to xestorrf it to tbe eminence it had 
previously enjoyed. He considered it among the fimt of 
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Ills duties “to transinit to his successor the powers, pre* 
rog^atives, and dignities of the lud/aD empire, in its relations 
with surrounding nations, as entire and misullied as they were 
confided to his liands.” Under this impression he entreated 
Colonel SfaJcolai “to go and hft the Company's Govemmeiit 
once more to its Q\7n height, and to tJic station that belonged 
to it.” Another embassy was fitted out in the most costly 
style to eclipse that of the Crown, with no other object than 
to establish the prestige of the East India Company in Asia, 
which the Crown was deemed to havejmpaircd by takiug the 
conduct of Persian diplomacy into its own hands. It was a 
most extraordinary mission for a most extraordinary purpose. 
Colonel JIalcolm, wljosc geiual humour and princely presents 
had made a very agreeable imprcs.’iioQ on the court eight 
years before, was welcomed with enthusiasm as ho passed 
through the countiy to the royal presence. But in that pre- 
senco was the ambassador of the Crown, whom the Oorem* 
tnent of India had thought lit to treat ^ritL the greatest con- 
tumely, disavowing his authority, dishonouring Lis bills, aod 
sparing no pains to “blacken his face in the eyes of tlie Persian 
court.” If he manifested any personal feeling at the un- 
worthy treatment he had received, there are few who wiU not 
be prepared to condone it j and no one witli a touch of loyal 
sentiment will censure liim for the effort hemade, at this diflicult' 
crisis, fo uphold the dignity of (be sovereign ho was deputed 
to represent, against the profenaions of one who was only fho 
delegate of an inferior authority, and wh6 had no business at 
all at Teheran. There was every prospect of an unseemly 
and dan^roiig colb'sion. The Persian courtiers were by no 
means diutrcssed to find two rival ambassatlorB of the fhmo 
nation contending for their favours, and they were preparing 
to pl.ay off llie one against the other, m the hope of a golden 
shower of presents.* But the good sense of Sir Jlarfonl and 
Co.ontl llalcolm gradually smoothed down all asperities, and 
»t was not long before thty agreed to unito their efforts 
balUe the lutrigucs aud the cupidity of the court. Colouol 
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italcolm ■was received with open arms hy the king, who con« 
sidered him the Orst of Englishmen. What induced yon,” 
said he at the first interview, "to hasten away from Shiraz, 
wilhont seeing my sont” “How could I,” replied the 
Colonel, with his ever ready tact, “ after having been warmed 
witli the sunshine of your majesty’s favour, bo satisfied ■with 
the mere reflection of that refulgence in the jwrson of your 
son?” " iinhsalla !” exclaimedtlio monarch, " Slalcolm sahib 
* is himself again." this agreeable communion was speedily 

interrupted by despatebes from England, announcing the 
determination of the Ministry to Bujicrsede botli Sir Ilurford 
Jones and Colonel Malcolm by an ambassador from England- 
Sir Gore Ouseley had aciiuircd tho confidence of Lord Wel- 
lesley by the great talents he exhibited when in a private 
station at the court of Lucknow, and upon bis recommendation 
was appointed to Teheran as the representativo of the king of 
England. The relations with the Persian court have from 
that period been retained by the mijiisters of the Cro^vn in 
their own hands — a measure, which if judged by its general 
results, has not been successful, except, perhaps, wlien they 
have selected officcre from the Indian service for the post. 
To manifest his esteem for Cqlonel Malcolm, the king Insti- 
tuted a now order of knighthood, that of the Lion and the 
Sun, and bestowed the first decoration on him. His mission, 
■which cost twenty-two lacs of rupees, was beueficial only in 
developing the talents of the able assistants who accompauied 
him. Pottinger. Ellis, Briggs, Lindsay, and Macdonald, all of 
whom rose to distinction*. The expenses of Sir Harford Jones 
wt^e also imposed on the Company’s treasurj', and the two 
embassies did not cost them less than thirty-eight lacs. 
AtneerEhan’s To rctum toCTi'Cnts in India. It has been already 
Lord Minto had*felt it necessary to 
repudiate the poficy of non-interference in the 
case of the Sikh chiefs of SiihinQ, and to take them under 
the piotcction of the British Government against the encroach- 
ments of Ruuject Sing. Within four months of the signature 
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of tlie treaty irith that prince, anotber occasion ai'osc to test 
the propriety of maintaiDing this principle. In 1809, the 
adventurer Ameer Ehau had reached the zenith of Ins power. 
In the course of ten years he had gradually created a princi- 
pality, 'which yielded a revenue of about fifteen lacs of rupees 
a-year. He was the recognised chict of the Patans, who had 
for several centuries played an important part in the revolu- 
tions of Uindostan, and his adherents were anxioosly Icolnoi'' 
forward to the fulfilment of the prediction of a holy meiidi-* 
cant that he was destined to fou^ a new Patan dynasty at 
Delhi. But he had not tho genius of Sevajee, or Hyder, or 
Runjeet Sing, or indeed any aspirations beyond those of a 
predatory chief. His army was too great for his resonrees, 
and, having drained tho chiefs of Rajpootasa, he was obliged 
to seek for plunder in more remote provinces. Ho deteraaned 
to select the raja of Nagporc for his victim, and a pretest was 
not long to seek. Holkar, for whom he professed to act during 
Iris insanity, had been despoiled, as he stated, of some raltiaWe 
jewels twelve years before, when, on seeking refuge with the 
raja, he was tluuwn into coDfioement at the instigation of 
Sindia. These jewels were now claimed, but the raja treated 
the demand with the contempt it deserved. Ameer ICh.'in wa®, 
however, resoUed to enforce it, and poured down across the 
Nerbudda with an army of 40,000 horse and 24,000 Pin- 
darees, and on his march to Jfagpore sacked the town of Juh- 
bulpore. The raja was only on ally of the Company, and not 
entitled to claim its protection, bat Lord Minto did not hesi- 
_ tate to affina that “ there oonld be but one solution of the ques- 
tion, whether an interfering and ambitious Mussulman diirf, nt 
the head of a numerous anny, irresistible by any power except 
that of the Company, should be pennifted to estabUsh his antho- 
nty on the mins of the raja’a dominions, over territories contigu- 
ous to those of the Isizam — lik^se a Mahomedan — with whom 
projects might he formed . inimfcal to our interests." Tho 
raja had not so much as siiUdtedouraicl, though be was happy 
to welcome it when ho fonnd that he was not expected to pay 
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for it, but two armies were ordered into the field for tlie defence 
of his terntories, from wbidi Ameer Klian was required to 
withdraw. Iq the name of Holkar be protested against the 
injustice of this interference, and appealed to the treaty con- 
cluded by Sir George Barlow, which bound the British 
Government not to interfere in his affairs. The argument 
might bo unanswerable, but it no longer carried any weigiit. 
Defeat of British troops were on their march, 

Ameer Khan. Sadik AU, thc commaudcr of the Nagpore array, 
repulsed Araeer Khan and obliged him to retreat 
to Bhopal. There be recruited bis force, and rc-assemblcd the 
Pindarces, whom he had been obliged to dismiss during tbe 
rains, and advanced mto the Nagpore territories, but was a 
Becond time defeated by the troops of the raja, a considerable 
body of whom is said to have consisted of Siklis. Ho returned 
a third time to the conflict, and blockaded tbe Nagpore army 
in Chouragur, while his Piodarees spread desolation through 
the surrounding districts. But the British divisions were now 
closing upon him, and, under the pretence of an earnest request 
for his services by Toolsee-byc,the regent of the Holkar state, 
he withdrew with his army to Indore. Colonel Close took 
possession of Iiis capital ^nd his territories, and tho extinction 
of his power appeared inevitable, when the British troops were 
unexpectedly recalled. He was allowed to recover his strength, 
and Central India was left for seven years longer at his mercy, 
because Lord Jlinto was apprehensive that the further prosecu- 
tion of hostilities, after Nagpore had been effectually protected 
from bis aggressions, might lead to complications displeasing 
to the Court of Directors. But the tide was beginning to turn 
at the India House against this neutral policy. In rcrfewiri" 
New policy tt transactions, the Court of Directors expressed 

the India their approbation the conduct of Lord Jlinto, but 
House. 1811 . Ygj]Q^ uadcT the sophisih that “ as it was a 
measure of defensive policy, it could not be deemed a violation 
of the law, or a disobedience of ^he orders prohibiting interfer- 
ence in the disputes of foreign states as if interference for 
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the protection of Jeypore ami Boondco did not cqnally come 
\vithiD the category of a “defensive policy.” The Conrt went 
further, and questioned the prcqjriety of the moderation Trhich 
Lord Minto had exhibited towards Ameer Khan. “We are 
not satisfied,” they said, “ with the expediency of abstaining 
from disabling any power agmnsl whom we may hare been 
compelled to take up arms from renewing liis aggressions; 
at the same time, they strongly advised the conclusion of a 
subsidiary treaty with the raja of Nagporc, though it would 
have involved the necessity of protecting him against all op- 
ponents, and extended the circle of those defensive alliances 
which had been reprobated six years before. But when this 
despatch reached Calcutta Lord Alinto was in Java, and when 
he returned he found himself supereederl in the Government. 
SirOew a George Barlow, who had been appointed to 

Bario^Vni- succeed Lord William Bcutinck in the Government 
drill, i« 07 -ie qj Madras, proceeded to that Presidency on the 
arrival of Lord Minto. During the twenty months in which Lo 
filled the office of Governor-General be had disgusted society 
by his cold and repulsive manners, and the absence of oH 
genial and generous feeling in the intercourse of life. He was 
never able to obtain that deference ajid respect, or to exercise 
tliat peisonal influence wliicli is eo important to the efficient 
adminiitration of public affairs. The duties of retrendunent, 
at all times invidious, which devolved on liim, were performed 
in the most ungracious manner. He manifested on all occasions 
a lofty sense of his offidal dignity, and exacted a stem and 
implicit obedience to Iiis will. But that which was regarded in 
the case of Lord Wellesley as the natural absolutism of a great 
mind, was in Sir George Barlow resented as the vulgar despo- 
tism of jvower. The feeling of personal aversion which per- 
vaded the community was heightened by a contempt of Ids 
abilities. At Madras, he became unpopular by isolating himself 
in a small circle of officials and confidants, and his admiais- 
Uation has been described, arid not unjustly, as a “ season of 
acprccedcntcd pri\ ate misety, and unexampled peril and alarm.' 
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The first ocea.sioa of olfenco nrf >»0 from his un- 
just proceedings against Sir. Sberson, a civil ser- 
vant deservedly held iit high estimation, ife was 
Buperintondent of the Blorcaof rice laidmby the Govermnentof 
Madras against tlie periodical faminoa on that coast. Acharge cf 
fraud bad been brought against him, whiclj was under investi- 
gation when Sir George Harlow entered on tlie Govenanent. 
Ills accounts rrero subroittwl to the scrutiny of the civil auditor 
and pronounced correct, but as they did not hajipcn to tally 
with the native accounts kept in the oflicc, the new Governor 
removed both the auditor and Mr. Slierson from their situations. 
A prosecution was likewise commenced against Mr. Slierson in 
the Supreme Court, which ended in his hononrablo acquittal. 
The Court of Directors condemned these proceedings without 
reserve, restored Mr. Shcreon to the service, and comjwnsatcd 
him for his loss by a dotiation of 70,000 rupees. 

■Ti* cimfttia George Barlow incurred still greater obloquy 
coBiBiMion, by hU proceedings in reference to the Carnatic 
Commission, ap})oiutc<l by Act of Parliament to 
investigate the debts of the nabob, for which the Company 
became responsible when they took over the Carnatic. Tho 
claims on the nabob amonnlcd to the gigantic sum of thirty 
crores of rupees, of which the validity of less than a tentli 
was eventually substantiated. But the bonds were considered 
negotiable Bocurities, and many of them, though originally 
fraudulent, Iiad been honestly purcliascd, and the whole com- 
munity of Madras, not eiccptiiig the officere of Government, 
was deeply interested in.thc enquiry. To secure impartiality, 
tli<^ Commissioners were eclcctcd from the Bengal Civil Service, 
and they had just opened their court when Sir George Barlow 
took his Beat at the Coonril board. They ajqwiiitcd ono 
Keddy Rao, who had been an accountant in the finance office 
of the late nabob, as their confidential adviser. A bond which 
he held came up for examination ^ its validity was impeached 
by a native, named Papia, but the Ooramissioncra pronounced 
it genuine, and resolved to prosecute Papia’s witnesses for 
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perjury. He anticipated this mOTCjnent by diarging Kcddy 
Rao before a magistrate with forgery, and he was commhtcil 
for trial. The Ccanmissionets appealed to the Govemt for 
support, and he ordered the Advocate-Ooneral to defend tho 
case. The legitimacy of such a proceeding cannot be con- 
troverted j but the more appearance of a public officer, in his 
official capacity, in connection with the inresfigafioa of dairas 
which GoTemment was interested in disallowing, created a 
feeliug of indignation and dismay among the creators, 
European and native, inafirouch as if could scarcely fail to 
deter timid natives from coming forward to give evidence. This 
feeling was intensely aggravated when the Governor, in a 
spirit which was considered vindictive, dismissed the maps* 
trato who had committed llcddy Rao, expiclled f lom tho conntty 
Mr. Parry, a merchant, who had manifested opposition to the 
Commissioners, and banished ilr. Roebuck, a civilian of long 
standing, for lus share in the proceedings, to a remote post of 
inferior rank and emolument, where he died soon after. Three 
actions were brought in the Supremo Court in referenco to tlu* 
tcansaction ; and Reddy Rao was ooavtcted by tliQ j«ry of 
forgery, but recommended to tho favourable notico of tiio 
Crown by the judge of the Suprette Court, on the ground of 
his innocence. Ho received a pardon, as a matter of course, but 
before it could re.ich India he had tenalnated his evistenreby 
ewaliowing poison ; and it was ‘discovered after lu3 death that 
tho bond was spurious, and that ho wns deeply iiuphcated In 
all the villanios of tho Carnatic bonds. 

TheMwrM These undignified proceedings affected the rc- 
iiuUttjasos. putationand Uie strength of the hlndras Govern- 
ment, but tlve mutiny of tlw> Eiat^xsan officors of tho army wiuch 
was to bo attributed in a great mcasnro to tlic saino violent 
and arbitrary spirit, throatened its very existcnco- Thrice 
in tho course of less than half a century Iiad tiie Company’s 
GovcTument been shaken foundation by the sedition of 

its European officers. Tlw mutiny of 17C5 was overcome b? 
the undaunted firmness of Lord Clivo. Timt of 1706 
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’97 was fostered by the feebleness of Sir John Shore, and ex- 
tinguished by tiie siiaf^e mandate of Lord Wellesley, who, 
seeing a number of n^alcontent commanders congregated at his 
first levee, peremptorily ordered them to rejoin their regiments 
within twenty-four hours. The gfcmco of his Very remarkable 
eye had, it was said, quendicd the mutiny. In the present 
instance a feeling of dissatisfaction had been for some time 
fermenting in the Madras army, and not without cause. There 
was an invidious distincUmx between the pay of the European 
officers in Bengal and Madras, and all posts of command and 
dignity were monopolised by the officers of the royal army. 
This spirit of discontent was nnhappily promoted rather than 
repressed by the demeanour of the Commander-in-ebief. A 
seat in council, with an additional allowance, had always been 
attached to the office, but on the dismissal of Sir John Cradock 
after tho Vellore mutiny, the Court of Directors had refused 
it to his successor, on some techm'cal ground, and filled up 
tho vacancy with a dvilian. The General considered this a 
personal grievance and affront, and he did not care to conceal 
the exasperation of hU feelings from tho officers of the army, 
who wero tho more disposed to sympathise with him as they 
u’cre thereby deprived of.^ roprc.<?ontatire of their interests at 
the Council board. Since the dose of the Maliratta war the 
Ai oiiiion «f Directors had been fierce for retrenchment, 

the tent con- and had threatened “ to take tho pruning-knifo 
tract, ;803. their own bands,” if they found any he.«itatioii 

on the part of the Madras Government to use it. Among the 
plans suggested for jedudng tho military charges was the 
abolition of the tent contract, wfucli famished tlie officers Li 
command of regiments with a fixed monthly allowance to pro- 
vide the men with camp equipage, whether they v. f-re in j]io 
field or in cantonments. Tho system was os“erithi3v Tsdoas 
but not more so than all the other dovijos fa the Ki.-'** and 
Company’s army for eking out tjie cf cr:zj^ridsnf' 

officers by anomalous perqmsites. The 
Colonel John Munro, had been icquosU-l to draw up a repyrt 
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on the BUbject, and both Sir John Cradock and Lord 
Bentinck had come to the determination to abolish the contract, 
wlien they were suddenly recalled. It fell to the unhappy lot 
of Sir George Barlow, already sufficiently unpopular, to cany 
this resolution into effect. 

Charge agivost retrenchment increased the resentment 

Col Muuro, of the officers, and tliey determined to irreak 
their vengeance on the Quartermaster-general, 
who had stated in liis report that the result of grantuig tiie 
same allowance iu peace and in war for the tentage of the 
native legvmenta, while the expenses incidental to it varied 
With circuraatances, bad been found, by experience, to place 
the interest and the duty of commanding officers in dpporitiou 
to each other. This was a harmless truienj, bit when the 
body is in a skate of infiammatioD, the least punclnro Till 
foster. The officers called on the Commnnder-in-cliiff, to 
bring Poloncl Munio to a court-martial, for aspersions on their 
character as officers and gentlemen. The Judge Advocate- 
general, to whom the question was officially referred, con- 
sidered that the officers bad neither right nor reason on their 
side ; but General Jlacdowall, then on the eve of retiring fi'O® 
the service, yielded to their ^vishes^ and at once placed him 
under arrest. He appealed to the Governor in GouncU, xmder 
whose authority he had acted, and the Commander-in-chief 
was ordered to release him. With this mandate he was 
constrained to comply, but he gave vent to his feelings in 
general order of extraordinary violence, in which he protested 
against the interference of the Government, and stated that 
notiling but his approaching departure for Europe prevenfo'l 
Ilia bringing Colonel hfnnro to trial for disrespect to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, and contempt of military authority, in baring’ 
resorted to the power of the civU government in defiance of 
the judgment of theoKiccr at Gic head of the army. Colonel 
Munro’s conduct wns likcwiws Btiginatiscd ag destructive of 
military eubordination, a violation of the sacred rights of the 
Coronjandor-in-chk'f. and a dangerous csamplo to tiic service. 
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Sir George Bailow Ind up to this point acted with great for- 
hearance and dignity, but he now lost his balance, and, instead 
of treating the order with contempt as an ebtillition of passion 
from an intemperate ofBcer, who was already on board the 
vessel which was to convey him to Europe, or directing it to 
be erased from the order-book of each regiment, issued a 
counter order, couched in language equally tempestuous and 
objectionable, charging him with violent and inflamroatoiy 
proceedings and acts of outrage. The resignation of tlie 
service in ludia is alwaj« sent in by the last boat which leaves 
the ship, and the officer thus enjoys the benefit of his pay and 
allowances to the latest moment- Sir George took advan- 
tage of the circumstance that the Commander-in-chiprs 
resignation had not been rccciv»*d, to inflict on him the indig- 
nity of deposition from his office. He proceeded still further 
to commit his Govemmeot bysospending Major Boles, tho 
deputy adjutant-general, who had signed the order. Tho 
Major pleaded, that by the rules of the service he was bound 
to obey the orders of bis superior officer, and that he had acted 
in a ministerial capacity. He had as unquestionable a right 
to the same protection in this case as Sir George bad con- 
sidered Colonel Munro entitled to, when he was airaigned for 
obeying the orders of the Governor in council, in reference to 
the report on (he tent contract. The consequence of this 
rash act was precisely what might have been expected in the 
excited state of the army. Major Boles was regarded as a 
martyr, and addresses poured in upon him from every divi- 
sion and every station, commending his conduct, reprobating 
tli^ proceedings against Lira, and proposing to raise subecrip- 
tions to compensate the l(»s of his salary. 
siro»«rs*.nj- Three months passed on after the departure of 
p^a»the General Afacdownlt, — ^wiio was not destined to 
■ reach home as the vessel forAidered at sea, — and 
the ferment created by these proceedings had begun to subside, 
when Sir Geor^ blew the dying dmbere into a flame. In the 
height of the excitement a memorial had been drawn up to 
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effects of Sir John Shore’s timidity in similar circmnslanccs, 
and in the trao spirit of CUve, he c^iibited undaunted reso- 
lution in dealing Tritlj the mutiny, siidi as almost to mako 
amends for the folly which had caused it, ITc resolved to 
■vindicate the authority of Govemraent at all Iiazanls. IIo 
could command tho resources of Bengal, Bombay, and Ceylon. 
The new Coramandcr-ui-diief, os trelJ as the officers of high 
position aa<] rawb, were ready to uwpfAort Jdm. Tho KingJ* 
regiments adliered firmly to their duty, and ho detemuned, if 
necessary, to march th^ loyal portion of tho army against tho 
disaffected. To test the feelings of tho officers, bo demanded 
the signaturo of all, ivithout distinction, to a pledge to obey 
the orders, .and support tho authority of the Governor ui 
council at Fort St. George, on pain of removal from their rep- 
ments to stations on tho coast, though without tho forfeituro 
of cither rank or pay? but the majority of the ofijccre, even 
among tho faithful, declined to affi-x their signatures to tho 
pledge, and it is said to have been signed by less than a tenth 
of the wholo body. The commanders of native regiments wero 
likewise directed to assemble tho sepoys and assure them that 
the discontent of the Eun»i>ean officers was a personal affair, 
and that the Government* had no intention to diminish tho 
advantages which they enjoyed, but -wero rather anxious to 
improve them. This appeal to the native soldiery against their 
European officers was a hazardous policy, calculated to sap tho 
foundations of military ffisdpline. But the sepoys and their 
native officers resolved to renjain faithful to their salt, and 
there was no collision except at the eiogle station of Seringapa- 
t£«i, where the nativo reg^enta commanded by disaffected 
officajrs refused to submit, and were fired upon by the King’s 
troops, and a hundred and fifty kiUed and wounded. 

TJze energetic proceediags of Sir George Barlow 
staggered the officers, and induced them to pause 
on the verge of a TebelUou against the constituted 
authorities of their King and country, which must for ever have 
blasted their repntaticsi and their prospects. Lord Minto had, 
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I'rmv grievances of the Mata 

ray, but ^ Idea of fnmsmittiiig it was dropped, as the aji- 
tation moderated. The reports which Sir Oeorge received 
tam the Office™ commandmg staUons,' relative to "the fehas 
fac e™ »» >'<’ Kb.owIedgnd,veryBalis. 

iss„p7’ “ “ “*’*"* infatuation, he 

mned an order suspending f„„r officers of rank and dil- 
neputation, and removing eight others from their 

Gorern f O’! ‘^’'tt'innttnelyo commnnicated to the 
mntinv Th immediately ia ahlatc of 

no tiafi' • Hyderabad were found to have tahen 

to eomnl Inattohnpnidcaro 

of tho distinction, and announced to the rest 

of Mav Ts ! “‘i'f.disnpproval of the order of (ho lit 
tribiitiWtoii to make enmmon cause incon- 

Ind K- h! OMpended officers. Ahimdred 

nud fifty.eight ofticem of tbo Joulna and Hyderabad ihrl- 

SrC’ f-^'1 “ "“Siripnnnddrcss to Govcroiccct, 
tile resfomfio^^r obnoxious order, and 

of civil war ^ ii ® *“ Ofdcr " to pievciit the horrors 

idritish ixis ' ” “it'mafc loss of a large portion of tbo 

Midt „rtr'™,i™ 

regiment at Tir™°^ country." Tho Company’s European 
tim comm ““""'‘I’f’™ Out into open mutiny, placoJ 

WnilTrfT «cd a%/er 

hfadnia to s Hyderabad ihvisiona and marching to 

hWdras to Boiro on the Government. ’ “ 

Sir Georgo Barlow had thus, by his want of tem- 


Fir o oy ms want 01 leiu' 

IsiG. <Ii«mtion, goaden tJjo 3f.idfa9 ann.r into 

^^0 ^ and brought on .n portentous crisis. • Colonel 


ni "^*™«"‘°®‘’‘Poricntou<icrisis.- Colonel 

in “ ^ 1 ’ ““d Ollier officers of high elnnd- 

ond ovpuriuuee, advised him to ,*„d to llii .lorn, 

^^1 tho ohuoxiou. ofder „r „i j, p,„ „,,j„ 

"<®otiuy to Gov enimont in Caleutta, ho hail sen, the dhastrom 
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effects o! Sir Jolm Shore’s tunidity in similar circumstances, 
and in the true spirit of Clive, he exlubited undaunted reso- 
lution in dealing untlj tlie mutiny, such as almost to make 
amends for the folly which had caused it. lie resolved to 
vindicate the authority of Government at all hazards. IIo 
could command the resources of Bengal, Bombay, and Ceylon. 
The new Commander-in-chief, as well as the officers of high 
position and rank, were ready to support liim. The Ki))g’s 
regiments adliered firmly to their duty, and ho determined, if 
necessary, to march th# loyal portion of the army against tho 
disaffected. To test tho feelings of the officers, he demanded 
the signature of all, without distinction, to a pledge to obey 
the orders, .and support the authority of the Governor in 
council at Fort St. George, on pain of removal from their regi- 
ments to stations on tho coast, though without tho forfeituro 
of either rank or pay; but the majority of tho officers, even 
among the faithful, declined to aSLv their signatures to the 
pledge, and it is said to have been signed by less than a tenth 
of tho whole body. The commanders of native repmentswero 
likewise directed to assemble tho sepoys and assure them that 
the discontent of the Eun*pean officers was a personal affair, 
and that the Government* had no intention to diminish tho 
advantages which they enjoyed, but wero ratlicr anxious to 
improve them. This appeal to the native soldiery against their 
European officers was a hazardous policy, calculated to sap the 
foundations of militaiy disdpline. But tho sepoys and tlieir 
native officers resolved to remain faithful to their salt, and 
there was no collision except at the single station of Seiingapa- 
trjn, where the native regiments commanded by disaffected 
officers refused to submit, and were fired upon by the King’s 
troops, and a hundred and fifty killed and wounded. 

The eneigetic proceedings of Sir George Barlow 
the officers, and in*duced ffjem to pause 
on the verge of a rebellion against the constituted 
authorities of their King and country, which must for ever have 
blasted their reputatiem and their prospects. Lord Minto had, 
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. .c. v-as in connection with tlie adminiatration of Sir 
Eecal of Sir 

George Barlow, Georgc Barlow and of Lord Winto, respectively, as 
Govemora-General, that 3If. EdniOnatone, who had 
served under both as public secretary, and who was one of the 
most eminent and sagacious of the Company’s servants in India, 
and subsequently the Nestor of Leadenhall-street, afiinned that 
“ he was averse to selecting Governors from among those who 
had belonged to the service . . . and that a person 
of eminence and distinction proceeding from England to fill that 
office, if duly qualified by talent and character, carried with him 
a greater degree of influence, and inspired more respect than an 
individual who had been known in a subordinate capacity.” 

The suppression of piracy is the especial vocation 
of the British nation in the east, and the attention 
of Lord Afiiito was at this time imperatively called 
to the performance of tliis duty. Oa the ilnlabar coast, at do 
great distance from Bombay, the chiefs of Kolapore and 
Sawuutwarce were required to surrender their piratical ports, 
and to enter into an engagement to renounce and to punish 
piracy, to which they had been addicted from time immemorial. 
A. more important enterprizc was the suppression ef this crime 
on the coast of Arabia, knoyn from tli© roost andent times a 4 
the pirate coast, where it was practised bhieSy by the Joasmis. 
The Arabs were the bravest eolffiers and the boldest seamen 
in the east. The Joasmis had recently embraced the tenet.s of 
the llahomedan reformer Wahab, and thus added the ferocity 
of fanatici.sni to the courage of the oational character. The 
ouly alteruative which thqr offered to their captives was the 
profession of the faith ot^ the prophet, or instant deatli. Their 
single-masted vessels, called dows or bugalas, ran^ng from 
150 to 350 tons, and manned with 150 or 200 men, according 
to the size, carried only a few guns, but they sailed in com- 
pany, and it was rarely that any naVivd cridt was able to 
escape their pursuit. They had long been the terror of native 
merchant sloops, hut had wisely* avoided molcRting Eogliah 
Vessels. At length they became emboldened by the inactivity 
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of tho Enjlisli cruisers, wbicit were not authorized to interfere 
with them, and in 1808 sttadred and captured the “Sjlpii,'' 
wth Sir Harford Jones's native secretary on board. 'The nett 
year tho " Sfinerva,” a largo English luhrchantman, (ell in ^itli 
the pirate squadron, and after a rUDning- fight of two days tras 
carried by boarding. The pirates brought all the Europeans, 
ono by one, to tho gangway, and cut their throats, with the 
ploua ejaculation, Alb Ahbar 1 Groat is God I Lord 5fialo was 
resolved to oxterminate the whole litter of pirates, and a lar^ 
airnament was sent against tficir diief ^*ronghold, Ras-ahkaima, 
ou the coast of Arabia. It was defended with Arab obstinarj 
and carried by British valour. Tlio whole town, with all llio 
valuable mcrchandizo whicli had, been occumuhtod in many 
piratical expeditions, and on ontiro ficet of hugftlar aw 
delivered to tho flames. Several otlicr towns of inferior nob 
on the coast wore attacked and captured, and in ono of tlicm 
four hundred Arabs perished before it was surroBdorcd. Tho 
blow was effectual, and for tho time piracy was suspended In 
these waters, but the invetcralo habits, tlio boldness, and the 
fanaticisDi of these Arab corsain?, led at length to tho renVal 
of it with, greater audacity, and to a more signal chastiw** 
Qicnt. 


cnArTfiii jxv.- 

ADumsTOATrox or wrp biinto, coNnxunn, 1809—1813. 

O(«cnp»uoncf I’’ tho ycRV 1800 , uu espedition upon a small 
u»r*o,iBoo. scale was sent to tho coast of China. The occu- 
pation of Portugal by Jfapolcoii, and tlic flight of tho Friaw 
Itcgpiit to Brazil, hsluccd tho British AUnistry to deternnuo 
on taking possession of U» Portuguese scttlemouts in the cast. 
Goa was occtiplod by a Brilisli detachment, and an anriamcnt 
was sent to Afacao, iu the vimulty of Canton, on the coast ol 
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China, which the Portugoeso had held for more than two 
hundred years. The governor had no means of resistance, and 
the settlement was at once occupied by the expeditionary force. 
But the imperial viceroy at Canton announced that the un- 
licensed entry of foreign Boldieia into tho Chinese territory 
was a violation of the laws of the empire, and ordered them 
to he immediately withdrawn. Tho admiral alleged that 
Macao had been long since absolutely coded to tho Portugueso 
by the Chinese Government, and that he had come as their 
ally, simply to defend tiie seltlement against the French. Tho 
viceroy replied that JIacao was in every respect an integral 
portion of the empire, and that it was disrespectful as well as 
absnrd to imagine that the md of the English was required to 
defend any portion of the dominions of tho celestial dynasty from 
foreign aggression. Finding that the troops still continued at 
Macao after his remonstrance, he put a stop to tho trade of the 
Company, and prohibited all supplies of proWsions, while ho 
made a referenco on the subject to Pehiu. Expel the barha- 
rians, was the short and simple reply of tho emperor. Chinese 
troops were accordingly collected, and preparations made for 
an assault, when the naval and military commanders wisely 
judged that their instructifyis would not justify them in vio- 
lating the orders of the emperor in his own dominions, at the 
risk of involving their country in a war with the Chinese. 
The troops were therefore withdrawn, and the Chinese Go- 
vernment exhibited no less moderation after the evacuation 
than firmness before it, and allowed the trade to be resumed 
without reqmring any indemnity. 

Dcffrefliboia iuj'ury inffictcd on British commerce in the 

from *he Jtreri- eastem seas by privateers fitted out at the French 
uu8,i8oo— has been noticed in a previous chapter. 
Lord 'Wellesley, who was diedced in his design to conquei 
therm, was obliged, to 03aten.th.\mscUwlth. pressing the great 
importance of this object on the public authorities in England. 
But, by an act of unaccountable *folIy, the Ministry not only 
neglected to send an expedition against the Mauritius and 
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Bourlioo, although they conaideted it important to Bnhjugate 
every French island in the West Indies, hut positively inter- 
dicted any attempt on tho part of the Indian Government to re- 
duce them, though an adequate force mi^ht at any time have 
been, fitted out in. lQdiawithcnitaayex.peii8e to the English trea- 
sury. The French croizeis and privateers accordingly continued 
to prey on British trade, and to the sea from Madagascar 
to Java. The naval squadron on the Indian station, consisting 
of eix ships of the line, sixteen frigates, and six sloops, rvas 
unable to protect the national interestit and six vessels tom 
Calcutta, valued at thirty laca of rupees, had been captured by 
the French in the course of as many rveeke. Tho losses which 
tha merchants of Calcutta bad siistainoii sine© therccommonec- 
ment of tho rvar were moderately estimated at two crorcs of 
rupees, a sum far in excess of any expenditure which tho re* 
ductLon of tho islands could possibly have entailed. A iQHBft* 
rial was at length transmitted bythomcrchants to the Ministry* 
complaining of the insecurity of commeice and the supvnencss of 

the royal navy. It produced o salutary effect, and tlie Govccnor* 
General and tho nuTal Cottiinander-in.chief rccclveil authority 
to adopt the most decisive measnres for tho protection of trade. 
It was determined at first to seek the accomplisliment of this 
object by a blockade of the Jfauritius, but it proved utterly 
inefficient. Six of the Company’s magnificent Indiamon, valued 
at more than half a crone of rupee'*, -were captnred by French 
frigate**, who sailed out of the port with perfect impunity, and 
returned in triumph with their prizes in the teeth of the block- 
ading squadron. 

KiTiidimwtv Upon tho failuro of this plan, tho Government 
J3I0. resolved, in ibe first instance, to take pos‘!cs''ion of 

tho le*»scr island of Bourbon, and it was captured-with [itttoloo'* 

in 1810. But this gallaat acliievement was counterbalanced by 

a ecrio*^ of navsA disJh.tot8, wluch could bo attributed only to 
ignomnee .ind mismanagement. Three French frigates, return- 
ing (rom 0 suecesslul ernizej found their way, in .‘‘pUo of 
blockade, into tlio Grand port, on tho south-eastern side of tho 
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Mauritius. Four English firigafea were sent to cut them out, 
but the French ressels, reinforced by seamen and sailors from 
the town, and supported by powerftil batteries on shore, baffled 
every effort. Two of the English frigates, after a gallant but 
unavaUing defence, were set on fire, and tho tliird struck her 
flag when not a man was left unwounded. A fourth w.as sur- 
rounded by a superior force, and obliged to surrender when all 
her provisions were exliausted. Soon after, a fifth frigate was 
captured by the French fleet, which thus maintained tho 
national hojiour in these seas as nobly as Suffrein had dono 
twcnty-eiirht years before. Meanwhile, LordMinto 

CaptnTtoflho ,4. T* . 1 • 

jianntnu, was assembUng at the three rresidencies an arma- 
KoT, isio meat of overwhelming strength for the conquest of 
the island. The naval expcchUon consisted of one sercaty-four 
and thirteen frigates, besides sloops find gunboats. Tho land 
force contained no fewer than nine European regimonfs, num- 
bering G,300 bayonets, and 2,000 seamen and marines, together 
■with four volunteer regiments of sepoys and Madras pioneers t 
in all, about 11,300 men. To meet this force, the French 
general could only muster 2,000 Europeans and a body of un- ' 
disciplined African slaves. The Eagbsh army disembarked at 
Grand Bayc on the 29thiNorember, and tho next day marched 
towards Port Louis, the capital of the island. The French 
could expect to offer only a partial resistance to this over- 
whelming force, and the general, unwilling to sacrifice tho lives 
of brave men in a hopeless contest, suiTcndered the island on 
fair and honourable terms, 

Expifaition to Tlie snyngalion of Holland by Napoleon placed 
jaT», isii Dutch setfleroeats in the eastunder his control, 

and it was deemed important to the interests of British com- 
merce to occupy them. An expedition was accordingly sent 
to the spice islands, in 1S09, and the chief of the group, 
Amboyna, rendered memorable in the annals of the Company 
by the massacre of their agent^ in 1612, was occupied after a 
feeble resistance. Banda and Temate were surrendered soon 
after, and of the great colonial empire which the Dutch had 

2 2 
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\>eeii two centarics iQ erecting, notlnng remamed to them but 
the island of Java. Lord Minto Lad received the sanction of 
the Conrtof Directors to proceed against it„.and had snramoned 
to bis counsels Mr., afterwards Sir Stamford, EafBes, a member 
of the CTOvernment of Penang, who bad acquired a knowledge 
of the languages, the condition and the interests of the various 
tribes in the Eastern archipelago snperior to that of any other 
European. No time was lost, after the reduction of the 
ifauritius, in fitting out nn expedition for the conquest of the 
island, and Lord Minto determined to acc6tapaQy it, though in 
the capacity of a volunteer. It consisted of ninety sail, on which 
were embarked about 6,000 European troops, and the same 
number of sepoys. It was the largest European armament 
which had ever traversed the eastern seas. Its departure wits 
delayed by various causes, and it did not reach the rendezvous 
At Malacca before the 1st June, 18H. The monsoon had 
already set in, and both the usual ronfes to Java were deemed 
inexpedient, if not impracticable. Captain Grcigh, the com* 
mander of a brig, strongly recommended the passage along 
the south'West coast of Borneo, which be had recently sur* 
veyed, in which the fleet would be sheltered from the fury of 
the monsoon, and assisted by the breezes from the land. This 
opinion w’aa strongly supported by Mr. EaClcv, and as 
strenuously opposed by the naval commanders. Tie question 
was referred to Lord Minto, wbo decided on adopting Captain 
Greigh’s suggestion, instead of yielding to advice which 
would. have obliged him to defer the attempt to the next your, 
and entailed boundless confusion, and ,a prodigious expendi- 
ture. ITc led the way in the “ Modesto ” frigate, commanded 
by his eon ; the whole fleet cleared the intricate channels with- 
out a single accident, and anchored in the bay of Batavia, on 
the 4th August. ^ 

fn-onff,!} t,r Since the occupation of the island by the Frencli, 
tattoy.un. XapolcoQ had be^ indefatigable in his efforts to 
complete its defences. Do sent out large reinforcements, and 
munitions of war, and, abovn all, an ofliect in whom ho had 
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coufideace, General Dacndola, 'who levied heavy contributions, 
and paid little attention to tho ooavenience of the colonists, 
in liis anxiety to construct netr and fonnidablo works in the 
vicinity of the capitaL The entire body of troops under his 
command was reckoned at 17,000, of whom 13,000 were concen- 
trated for the defence of Fort Comchs, eight miles inland from 
Batavia. The capital of the island was occupied without 
resistance, and the military post at Weltevrcden, with its 
stores and ammunition, and three hundred pieces of cannon, 
was surrendered, after a sharp action, and tho Engbsh force 
advanced against Comelis- For some unexplained cause, 
General Baendels had been recalled, and his post given to 
General Jaensena, the officer who had surrendered the Capo 
of Good Hope to the English squadron four years before. The 
emperor, at his hnal audience, reminded him of this disaster, 
and said “ Sir, remember that a French general docs not allow 
himself to be captured a second time.” Jaensens, after 
assuming the command, made tho most strenuous efforts to 
render the position of Comclie, which was strong by nature, 
impregnable by art, well knowing that as soon as the runs set 
in, the malaria of the Batavian marshes would constrain tho 
English to nuse the si^ge and retire. Cornelia was an en- 
trenched camp between two rivers, one of which was not 
fordable, and the other was defended by formidable redoubts 
and batteries. The entire drcumference of tho camp was five 
miles, and it was protected by 500 pieces of cannon. 

_ ^ The British Commander-in-chief, Sir Samuel 

The atiack and ' 

capture of coi- Ahmuty, dedded at firat to asscdl it by regular 
, approaches, but the attempt was soon found to 

demand such laborious exertions as the men were unequal to 
under a tropical sun. It was resolved, therefore, to canyit by 
a coup de main, and this brought into play the daring spirit of 
Colonel Giliespie, of Yeltore renown, *to whom tho enterprise 
was committed. His colmnn marched soon after midnight on 
the 26th August, and came upon the redoubt as the day be^n 
to dawn. His rear dirision had not come up, but he felt that 
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tte smallest delay Tvould prove fatal to his plans, and be vtis 
cocfidoat that the tnisMng troops would be made aware o£ Hs 
poeitioa and hasten to join him, by the report of the firing. 
The redoubt was imme^ateJy attached, and carried at tfie 
point of the bayonet. Ck>loiiel Gillespie then took possession 
of the frail bridge, ■which the enemy bad nnaccouQtably left 
standing', and the demolition of which would hare been a 
serious, if not fatal, impedimeut, and, with tlie aid of the rear 
division, which had by this time joined him, earned a second 
redoubt. The overwhelming impctuosity^ of bis troops cap- 
tured all the others in suaiession, till he found himself in the 
foreground of the enemy’s reserve, and of a large body of 
cavalry, posted with powerful artillery in front of the barrachs 
and lesser fort. They were •vigorously attacked, chiefly byt^® 
59th, aad dsvvcu f tosi thais portion, when the Gdaoel, pUdng 
himself at the bead of the dragoons and horse artillery, pur- 
sued the fugitives for ten miles, and completed the defeat and 
disorganisation of the •whole French anuy. Thus was Java 
won ia a single morning, and by the efforts of a single ofBccr. 
The loss of the French was severe, and C.OOO of their troops, 
diiefiy Europeans, were made prisoners, but the victory cost 
the British 900 in killed and wouodfd, of rrhom S3 were 
officers. General Jaensens retired to Samaiang, with about 
8,000 native soldiers, but after eeveral skinnishes with the 
detachments sent in pursuit of him, he found that no depen- 
dence was to be placed on his Javanese and Halay sepoys, 
and, notwitbstanding the wanung of his master, was coa- 
etrained to give lumsclf up a second time, and surrender Java 
and all its dependencies. ' . 

E»»oi{of Some of the native chiefs of the island mani- 

^»aT• c&icfs. fesled a disposition to take advantage of the con- 
fusion of the limes to throw oH the European yoke ; 
and tbo Sultan of Djojciftirta declared war against the English 
and called upon the Javanese to rise and recover their iude- 
pcndcDcc. Colonel Gillespie oimdacted a force against his 
capital, which was protect^ by a high rampart and batteries/ 
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mounted xvith a liimdred pieces of cannon, and manned by 
17,000 troops, independently of an armed population calculated 
at 100,000. It ^3 carried by storm, and another wreath was 
added to the laurels' of that gallant officer. The Court of 
Directors had granted their sanction to the expedition with no 
other object than to extinguish the power of the French, and 
to obtain security for tlieir own ships and commerce in the 
eastern seas. Hence, they gave instructions that if it proved 
successful, the fortifications should be levelled with the ground, 
the arms and ammunition distributed among the natives, and 
tho island evacuated. It is difficult to conceive that so bar- 
barous a policy, which must inevitably have consigned every 
European on the island to destmetion, could ever hare been 
seriously entertained by an association of civilised men in tbe 
nineteenth century. But Lord Minto was not disposed to put 
weapons into tho hands of the natives, and abandon the Dutch 
colonists, without arms or fortresses, to their vindictlvo 
passions, — to undo the work of two centuries, and resign that 
noblo island to tho reign of barbarism. He determined to 
•etain it, and comaillited the command of tho army to Colonel 
iillospic, and tho govemmeut to Mr. Daffies, xinder whose 
wise and liberal admiaisjration it continued to flourish for 
several years. 

super»eM!oB Having thus established tho power of Britain in 
orLordmnto, tho eastern archipelago, and given security to her 
commerce by expelling the French from cveiy' 
harbour in the east, Lord Minto returned to Calcutta early in 
1812, and soon after learned that he had been superseded in 
Government. The usual form of office was considered to 
extend to seven years, and Lord Minto had intimated to the 
Directors his wish to bo relieved from the Government early in 
1814. But the Prince Regent was impatient to bestow this 
lucrative appointment on the favonrife the day, tho Earl of 
Moira, who had recently been employed, though without 
rucecss, in attempting to form'n now ministry’. 'Dnclcr the 
rictation of tlio Boanl of Control, tho chairman of (ho Court 
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of Dirrefors irafl rcitirtanify oWi’gct! lo move n rwolotion for 
(he imincdialo ifcal of lx»il ilirifo. Orcurn^Wnccs defaced 
Ix)T>i Moira in Kngtoul longer tlmn lio cxjxsrtc'l ; be «i3>l tot 
reach Catculla tjcforo October, 1813, amf I<ori llttilo, who hiJ 
licon intermediately }iQ»oure«J trjtb a ftc'p in iJic jx-erago, dil 
not embark till ivitliin a few moritits of tlio period wbiclj le 
Iiad fiinisplf Turd for Ins deportiitr, but the detenpinatioa to 
inflict on bna the indipnitj of ti’nioral, in the niid^t ef an 


adnnwstration in tbetebad lietn no failuro and nociuso 
of diKsati^faction, was dt>>lionouratlc oqually to the Minigtrj’ 
and to their royal master. 

ri»iiafjw« rcium of J/Ortl Minto from Java, it 

—tifO urijia, became necessary, for the first time, to order 
ic»-ieco droops ifiio tlio field lOTri<-l tlio rindarcis, who 
badlwTst into tlic proaliKC of UiiwUcbond, oud ttuoatcaed 
tlio great commercial mart of JUrzaporc. Tie rarliest trace 
of the riiidarecs, ns o iKHly of mounted fwlxxitcr?, is found 
in tlio struggles of the JfohratiM with Auningxebc towards 
tlio close (it the scvcnieentli century ; bat they cvmo mora 
dlbtiiKtly into notice under tUo Peslwa, the first Bajee Bat* 
A large detachment of them occomj'anicd tlio Maliratta cipc* 
dilion against Ahmed Shah Abdalcc, and shared in the 
disaster of Poniput. After Iho iVshwa had delegated the 
charge of mahitruaing the Mohratlo power in Hindostan to 
his iwutenantg, Sindia awl IJolkar, the Pindareca were ranged 
under their standards and ilcsignalcd^ respectively, the SindjJ 
Siiaheo and tho Uolkar Shabec Pindarecs { but they were not 
allowed to pitcli their tents within tho encampment of the 
Mahratta priuces, nor were their leaders at first pcnnhlcd to 
Bit in their presence. A body of these freebooters accom* 
(lanied Tokaico Uolkar into Zlindoglan in 1709, and he 
bestowed on the leader tho rtr« putun, or golden flag of diS' 
tinetjon, which scrrciK to keep lus band generally faithfid to 
the house of Uolkar. Two other hordes followed the fortaaes 
of Mahdajee and Dowlut Rao^ndia in their capeditlons to the 
Deccan and Ilindostaiu Bat tho connection of the Pindarce 
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leaders with theMabrattajmuces was always loose and uncer- 
and regulated more by the principle of convenience than 
of fealty. The princca found it useful to attach to their camp 
a large body of freebooters, who received no pay, and were 
content with an unlimited licence to plunder,' and were always 
ready to complete the work of destruction in the districts 
which the Mahrattas invaded. The Pindaree leaders, on their 
part, found it advantageous to enjoy a connection, however 
indirect, with established governments, to whom they might 
look for protection in c^so of emergency. But this relation- 
ship did not restrain the Pindarees from plundering the districts 
of their patrons when it suited their interests, nor did it 
prevent the llahxatta princes from seizing the leaders after 
any of their successful czpeditions, and obliging them to 
sunender the best pact of their plunder. 

Two of the leaders, Ilecrun and Burrun, in the 
leadcrt,** 80S. Sindw, offered their services, soon after 

the death of Mahdajee, to the raja of Bhopal to 
plunder the territories of the raja of Nagpore, with whom he 
was at war. Their offer was prudently declined, on which 
they proceeded to Nagpore in quest of professional employ- 
ment, and were readily engaged by the raja*to*lay waste the 
lands of Bhopal, which they accomplished so effectively that it 
was a quarter of a century beforo the country recovered from 
the effect of their ravages. On their return to Nagpore, the 
raja did not scruple to attack their encampment and completely 
despoibthem of tho rich booty they had collected in this expedi- 
tion. Burrun was thrown into confinement, wliich ho did not 
su^'ive. Heemn took refngo arith Sindia, and died soon after, 
when his two sons, Dost Mahomed and Wassil Mahomed, 
collected Ids scattered followers and reorganized the band. 
The leadership of Bumm’s Fiudarces devolved on Chceloo, by 
lurtb a Jaut, who was frardiascd when a cliild, during a famine, 
by a Pindaree, and tnuued up to the profession. superior 
abilities and his daring spirit of enterprize gave him the fore- 
most rank in the troop, and rcoommended him to the notice of 
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Dowlut Eao Sindia, who took a large body of his followers 
with him in. tho expedition to Hindostan iu 1805, 'wliicli has 
been already alluded to. lie -was rewarded with a jageer, aud 
the title of nabob, wliich he engraved on his seal, in the pomp- 
ous style of an onenlal pnnee. He fixed his hcad-qnartora 
at Niciar, amidat the ragged luUo and wild fastnesses which 
he between the Neibadda and the Vindya range. From this 
point, his Pindarees were dispatched in every direction on 
plundering espeditione, from which even the territories 
Smdia were not always exempted* armies weie con- 
sequentfy sent in Eucccbsion to leduco the Pindarce bauds, 
hut were as constantly baffled aa the Ifogul armies had been 
by the Mahrattas, at the beginning of their career. SladiSi 
at length deemed it convenient to patch np a peace wilh 
Ohcetoo, and to cede live districts to him to preserve the rest 
of his dominions from plunder. 

Kureem Khan, another Pindaree leader of note, 
isn!“ * RohiUa, or Patan, who entered the smicc 

of Siudia at an early age, and at the battle of 
Kxirdla acquired a rich harvest of plunder in the Nizam® 
camp, which enabled him to iocre-ase tho strength of his pre- 
datory band. 'In tho cemree of V'lnc, he obtained an assign- 
ment of lands from Siadia, together with a title, and married 
into the noble family of Bhopal. * He was bold, actire, 31“^ 
ambitious, and by the gradual encroacbnients which the distrac- 
tion of the times enabled him to make on the dominions both 
of Siodia and Holkar, he bad, by 180G, acquired possession of 
a little principality, yielding sixteen lacs of rupees a-ycar. Ho 
enlisted infantry, cast cannon, 'formed a body of househ''!'! 
troops, and increased his Pindaieee to 10,000 and for the first 
time a Pindaree chief appeared likely to become a territorial 
prince. But Siudia had no idea of permittiug this develop* 
meat, and resolved to ernsb his rising power. He accordingly 
yrQ<we,d©d to Ido cajdtal on tjic pasjteQoe of a fiicodly visU, and 
Kureem Khan advanced to meet him with a state littlo inferior 
to his own, and presentedhim with a tUione comjioseJ of a Ho 
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and a quarter of rupees. Sui^a treated bim with the utmo.st 
coudesceusion and engaged to grant all lus requests. Tbo 
Pindarce was completely thrown off Ids guard, and was 
persuaded to pay his parting viat to Sindia for the confirma- 
tion of these promises with a veiy sfender retinue. Ho was 
received with distinction, hut after the first compliments had 
passed, Sindia withdicw from the tent, under some excuse, 
when a body of armed men rushed in and secured Kurcem 
Khan, who was hurried off to Gwalior, where ho was detained 
in confinement for four yelrs. Meanwhile, Sindia’s territories 
wera devastated without mercy by his Pindaree adherents, 
under the command of his nephow. An offer of six lacs of 
rupees was at length made for the release of Kureem Khan, 
which was, after much discussion, accepted, and the freebooter 
obtained his liberty. But it was not long before Smdia had 
cause to repent of an. act dictated only by nvarice. The 
Flndarecs fioched to Kureem Khan’s standard in such num- 
bers that he speedily acquired more extensive territories and 
IJOwer than he had enjoyed before his captivity. Cheetoo was 
induced to join him with the whole of his force, and an alli- 
ance was liewise formed with Ameer Khan, then in the 
spring-tide of his career. Tbfijr united force did not fall short 
of 00,000 horse, and from the palace to the cottage, every one 
in Central India was filled with consternation at this portentous 
association of men whose only vocation was plunder. Happily, 
the union was short lived. Oheetoo, who had always cherished 
the hostility of a rival towards Kureem Khan, was prevailed 
on to desert liim, and Sindi^, whose territories be was laying 
wasts with fire and sword, sent one of his ablest generals 
against him. His camp was .assaulted and broken up, and he 
sought an asylum with Ameer Khan, who made him over to 
ins nephew, GuffoorKhan, andToolsee-bye, at Indore, by whom 
he was detained three years. 

Tii»ir > 7 stcm These were the acknoij-Iedged leaders of the Pia- 

darce association, to whose encampment the minor 
cliiefs flocked with thdr adherents when the season 
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arrived for their animal forays. The ranis of the Pindirees 
were constancy repienisbed by horsemen discharged from tie 
service of regular Governments, or in want of employment aaJ 
subsistence; by miscreants expeUed' from the commmntv for 
their crimes, or men pnrsned by the importunity of their cr&S* 
tors, or who were weary of a peaceable life and of resiik 
occupation. The Pindarec system thus afforded to every aicu* 
nal not only a safe asylom, bnt active employment of the most 
exciting character, to the utter destruction of all the wholcsooie 
restraints of society. The predatory standard was generally 
raised at the Dussera festival, towards the end of Octokr, 
when the rains ceased and the rivers became fordable. A 
leader of experience and acknowledged courage was selected 
under whom a body of four or five thousand was ranged lot 
the expedition. They were all mounted, two-fifths of them oa 
good horses, armed with a spear from twelve lo eighteen feet 
m length, and tho remainder with a variety of weapons of in* 
ferior quality. Each horseman was provided with a few cakes 
for himself a bag of grain for his horse, and these supplies 
were replenished os they proceeded, plundering from village to 
Tillage. They were not cncombeted with tents or baggage, 
and mor^ often at a speed of.forfy or fifty miles o-day, and 
even of sixty in case of emergency, and were thus enabled to i 
b^e all pursuit. Neither were they fettered by any preju- 
dices of caste, or any compunctions of tenderness, or any 
scruples of consdence. Their vocation was to plunder, and not 
to fight, and they fled whenever they encountered any resbt- 
were the most dastardly brigands on record, and 
the history- of their career is not leliered by a eio^e bum3,ic, or 
even romantic action. The atrodties they committed on maa 
aud woman almost exceed belief. Unable to remain long in 
any one spot, the peatest despatch was required to compile 
the plunder of the village, and the most horrible tortures were 
mfiictod to hasten the dispjveiy of property. On their arrival 
m any loc^ty terror and dismay at once seized upon tic help* 
less inhabitants ; villages were to be seen in a blaze, wounded 
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of India, and it becomes necessary to review the effect they 
produced on the welfare of the country. After twenty-five 
years of unsatisfactory experiments in revenue settlements, 
the Government in England, and Lord Cornwallis in India, by 
a generous and noble inspiration, resolved at once to constitute 
the zemindars who had to this time been the simple collectors 
of the revenue, or rather the “ hereditary administrators of 
the revenue, rrith a beneficial interest in the land,” the actual 
proprietors of every estate in Bengal and Behar, and to make 
a permanent and irrevo^ahle settlement with them, when only 
two-thirds of the land were under culture. But the great boon 
thus conferred was saddled with one condition, which proved 
fatal to the great majority of them- Under the Alahomedan 
government the zemindar, when be fell into arrears, was 
gummoned cither to Dacca, or Moorshedabad, and subjected 
to great indignities, and sometimes even to torture, till he 
made provision for paying them up; bnt he was rarely de- 
prived of his zcmindarce. This system of coercion was 
repugnant to the British character, and the penalty of eviction 
was adopted in its stead. The zemindar was required to 
discharge every instalment of revenue on the day on which it 
fell duo, and, on the first failure, his estate was pat up to sale 
by auction, and knocked down to the highest bidder; but 
punctuality is not, in any circumstances, an oriental virtue, 
least of all in pecuniary matters. The zemindars had been 
brought up in prodigality and improvidence ; they fell rapidly 
into arrears, and were inexorably sold up. In the course of 
seveayeare, dating from 1793, most of the great zemindars 
who had survived the Commotions of more than a century, 
were ejected from the estates of which they had been xccently 
declared the solo proprietors. It w^ a great social revolution, 
affecting mote than a third of the tenures of land in a countiy 
the sire of England. In some respects fins eviction was inju- 
rious to the people, for tho old zemindars had lived in the 
bosom of their tenantry for generaCions, and being almost delu- 
sively ITuicloos, had laid themselves out to promote their social 
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and religious festiritiofl. Theymaintauied Jarge houselioldi, aa<J 
expended ■with a lavish hand, in their circle, the sums which 
had been drawn, probably by extortion, from the ryots. The 
estates (has brought to the hammer wore bought by the new 
aristocracy of wealth, wliich had grown up in the political, the 
commercial, and the judicial service of the Company, and with 
ttie growth of trade and the Bcciirity of property. They were 
often ahsentees, .and in eveiy case strangers to the ryots, sisd 
all the beneficial ties which liad associated the agricoltaral 
population with the old zemindars w^re thus dissolved. Bot 
the breakiug up of these unwieldy acmindarcci, equal ta gome 
cases to entutj districts, was by no meaus unfavourable to tlic 
extension of cultivation, and the general improTemcnt of the 
couatry’. 

cjiiimorti.. The sclllcmCDt of 170S, howorer, mie ro 
ryrts JT05- adequate provision for protecting the rights ana 
interests of the ryot. After a century of dis- 
cussion, it is now admitted that {ho ryot was the ancient nnd 
iioroditary proprietor of tho soil, possessing all the privileges 
of owuorship, but bound to pay a certain proportion of the 
produce of every field, generally {lireo*fiflh.s, to tho Govern- 
ment. Tills principle is enshrined in tlio unciont Hindoo maxl'a, 
“ who'»o is tho sweat, his is tho laiid.'’ In some p-arts of India 
(he right of (Iio ryot to Lis land is designated hy a word 
whicti signifies indestnictiWe. Tenant right, Indeed, appears 
to have been from time immemorial tho basis of all revenne 
pystoms. Tho Mogul settlement of Ahbar, in 1582, was made 
with tlto ry’ols. After a minute survey and n careful ralu.sti<>a 
of tho lands, field by field, his great firuincial minister, T^vr 
Mull, fixed tho proportion ol tboproiluco calculated 5n raoney,, 
which w.as to liO paid by each cultivator to the state; and 
thU BCJilo remainwl withont alteration till tho days of I^ord 
Cornwallis, who ncSixowledged it to ho tho and, or fomia* 
mental rent. Tho Sfogol government appointed reTciiuo 
efiicera, subsequently called zemindars, to eolleet tho public 
dues from each village, granting them a commLsaion of about 
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ten per cent., or its equivalent in bnd. The ofBce Tvas neces- 
sarily invested "with large powers, and gradually became bero- 
ditary, and tbe zemindar came to occupy the position of the 
fiscal representative oft government wthin his circle. When- 
ever the nabob was anxious to augment his revenues, he 
levied an additional impost on the gross payments of the 
zemindars, and they distributed the assessment on tho ryots, 
generally in proportion to their rents, which thus became the 
standard of supplementary taxation. These cesses were 
usually legalised by the pabob’s Government, but tho zemindar 
often abused his power and levied arbitrary and unauthorized 
benevolences on the helpless ryot for his own exclusive 
benefit, the jemma, or rent all the while remaining the same. 
The settlement of Lord ComwalUs provided that all these 
cesses should be consolidated trilh the rent, and embodied 
in a pottak, or written lease j and it peremptorily prohibited the 
exaction of any additional imposts. For the protection of tho 
ryot it was ordaiued that the andentand hereditary AAoodcojt 
lyot, who had been in possession of his fields twelve years 
before the settlement, should be liable to no enhancement of 
Ms rent, and that from ryots with the right of occupanty of a 
later date, the demand should not exceed the pergunna or cus- 
tomary rate, as recorded in Ai© register of the viUago account- 
ant. The zemindar did not therefore, at the period of tbe 
settlement, receive an absolnto estate, with all the English 
adjuncts of ownership, nor was he at liberty to let the lands 
by competition. The ancient and still recognised rights of the 
ryots imposed an effectual limitation on his movements, and he 
was amenable to the ci^ courts if he infringed those rights. 
A. "targe field was still left for improving his income 5 first, by 
planting new men on his waste lands, which he was at liberty 
to let for whateverstun ho oouW obtain ; and, secondly, by in- 
ducing tlie old ryots to coltivato the mo3o valuable articles of 
produce, inasmuch as he was entitled, according to tho custom 
of the country, to demand higber rbntsfrom thefields on which 
they were raised. The rule of proportion is the ancient and 
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prescript.! h standard of asaessmcnt In tlio laud of Miuioo. It 
i'! tho Indian solution of one of tho most intricate and ini* 
)iortant of social (jncstioos. It » equally appiicablo to every ’ 
‘itago of iinproremcnt, and it g^vea tlitf zemindar, sirco lio has 
been endowed rvith tlio rights of tho Government, an equitable 
fihaio of tlie increased value of his estate, while it prevents 
lus giaspmg the whole of it, and crusliing tho i^'ot. 2'ifso 
restrictions on tho zemindar at tho time when ho received the 
boon of proprietoraliip were in accordance with tho usages of 
the country, and wore intended, as the Court of Directors said, 

“ to protect the ryot from being improjicrly disturbed in Jiis pos- 
sessions, or subjected to unwarrantablo exactions " The Go- 
vernment hkowiso roserved tho power of enacting regulations 
at any future time for the welfaro and protection of the ryot«. 
But this protection, instead of being steadily and honourably 
rnnintained, has boon gradually weakened. By the 5th Kegu- 
lation of 1812, the nemindans wero allowed, except in tho caso 
of hereditary Umdeast ryots, to form engagements on any 
conditions which suited them, and tlioy immediately inter* 
preted it to signify that they had autliority to dispossess even 
ryata with a right of occupancy if they refused to submit to 
their demands, From that timo tho courso of legislation 
has invariably been adverse to the interests and rights of tho 
rj’Ots, till,ial8.'j3, anklet was pas.scd to “prevent illegal exac- 
tions and extortions in conneefion with demands for rent," anil 
to rostoro tho rj’ot to the condiUoa in which tho Government 
pletiged itself to sustain him by the sacred compact of 1793. 
cifiraiBtsnd condition of theryotwasfurtberdeferioratf'l 

.ub uttmg, by tho power of summary and unlimited distraint 
with which the landlord was armed by Dcgulafion 
/ of 1799. It afforded Idm the moat ample means of opjircssien, 
apd was regarded Giroughont tho country with feelings .of 
mtenso horror. Tho ^Tetchedness of the ryot was consummated 
by tho aj-sfemof sub-letting which came in with (hcpcmiancDt 
settlement. The zemindar, having now obtained a distinct pro- 
perty m Ilia estate, parcelled it out at cnlianccd rates, on Ica'^cs 
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of two or three years to fanners, who in their turn snh-let it to 
others at a still higher rate. Thtf sub-Iettiag often descended 
to the fourth grade. The accnmulated demand was extorted 
from the cultirator by every mgennlty of oppression, and by 
threatening him with the awful penalties of the law of distraint. 
The rapid succession of these hungiy adventurers was fatal to 
tho interests of the ryot, who lamented his unhappy fate, in his 
own homely language, in having “ three bclhcs to fill ” in addi- 
tion to tiioso of his oiyt family. lie paid the extortionate 
demand while there was anything left in his hut, or as long as 
his rm/iajun, or money-lender, would supply him with money or 
grain, and then deserted his village, and too often took to 
dacoity. Tlic country tbu.s became inipoverished and de- 
popnlated j and five years of eub-letting was found sufilciont 
to reduce tho number of houses in a village from a Lmidred to 
forty, and tlie cultivation m the same proportion. As the 
peasant moved off the land, tho wild hogs took possession of 
it, and the increase of fbo one was an unerriDg index of tlio 
decay of tho oliicr. Under tho. operation of this system of 
8ub-Ictling, and the exactions to which it gave rise, the district 
of Nuddea, witfiln forty miles of Calcutta, was pronounced in 
1810 to be the finest hog-huBting field in Bengal. 

Cijrdjwjfsa- acquisition of tho coded and conquered 

n'lfrfdpiv- provinces, which now constitute the Agra Presi- 
» n«s isj?. Lord Wellesley, who considered a permanent 

Fotllomcnt intlispcnsablo to agricultural improvement, engaged, 
in 1803, to bestow it on them after the expiration of tho 
decennial leases. Tho piUmiso was confirmed in 1S05. But 
Sirticorge Barlow and Lord Jlinto wore so anxious to confer 
this blessing, as they deemed it, on tho provinces, that com- 
missioners were appointed to carry tho new system into effect 
beforo the tormiaatlon of tho old arrangements. But they 
found tho revenue department a mass of confusion ; they could 
ohl.im no reliable information regathing tho tenures of land, or 
tho riglita of projKrty, or the resources of the districts, or the 
means and prospects of improving them. There wore eiten- 
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sive waste lands witbout a proprieter, and a fourth of thf 
arable land was untiUed Mr. Tucker, a member of tie com 
iniBsion, and tie higiest Gnandal autJiority in India, stated, 
in spite of iis attachment to the principles of a permanent settle- 
ment, that lie did not consider these provinces prepared for it, 
and that it would entail a heavy and irretrievable sacrifice of 
revenue, without any coirespondiDg benefit to those connected 
with the land. Lord Minto and lus colleagues, however, con* 
troveited Mr. Tucker’s opinions and conclusions, and continued 
to maintain the necessity of an iramediate and permanent settle- 
ment. But the Court of Directors, whose sanction was neces- 
sary to confirm the arrangement, suddenly changed their 
opinions in 1813, and prohibited tie formation of any such 
settlement at any future time. This repudiation Imd all the 
appearance of a breach of faith with the zemindars of the north' 
west ; but under the periodical settlements which were made, 
the revenues were increased fifty per cent., by a croro ond a 
quarter of rupees a-year, leaviag the ryot a rag and a hotel. 

The Madias Presidency consisted of the fire 
northern sircars acquired by Lord CUto In 
fso^Sai*' conquests made by Lord Cornwallis in 1793, 
and the acqnisitions tf Lord Wellesley seven years 
later. The Supreme Qovemnicnt,'enamoured of the zemindaiw 
system, determined to extend it to the Madras territones. h® 
zemiadars, however, were to be found, but, under orders from 
Calcutta, some who appeared to answer the description were 
at length discovered, or created, in the older provinces, and a 
settlement ^vas commenced with them. Soon after an attempt 
to make village settlements was advocated by the Boatd of 
Revenue, and sanctioned by the Court of Directors. But, after 
repeated vacillations, it was resolved to abandon both pljm^i 
and to adopt the^iyotwary system, which was created and 
matured by a little band of soldiers, of whom Sir Thonias 
Munro, with whose name k is identified, was the most eminent. 
He assumed that the Goremacat was the absolute proprietor 
of the laud, to the entire exdusion of all individual rights. 
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The Bedlcment was to he made from year to year with each 
ryot, and the assessment was to be equal to one-third of the 
produce. After the lands had been surveyed and classified and 
assessed, the potail, o{ head toan of the village, when the 
ploughing season began, distributed the fields among the 
villagers, who were not penmtted to Select their own lands, 
but constrained to tahe the good Mid the inferior in duo pro- 
portion. When the se^on was eO far advanced that a judg- 
ment could be formed of the crop, the rent of the year was 
fixed, nominally, by the ‘European officer, but, in practice, by a 
native, called a tehn'ldar, who was generally imported from 
another village to prevent loss to the revenue from local influ- 
ences. If the crop of particular fields failed, the defidency 
was assessed on the whole village to the extent of ten per 
cent., which was often as much as the ryot himself received 
for the labour of the year. Bnt the cultivator, though debarred 
from choosing his fields, was tesponsibie for the rent of those 
arbitrarily allotted to him, and the collector had power to con- 
fine, pumsh, and Qog him if be obstinately refused to cultivate 
(hem. If these oppressions drove him from his village, the 
collector followed him wherever he might go, and caused him 
to malic good the assessmjnt. The system was aptly de- 
scribed by the Board of Reveuue os one which “ bound the 
ryot by force to the plough, compelled liim to till land acknerw- 
. lodged to be over-assessed, dragged him back if he absconded, 
deferred the demand upon him till the crop came to maturity 
and then took from him all that could he obtained, and left 
him nothing hut his bullocks and his seed grain,” and even 
tht^e he was often oblig^ to dispose of. Successful efforts 
have been made during the last sixty years to mitigate the 
more flagrant evils of this system, but it is inherently and in- 
curaWy vicious. It operates as a checkin industry? it per- 
petuates a state of poverty throughout the country ; it pre- 
vents the growth of capitai and Jho accumulation of landed 
property, and it deprives the Government of the powerful 
support of a landed aristocracy. 
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dctice 1*33— institutions of can] iuid crjicmal juiispraaecce and 
polled (luring this period of twenty years may be 
found nitercstiiig. Under the native Go^'emTocuts, all the func- 
tions connectetl with revenue, justice, and police were concen- 
trated in the same individual — uabob, zemindar, or village 
agent. Even where the Govemmeut did little to give justice 
to tlie people, it left them at liberty to pi-ocoie it for them- 
selves. For some time before the iwtrodnction of British nJe, 
tlie judicial machinery appears to havcfbecome deranged ; but 
those who administered the rough forms of justice then ’m use 
had atill the advantage of belonging to the country, of being 
assimilated to tlie people in language and religion, conversant 
with their usages, and not altogether indifferont to their good 
opinion. Thoir proceedings were simple and their derisions 
Bummary and final, and generally conformable to eijuity and 
good sense. The British Qovermnent, as a foieign power 
legislating for a conquered people, might have been espected 
to adopt a ^ple and intelligible system of jurisprudence, 
which could be easily worked. Bat Lord Cornwallis lived la 
aa age when EogLsh law was considered the perfection of 
reastm, and he took it for bis modqh His codo was an intri- 
cate and perplexing network of law. and the maebiaetyhe con- 
structed for administering it was clogged with technical rules 
and complicated forms. The business of the court was con- 
ducted in a language foreign to tbe judge, the suitors, and the 
witnesses. The judges who presided in it, and who regulated 
all its proceedings, were imperfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage, feelings, opinioim, prejudices, and moral habits of the 
people, and some of them were pronounced by their own 
brethren to be unfit for ajiybtjmch of the service. The novelty 
of a court established for tbe exclusive cognisance of cirfl 
Suits, attracted crow&ofsvdtOTs. Everyman who hadaclaim. 
Or could manufacture one, listened to the new court, and un- 
bounded scape was given to the nalional passion for Utigatioo. 
The dciinand for justice, or law, soon began to exceed tbs 
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means of supply. In tlio year 1797, the number of suits inst* • 
tuted amounted to 830,000, and such ^tas the pressure of 
business that some of the judges trcro known to conduct two 
or three eases at the same time. To secure perfect justice, 
appeal was allowed on appeal, but as the privilegowas resorted 
to only to gaih time, or to evade imraodiato payment, or to 
harass an opponent, it only served to impede tho course of 
justice, and to defeat its own object. The judicial system 
speedily became so cumbrous and unwieldy, that serious appre- 
hensions were entertained of its breaking do\vii altogether. To 
reduce the files, legal fees were multiplied, m the hope of dis- 
couraging litigation. During Lord Minto’s administration, 
various expedients were adopted in the courts in which the 
European judges presided, to expedite tho progress of justice, 
but with only partial success. Some additional courts were 
established, but the cost of the judicial establishments which 
had risen in fifteen years, from thirty to eighty lacs of rupees 
a-year, began to excite alarm. Tho only real improvement of 
the time, consisted in increasing the number and tho pay of 
the moousiffs, who decided half the cases in tho country. Their 
allowances were actually raised to fifty rupees a-month, but 
the most violent prejudices jgainst the employment of native 
agency in the department. of civil justice still continued to 
reign among the civilian judges, who considered that the want 
of iutegrity rendered it impossible for them to decide justly. 
Yet the existing system combined both the evils of European 
inefBciency and native venality. The helpless and bewildered 
European who sat on tb§ bench, and whom it was the object 
of all parties to mystify, in most cases placed confidence in his 
able and ashitesMs/adar, or head ministerial officer, who thus 
acquired such influenco in the court, as to be able to boast, and 
with perfect truth, that it was “ho who^ecreed, and he who 
dLsmissed.” Hence the object of the suitor was,— in the 
homely phrase of the day, — “to /n«ka the crooked mouth of 
ibe shristadar straight.” His evening levee was Ciowded; 
justice was sold to the highest bidder, and that office became'^ 
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oue of greater poiver and emoltunent than that of the judge 
himself. 

The proTisioas for criminal jurisprudence and 
the pohce resulted in the same disappointment 
lals*' zemindars Trerc formerly entrust^ ■with the 

responsibihty of the police, but as they had in 
some cases abused the power — in India all power is in all 
places abused — they were divested of it in 1793; and tho 
duty was commitfed to an officer styled a daropa. The districts 
were unwieldy ; — that of Midnapore ■vfes fifty miles in breadth, 
and a hundred and thirty in length ; — and some of them 
contained a million of Inhabitants. It was impossible for ths 
magistrate, weighed down as he ■was with duties at the statioa, 
to visit his jurisdiction and check abuses. The daroga became a 
prince in his own circle. He was usually selected from the 
servants and dependants of the magistrate ; he ■was inadequateJ/ 
paid by the state, but indemnified himself by extortion, and 
reaped a harvest from every crime. He inflicted unheard-of 
tortures on the people, beating and binding and starring then 
at his pleasure, and often scorching them with torches. It 
was this officer who apprehended accused or suspected persons, 
and sent them in to the magistrate with a train of witnesses. 
The magistrate, rrho was ako loaded with the charge of cini 
justice, was often unable for months to take up tho case, and 
to deride wliother the party should be released or committed 
for trial to ths court of circuit when it arrived. During this 
period the accused or suspected person was kept in confine- 
ment, at Ills own expense, amidst .the contamination 0 / tho 
gaol, and in one district there were at ono time no fewer than 
fifteen hundred individuals awadring the leisuro of tho magis- 
trate to investigate the charges against them. 

uiz. . Pfriod under rcriew was marked by a great 
increase in the crimo of dacoity, or gang robbery. 

It had been tho curse of Bengal throughout British rule, and 
probably, long boforo ; but it Teooived a fresh stimulus from 
tho oppression of tho finbdettiDg system and tho rices of the 



police arrangements. The great body of tbo dacoit'J followotl 
their ocenpation of ogricultarista and mechanics hy <lay, and the 
vocation of daooity I»y night, under tlio guidance of profes- 
sional leaders. Tlicy were goncralfy a«‘k;mbled in gangs of 
forty or fifty by one of the achno^rlcdgcd chiefs, arho orgajiiscd 
the cxpc<lition against BOTnO''weallliy ehopheeper or money- 
lender, or some one who had given infonaation against them. On 
reaching tho rendezvous, a priest performed a religious seradco 
to propitiate Doorga, tho goddessof thieves, to whom a portion 
of their spoil was demoted. They then lightcil their torcbea 
and procc^ed to tho village, often letting off n g«j> to warn 
the villagers to remain within doors. The house amrked for 
plunder was surroandod, and the inmates tortured to revc.'il 
their property. Tho gang then departed with their plunder, 
and resumed their usual occupations the next morning. Tho 
great object of the villagers was to conceal the robbery, in 
order to avoid a vi.sit from tho daroga, whotn they dreaded 
more than the daootts. Wien ho was able to obtain information 
of sudi an occurrence, he camo down on the village, seized tho 
most rcspectablo householders, and exacted all they would pay 
to escape being sent up, ciUicr os suspected accotnplicos or as 
witnesses, to tho magistrate’s court, forty or fifty miles distant, 
to be indefiiutely detainejl, or Bccccd by Ids native ofilccrs. Tlio 
dread of being obliged to giro erideoco ahso operated power- 
fully in keeping the crime concealed. Under tho established 
judicial system, tho chances of the dacoit’s escape greatly 
exceeded those of his conviction, and, if liboratcl, ho never 
failed to wreak lua vcpgcancc on the witnesses, Bometimes to 
•the extent to putting tliem and their famih'ca to death. ITcncc, 
when a rcfiuisition for evidence reached a ^allago, it was no 
uncommon thing to find it at once emptied of all its inhabitants. 
To remedy this “jDnnstmnsi and disiayaiuzcd fdafe oS ssdety," 
as it was aptly described in a minute of Lord Minto, the 
zetuindat was invested with 1h<i office of commissioner of police, 
bnt as he was expected to bear all tho expenses connected with 
it, and was to act in subordination to the detested daroga, tho 
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scheme fell to tho ground. Special magistrates were then 
appointed to repress dacoity, one of whom was the farfamed 
linguist and poet, John Loyden; but they acted with a •vigom 
beyond the laws, and apprehended men by thousands, of whom 
not one in forty was convicted. Their agency was speedily 
dispensed with, hut the rigour of their proceedings seired for 
a tune to diminish the crime. 

^ ^ It IS a niunful task to re<X>rd the defects of the 

Cornwaiiia Coriiwallis System, which was once prononneea ‘ tao 
sjatein, 1813 . noblest monument of ajustind liberal policy that 
was ever erected in a conquered country." It was, undoubtedly, 
distinguished by a complete absence of selfishness and an 
earnest feeling of benevolence, and tho sterling purity of motive 
which dictated it was a legitimate object of national pride. 
Bui it aimed at too much, and established judicial institutions 
nnsuited to the native character and habits. The permanent 
settlement was a generous and self-denying act, and it 
developed the resources of Bengal and Beliar, beyond all es- 
pectationj but it iuflicted poverty and wretchedness on the 
great body of the cultivators. A singular fatality, indeed, 
seems to have attended all our revenue settlements in ei cry 
province throughout an entire centtuy, ns we shall repeatedly 
have occasion to remark hereafter, and though devised with 
the best intentions, they have never been successful in pro- 
moting the welfare of the agricultural community. The failure 
of Lord Cornwallis’s institutions was for the first time disclosed 
ia the celebrated Fifth Report of tho House of Commons, 
drawn up by Mr. Cumming, one of the ablest oflicers of the 
Board of Control. It took the public, who reposed entire con-* 
fidenco in the perfection of the system, completely by surprise ; 
but it produced a salutary effect. It dissolved the dream, of 
optimism in '\vhjch the public authorities had indulged, and 
directed their attention to those reforms which have now been 
zealously and successfully prosecuted for half a century. 







CHAPTER XXVI. 

CnAUTER OF 1813 — LORD nASTCTCS’s ADSIIXISTRATIOJx — SEPAL 
WAR, 1S14-181C. 

Tire peiiod was now approacliinff wliea tho 

Kegotiatioiu for ,, 

t&e ciia'ior, questiOB Of tbo eiclusiro pnnleffcs of ti)0 i-ast 
1803 1813. imiia Company, which had becu extended for 
twenty years in 1793, was to be submitted to Parliament, 
and the President of the Board of Control placed himself iu 
communication with the India House several years before tho 
expiration of the Act. The Chairman assumed a lofty tone, 
and had the presuraption to assert tho right of the Company 
to oil tho territories acquired in India by their armies ; but ho 
was ready to pay due attention to any modifications of the exist- 
ing system which were not incompatible with the principlo of 
leaving the commerce and the government of India in their 
hands. He proposed, moreover, that the Proprietors of Indm 
stock should receive enhanced dividends in proportion to tiie 
improvement of the roveni^es of India,' that tho British public 
should contribute towards tho liquidation of their debt, and 
that their privileges should be renewed for a further period of 
twenty years. The President of the Board replied that tho 
hlinistry were not prepared to encourage any arrangement 
wliich should preclude the merchants of England from cm. 
barking in the trade of India, from their own ports, and in 
their own ships- The negotiation then came to a pause, and 
Before it was renewed the finances of the Company had 
become totally deranged. Drafts had been drawn from Cal- 
cutta to the extent of five crores of toupees towards the dis- 
diaigc of the debt in India. A crore of rupees had been 
lost by TTBssels which had perished at aea, or had been cap- 
tured by French privateers. The Directors were, therefore 
obliged to resort to Parliament for relief, and in June, 1810 
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a loaa of a crore and a half of ropcea was granted to them. 

In the following year they obtuned penniasion to raise two 
crores on their own bonds, and in 1812 a further loan of two 
crores and a half of rupees was sanctiohed by the House of 
Commons. These embarrassments did not, however, abate the 
resolution of the Directors toinsiston what they representedas 
their right — a renewal of the charter on the existing basis ; 
and they refused to recommend to their constituents to accept 
it on any conditions which woold despoil them of their “most 
valuable privileges.” Lord hlelville, thetPresident of the Board 
of Control, proposed, by way of compromise, to restrict the 
import trade of private merchants to London, and to subject it 
to the system of the Company’s sales and management, on 
condition that the Directors should throw open the export ' 
trade to tho nation. The Court refused to accede to this 
arrangement, and time was thus afforded to the out-ports to 
survey their interests and to urge their claim to a participa- 
tion in the entire trade with increased energy, 
opcaioe 4^ Cm The questions at issue between the IMinistry 

India Ilonso were at length reduced to 
the single point of opening the out-ports to the 
admission of cargoes from India, but upon this both the Direc- 
tors and the Proprietors determin^ to make a peremptory 
stand. On the 5th May, 1812, a series of resolutions was 
passed at the India House, which asserted that the removal 
of this trade from the port of London to the out-ports would 
break up large and important establishments, and throwthou- 
sands out of bread ; that it would increase smuggling beyond 
the possibility of control, and entail the ruin of the CHna trade j 
that it would reduce the Company’s dividends, depreciate 
their stock, and paralyze ihcir power to govern India ; that 
the tranquillity and bappuess of the people of India would 
thus be compromised ; That the interests of Great Britain in 
Asia would bo impaired, and even the British constitution 
itself imperilled. Tho Minlstiy were not, however, appalled 
by this phantom of cal.amitiea which the genius cf monopoly 
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liad conjured up, and informed the Court that if they still 
thought the extension of commercial privileges to the nation 
incompatible ^th the government of India in their hapds, 
Bome other agency night be provided for administering it upon 
principles consistent rvith the interests of the public, and the 
integrity of the British constilntion; but the Court of Direc- 
tors refused to give "way, and they rvere vigorously supported 
by the great body of the Proprietors, who regarded the admis- 
sion of the out-ports to a shat© in the import trade a vital 
question, on which tlfere could be no concession. They ex- 
pressed their confidence that tbo wisdom of Parliament would 
never consent to gratify a few interested speculators hy 
abolishing a commercial system which had existed for two cen- 
turies, and was fortified by a dozen Acts. In conformity with 
this resolution, a petition was presented to Parliament on the 
22nd February, 1813, praying for a renewal of the privi- 
leges granted to tho Company in 1723, and deprecating any 
interference with the China trade, or any extension of tho 
import trade to tho out-ports. Another petition was at the 
samo time, aoseasouably, submitted to the Bouse soliciting 
the payment of a bill of two croros and thirty lacs of rupees, 
^Yhich the Company asaejted was still due to them from the 
nation. , 

Growthof The claim advanced by the Company to a rc- 

rnTOTBmere*c ciclosivo -privileges for another 

1793-181S generation encountered a very strenuous opposi- 
tion throughout tho country. During the twenty years which 
had elapsed since 1793, the commercial and manufacturing 
‘industry of England had been developed beyond all former 
example, and new interests of cxtraordiiiaiy magnitude and 
power had grown up. The cotton manufacturers of Man- 
chvstor, in the infancy of thdr entryprize, had solicited the 
Govemment to foster tlieur exertions by imposing a protecting 
duty oa the importation of pwjce goods from India. In tha 
intermediate period, however, their textile fabrics had been 
brought to such a state both of perfection and cheapness as 
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in ft great measure to supersede tlic Indian manufacture, tlio 
imports of 'wJiieli had fallen from throe crorcs and a hah of 
rupees ft-jear to half a ctotc. They Imd, moreover, invaded 
the Indian market, where Iheimportof Slanchcatercottonslud 
increased from, about sevea thousand rupees a-year to ten 
Jacs. Tho miil'OU'ncrs now came forward and claimed the 
right of an unrcstricteil traffic wjth India, both export and 
import, from their respective ports, and in their mvn vessels. 
They mamtained that however importaut the monopoly might 
have been in tJm early stages of our ctf^incctioa with India, it 
had now ceased to be either ncccssaiy' or profitable, and oaly 
served to cramp the spirit of national enterprize. ludceil, 
the Company liad tiicmsclves furniahed the strongest argu* 
ment for its cessation by Iho confession that their trade to 
India had for many years been carried on at a lo8«. The 
Jlinistcrs, on their part, had long since made up tlieir minds 
to cmancipato this trade from the fetters of tho monepoly. 
Tho Emperor Napoleon, by his Berlin and Milan decrees, had 
closed all the ports of tho continent ngainst EaglUh com* 
sierco, and the public interests required that otlier cLanacla of 
trade should, if possible, bo opccod out. Tho nation was 
passing through tho most gigantif struggle in which it had 
ever been iuTolveil ; the national resourcca were strained to 
ftu unprecedented degree, and it was neccseavy to spare no 
offiort to siataia the energies of the couatr}’. 
inaniji.'isis On the 22nd of March the ministerial plan for 
conducting tho trade and admiaistration of India 
was introduced by Lord Castlereagh into the House of Com- 
mona. He proposed to continue the government of the country 
ic the hands of the Company for a further period of twenty 
years with liberty to pursue their trade, but, at the same 
time, to admit the wholg nation both to the import and export 
trade, without any otlww restriction tlian that no private 
vessel should be of larger ditupnsiona than four hundred tons. 
Tho exclusive trade to China, whidi alone yielded any profit, 
was to be conflrmcd to them. The restriction on the resort of 
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E«roi>can<» to In<lh was lo bo virtttally removed, though they 
were Btill required to talco out a llccnco from the Court of 
Directors, or, if refused by them, from tlio Board of Control, 
but the local aulhoritK :3 were at liberty at any time to cancel 
it at their own discretion. 

Tljc*^ propositions were Auporously opposed by 
«!!rnair°^ the Court of Directors, who petitioned the Ilouec 
iiauM, J811. fyj. Jx 5 heard by coun»ch and to brin^ for- 

ward witnesses to substantiate their claims. Ttio first witness 
introduced wa-s the rancrablo IVatrcn iln.stinjp>, then in his 
eightieth year. Twenty-six years before he had been arraigned 
by the IIouso of Commons at the bar of the Lords for high 
crimes and misdemeanours. He had outlived t!je prcjnilicoB 
and the passions of that age, and the wliolo House rose as ho 
entered, and paid a spontaneous homage to In’s exalted cha- 
racter and his pre-eminent services. Bnt his views of Indian 
policy belonged, for the most part, to tliat remote and norm.al 
period when ho was cmploywl In giving form and cojjsistoncy 
to our rising power. He was opposed to all innovations, 
however ncccssarj* they had becomes by the progress of 
time and circumstances. When reminded that as Governor- 
General ho had denounced the “contracted views of monopo- 
lists,” and insisted upon »t“a 8 a fixed and incontrorortibic 
principle that commerco «)uld only flourish when free nnd 
equal,” he Iiad the moral courage to say tliat he had altered 
his opinions, and did not come there to defend his own incon- 
sistencies. The evidence of I,ord Tcignmouth, of Mr. Charles 
Grant, of Cobocl Jlalcolm, of Colonel Munro, and, indeed of 
aU the witnesses, more’ than fifty in number, marshalled by 
the India House on this occasion, ran in (he same groove. 
They afiinned that the climate ot India and the liahits and 
prejudices of the natives presented an insuperable barrier to 
the increased consumption of BriBsh manufactures. TJjot.-td-? 
of India had already reached its utmost limit, and it cocM I/; 
conducted with advantage only through the 
Company. The free admission of Europeans -vro-Ai Jes.^ to 
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colonization; tbe 'weak and tijnid natives would become ine 
victims of European oppres^on, and India ■would eventually 
be lost to England. Tbese opinions were advocated, gene- 
rally, in the spirit of a fiinceie conviction, and not of mere 
pactizanship ; and although, ■with our larger experience, we 
cannot fail to regret that bo many great and eminent men 
should have clung to an erroneous creed, we are constiained 
to respect the benevolence of tbeir motives when we find 
that they deprecated the proposed changes chiefly because they 
dreaded their injurious coa8equfince3*^Qn the well-being of 
the natives. But all tbe authorities and all the eridecoe the 
Court of Directors could muster proved unavailing. The 
House gelded to the voice of the natiou, wliicb had been 
unequivocally expressed in the petitions .with which it was 
over'whclmed, and opened tho gates of Indian commerce to the 
Capital and enterprise of England. 

STeeebciof The charter c&cussions in the House of Lords 
i^'owa. rendered memorable by tbe speeches of Lord 
yui*. 1911. ■Wellesley and Lord Grenville. Lord Wfillesley» 
when Govcmor-Gencra!, had incurred the ■wrath of the India 
House by advocating and cncoaragiDg the enlargement of the 
private trade, and asserting that it was not likely to lead to o 
large influx of Europeans, and tliafif it did, they could be kept 
under due cojitrol by the local authorities. On the present 
occasion, however, he abandoned hia former opinions, and ad- 
vocated ■with equal vigour Iheclaimg of tho Company to tho ex- 
clusive trade, not only of China, but also of India, lie resisted 
the proposal to allowEnropcansto settle inlndia, because they 
would outrage the prejudiceeof the nktivee, and endanger the 
Rocurity of the Government. Ho Lkewise passed a liigb enco- 
iniuin on tbe East India Company, afllrming {hat no Government 
bad over fulGUcd its duties with more exemplary fidelity 
Ruccess. The sentiments expressed by Lord Grenville were the 
boldest und tho most enlightened whicli had ever been beard 
witliln the walls of FatUament on the subject of Indian policy- 
lie considered that twenty years was too long a i>eriod for farm* 
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ing oul the commerce of half the glohe and the government of 
sLtty railhons of j)eop]e. TIic sovereignty of India belonged to 
the Crown and not to its subjects. The blended charactet of 
merchant and sovereign waa an anomaly. Xo mler had over 
traded to advantage ; no trading company had ever adminis- 
tered government for tho happiness of its subjects. The 
Company had lost fonr crorca of rupees by their trade to 
India in nineteen years, notwithstanding their monopoly ; and 
they had traded with profit only to China, where ifjey had 
neither sovereignty nor fiionopoly. Tlie Govoniment of India 
ought to be vested in the Crown. If, as he admitted, the 
transfer of tlm patronage to the ilinistry Avonld ireigh down 
tho balance of the constitution, appoinlmcnU to the civil 
service should be grvou by competition, and cadetships dis- 
tribxitcd among the families of those who had fallen in the 
Bervice of their country. That the trade of India was Buscep- 
tiblo of no extension was a mere idle assumption ; commerce 
increased by commerce, and trade oegat trade In all countries, 
and India wo\ild furnish no exception to this universal law. 
These sound opinions, whicli were far b advance of tho spirit 
and the courage of tho ago, carried no weight at tho time, and 
the Cih passed ns it came uptfrom the Commons, without any 
modification. Out the sccdsvsf truth once planted in the fertile 
Roil of England never fail to germinate and bring forth fruit in 
due season. It was a great stride for one age to break up 
the monopoly. It devolved on a succeeding ago to make 
freshadv.anccsmthecrrccrof progress. "Wo find, accordingly, 
that at the next renewal pf tho Charter in 1833 the Company 
wc»c entirely divested of their mercantile character, and con- 
fined to the duties of government, while tho Charter of 
1853 throw open tho civil service to competition, and tho 
government itself was transferred from 4ho Company to the 
Crown five years later. 

•me DiiiBionary Refcrcnco has been made in a previous chapter to 

questsoa, 181 S. restrictionswhich were imposed on tho Scram- 
porcMissiouarles byPirGeo*^ Barlow, m 180G, during the panic 
xn u 
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created by the Vellore Brntiiiy. Lord Minto, iniinediately on his 
arrival, when new to the country, was led. by their adversaries 
tc* interfere with their proceeding's j bet their satisfactarj' ex- 
planatiooB, and the discreet course they pursued, induced bun 
to desist from all opposition, and they were enabled Sor five 
years to prosecute their labours without molestatiou. But in 
the year 1&12 Lord Mmto’a Gtovemment, withemt any apparent 
motive, thought fit to adopt the most truculent measures 
against the missionary enterprize, and to order eight mission- 
aries, the majority of whom had recently arrived in thecoimtryi 
to quit it. The alleged ground of this arbitrary proceeding 
was, that they were without a hcen<^ from the Court of Di- 
rectors ; but as hundreds of Europeans, equally unlicensed, 
had been allowed freely to enter aud settle in the couiitiy, it 
was felt to be a mere pretest for the indulgence of that feeling 
of hoetili ty to the cause, which was equally strong at that period 
in the Council chamber in Calcutta aijfi at the India House. 
The feelings of the Court of Directors on this subject had all the 
strength of traditional prejudices. They had violently opposed 
and ultimately defeated the proposal mad© doring the charter 
discussions of 1793, to permit missionaries and schoolmasters 
to resort to India, and their aversion to the uitroductioa of 
secular or religions knowledge had experfenoed uo abatemect. 
It became uecessary for the friends of missions to take advan- 
tage of the present opportunity, and appeal to Parliament for 
its iaterpesition. The question was entrusted to Jlr. irilhcr- 
force, who, in ©speech disliDguishcdfar its eloquence, pointed 
out the injustice and impolicy of thp impediments imposed on 
the resort of missionaries to India, and entreated the Houa'i to 
remove them. Ho repudiated the remotest intention of forcing _ 
Christianity on the country, and only sought permission to 
place the truths of ^he Bible before the native mind for 1^* 
Voluntary acceptance. But the India House and its rvitncssi®, 
with a few honourable excf*ptiona, were as rigidly opposed to 
this concession as to that of free trade, and reprobated the ad- 
mission of missionary and metcaotile agents with equal vet©' 
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mence. Of this poH’erful phalaox, ilr. Marsh, who bai3 
amassed a fortune at the Madras bar, and obtained a seat in 
Parliament, became tl\e champion, and delivered a speech of 
extraordinary power and vinilence against the missionary 
clause. Mr. 'W'ilbcrforce had supported his argument by a 
reference.to the proceedings and the success of the mission- 
aries at Serampore ; but Mr. Marsh assailed their characters 
■with inordinate bitterness, denounced tijem as fanatics and 
incendiaries, and applied to them such g^oss epithets as the 
House had not been accustomed to tolerate. He asserted, 
moreover, that the safety of the British empire in India de- 
pended on the exclusion of all missionaries. But the voice of 
the country, which the House implicitly obeys, was raised 
with more than ordinary unanimity against the monstrons doc- 
trine that the only religion to be proscribed in India should bo 
that of its Christian rulers. The clause was passed by a largo 
majority, and the same liberty was pven to the introduction 
of Christianity which bad beenenjoy*^ by thcMahomedans and 
by the various Hindoo sectaries for the propagation of their 
respective tenets. At the eame time a Bishop was appointed 
to Calcutta and an Archdeacon to Madras and Bombay, to 
superintend the chaplains ;tmd a clause was added to the Bill 
at the last moment, and on the motion of a private member, 
to appropriate the sum of one lac of rupees a.year, rfUt of a 
revenue of seventeen hundred lacs, to the object of public 
instruclion, 

KcmarkaonUie Thc Charter Act of 1813 inflicted the first blow 
on the monc^oly of the East India Company. For 
Wbro than a hundred and fifty years that monopoly had been 
not only beneficial, but essential to the interests of British 
commerce in India. It gave a character of energy and perse- 
verance to the national enterprize wlAch enabled it to en 
counter opposition with success, and to survive reverses. 
- Without it neither thc commerce tior the dominion of England 
would have been established in India. The venality and op- 
pression of the officers of the native powers, which a powerful 
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corporation was able to withstand, would bare been fatal to 
the private adventurer. But the monopoly became a positive 
evjl after the Company bad become so^ereig^s. As rnlers of 
the country they owed it to the interests of their subjects to 
grant the fullest scope for the expansion of their commercej 
instead of fettering it by the bonds of a state monopoly. The 
extinction of the mercantile privileges of the Company was, 
therefore, not less benefimal to India than to England. Tiie 
reasons advanced against it showed little judgment and stid 
less foresight j and H may serve to rebuke the dogmatism 
with which ofBcial men are prone to enforce their opinions, to 
note that all the gloomy predictions of the Court of Directors, 
and even of the most renowned of their servants, who were re* 
garded as the great authorities of the time on Indian ques- 
tions, have tuined out to be utterly fallacious, witliout a 
single exception, The trade, which they assured the House 
of Commons admitted of no expansion, has risen from thirteen 
millions to one hundred millions in 18C5, and still presents the 
prospect of an iodefiflite increase. In 1813 India was reckoned 
among the smallest of the customers of England, hut fifty 
years later she had attained the highest rank. The export ol 
British cotton manufactures to bdia at tho renewal of tbc 
charter in 1813 was only ten lacs, but ia spite of tho invete- 
rate habits and prejudices of the natives, it has increased fifty 
fold. The Europeans who have been admitted into luJia’ 
have contributed in tlie highest degree to itsimprovcnieDl and 
prosperity by their captal and enterprize, and so far from 
being a source of ‘danger to Government, it ia certain that if 
there bad been a body of only five thousand European setflt'fs 
in the North West provinces daring the last mutiny in 1857, it . 
would have been nipped in the bud. If the hand-looms of 
India liave been in meny cases silenced by the power-looms of 
Lancashiic, the loss has been more than compensated ty tho 
hundred crorea of silver andigold wliich free trade has poured 
into her bosom during the last fifteen years. 

Lcrt iiMiijig*, The Earl of Mwra, subsequently created ilarqols 
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fiownior- of Hasting^— by wliich title xre shall begin to dc- 

censna,m3. gjgnato hita — \ra8 appointed Governor-General in 
succession to txird Minto, and took the oaths and his seat in 
Council on the 4th October, 1813. Ho was of the mature ago 
of fifty-nine, a nobleman of Normau lineage, with a tall and 
commanding fignre, and distingojshed above all his predeces- 
sors by his chivalrous bearing. Ho had entered the army at 
seventeen, served for seven years in the war of American in- 
dependence, and was rewarded for his services with an Eng- 
Esh peerage. Hjs lifoVas subsequentJ}* passed in connection 
with great public and political affairs, and he brought with 
him to his high office a large fund of experience, a clear and 
sound judgment, and great decision of character, together 
with the equivocal merit of being the personal friend of the 
Prince Pegent. It U worthy of note that the respousibilities 
of the Government of India produced the same diange of 
views in him as in Ills illustrious predecessor. Lord Wellesley 
was BO thoroughly convinced of the criminality of Warren 
Hastings that ho had offered to assist in conducting the prose- 
cution, and he came to Calcutta, as he admitted, with the 
strongest prejudices against him. But as he grew familiar, 
oa the spot, with the policyjand character of IiU administration, 
h© expressed his unqualiSed adniiratioa of it; and in 1802, 
when the Nabob of Oude, hearing that 11 r. Hastings had been 
impoverished by Lis trial, offered to settle au annuity of twenty 
thousand rupees oa lihn, the information was Conveyed by Lord 
Wellesley in one of the most flattering letters the impeached 
Governor-General bad ^ver received. In like manner Lord 
Hastings, in his place in Parliament, liad denounced tbo spirit 
of Lord Wellesley’s administration, and his ambitious policy of 
establishing British supremacy throughout India. He had now 
an opportunity of testing the value oi that opinion, and he 
*yirR iSSohiaiT/tj woner cum jiiece?! 

his survey of tlie position and prospects of the empire than ho 
rfcorded his impression “that our object in India ought to 
be to render the British Government paramount in effect, if 
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not declaredly bo, to hold the other states as vassals, tliongh 
not in name, and to oblige them, in return for our guarantee 
and protection, to perforaj tho two gre/it feudatory duties of 
supporting our rule with all their forces, and submitting their 
mutual differences to our arbitratiom” Before he quitted 
India be bad waged war on a more gigantic scale than even 
Lord Wellesley ; he had made the Company supreme through- 
out India, and declared that the Indus was, to all intents and 
purposes, the boundary of otir empire. 

Suta el India, In the autumn of 18lJ, Lord Minto quitted 
India with the firm belief that, with the exception 
of the Pindaree clond, it was in o state of the most perfect 
seconty. “ On my taking the reins of Government,” wrote 
Lord Hastings, “ seven different quarrols, likely to demand 
the decision of arms, were transferred to me." In fact, the 
non-in tervention policy, which, during the preceding eightyears 
the home authorities had considered the perfection of political 
wisdom, and the native princes the result of sheer pusillani- 
mity, bad produced the eamc result of fermentation and 
anarchy, as the faint-hearted policy of Sir John Shore's days. 
The total withdrawal of our infinenco from Central India had 
brought on a contempt of our power, and sown the seeds of a 
more general war than we had as yet been exposed to. The 
government of Holkar wm virtaally dissolved when he 
became insane, and there ceased to bo any authority to control 
the excesses of the soldiery, white Ameer Ehan, with his free 
lances, was at once the prop and the burden of the throne. 
The troops of Sindia had been iucessaatly employed in opera- 
tions tending to promote the aggrandisement of his power 
usurpations. The Peshwa, wJio Lad recovered bis throne in 
1802 by the aid of the Company, had been husbanding his 
resources for the first Gpportunity of shaking off the yoke of 
this connection. Eajpootana was a prey to the rapaaty of 
Ameer Klian, and the insAtiable battalions of Sindia and 
Holkar. The Pindaree O'cebooters were spreading desolation 
through a region five Lnsdred miles in length, and fonr huo- 
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duccB the most lusmiaot crops, hat during the greater portion 
of tho year it is as pestilential as the Pontine marshes. It is 
dotted at considerable intervals with iittlft hamlets, hut the 
population, whicl) ia chiefly migratoty, is composed of herds- 
men, who annually bring their hocks and herds, in some ca'^cs 
from tJie distance of many hundred miles, to graze on its rich 
pasturage. 

BHeandptogrtai About the middle of tliD fourteenth cenfniy, 
'o*w"i^ia various colonists of Rajpoots entered thecountiy 
and subdued the aborigine^, the N^ewars, a 3fen- 
golian race, professing tho creed of Boodh. The priiici- 
palUiea which the Rajpoots established in these hills gCDcially 
included a strip of the adjacent forest and of the low lands. 
In the course of time, the weaker chiefs were absorbed by the 
Btronger, and the country came to be partitioned among three 
families. In the middle of the last century, Prithco-Narayiin, 
tlie chief of the mountain tribe of Goorkba, gradually raised 
himself to power, and having subdued the other rajas, founded 
a new dynasty, about ten yeais after the battle of Plassy. 
Ho was succeeded by his eon in 1771, and his grandson, on 
odious tyrant, was ))«t to deatl) in open durbar by ii5 half 
brother, in 1805. Ilis iufaut s^n was proclaimed raja by 
Rhccni-seu, who assumed tlio ofljco of chief minister, and 
formed a council of regency of the principal military o/Ecers. 
The strength of the Goorkha dynasty consisted in its military 
organization, and the impulse of conqu.-*8t whicli the founder 
communicated to it was maintaiued with increasing vigour 
after his death. An expedition was font across the uorthem 
mountains to Lhsssa, and the living typo of Boodli was siJ>* 
jccte<I to tiio humiliatioii of paying tribute to his Hindoo 
conqueror. But the Emperor of China, the eecul.ar head of 
Boodhism, resolved tp avenge the insult, and invaded Nepal 
witli ft jarge army. The Goorkitas wero signally defeated, 
and obliged to acknowh^dge the Buprcinacy of Cln’na by sub* 
mitting to the deputation of a missioo to Pekin, with tribute, 
once every three years. Fmlcd in their projects in the north, 
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they poshed their conqaesta foot liondred miles, ou the east, 
to Sitldin, and on the west to the £alee rirer. Their most 
renowned general Umur Sing, who acted to a great extent 
independent of the regency, carried his arms beyond that river, 
which brought him in contact with the rising power of Itunjeet 
Sing, and the two ambitions diiefs confronted each other in. 
the mountainous region of the higher Sutlege. Umur Sing 
entered the Punjab, and invested Kote Kangra, a'iortress in 
a position so strong by nature, that in the opinion of the ablest 
French engineers, it might be rendered impregnable by science 
and art. Aiter an nnsaccessful siege of tour years, he was 
obliged, in 1813, to retire, with no little damage to his military 
reputation. He made several attempts to engage the British 
Government in n emsada against Rnojeet Sing, hot was, soon 
after, obliged to loot to the defence of his own countiy 
against an invasion from Hindostan, 

GoerUtB ca* The G<fortfaas, not content with the possessions 

they had acquired in the hills, pushed their 
J9W-JMJ. ’ encroachments into the low lands, and daring the 
twenty-6ve years preceding the war we are about to describe, 
had usurped more than two hundred British Tillages. Tlie 
subjects of the Company were thus exposed to perpetnal 
aggression along the whole Uneof frontier, and there ceased to 
be any security for life or property. At length, the Goorfchas 
had the presumption to lay claim to the two districts of Boot- 
wnl and Seoraj which they had seized in Goruckpore, though 
they had been ceded to Lord Wellesley by the Nabob Vizier 
in 1801 Lord Jlinto was anxious to avoid a war with the 
Xepalese, and suggested that delegates should be sent from 
the capital, Catmandoo, to meet the British representative, 
and investigate the merits of the question. The inquin* occu- 
pied more than a twelvemonth; thc^Goorkha envoys were 
unable to establish their claim, and Lord ilinto forwarded a 
demand to tlieXcpal regency in ^one, 1813, for the immediate 
restitution of the districts, and intimated that in case of 
refusal they would be ocenpied by force. The Gorenunent 
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in Calcutta was thus bound to Bopport the demand, even at the 
hazard of hostilities. The Goorkha cabinet distinctly refused 
to resign the districts, and agaia asserted their right to them- 
Their reply thd not, however, reach C^alcutta till after Lord 
Hastings had assumed the govomment, when, on a careful 
eiaminatioa of all the docmneots, he deemed it indispensabla 
categoiically to demand their surrender within twenty-fire 
days. The period expired without any communication from 
th$ regent, and the Tnagistratc Ooruckpore was directed to 
expel the Goorkha ofBcens, and establish polico stations in tha 
two districts. 

Tte Gooriiu Hastings’s letter created a profound spu- 

s«Mnuto» on satioQ at Catmndoo, aud convinced the regent that 
the local dispute regarding these hesrder hands tras 
rapidly merging into a question of peace or war with the 
Bntiah power. A. national council, composed of twenty-two 
chiefs, was held at the capital, in which the subject ol their 
future policy was discussed with great wumation. Umar Sing 
Bald hia life had been passed amid the hardships of war, and 
he was not ignorant of its risks, but ho deprecated a coUiston 
with the British power, and maintained that the lands in 
dispute were not worth the hazard.^ “Wo have hitherto,” he 
said, “ been hunting deer, but, if w,e engage in this war, we 
mnstbe prepared to fight tigers.” Several other chiefs offered 
similar advice ; hut the regent and his party, filled with an 
overweening coni’cit of their national prowess, treated it with 
scorn. “Hitherto,” they said, “no power has been ablate 
cope with us. The small fort of Bhuttpore was the work of 
man, yet the English were worsted before it, and desisted 
from the attempt ; our hills and fastnesses are the work o( 
the Deity, and are impregnable. Even tho migbty Seconder, 
Alexander the Great, Who overthrew many empires, failed to 
eatablish his authority in these mountaius.” They talked 
of the futility of debating nbont a few square miles, since 
there could be no real peace between the two states until the 
Company resigned the provinces north of the Ganges, and 
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made that river their boundary. The council resolved on war, 
and, as if to render it ineritable, sent down a large force to 
Bootwul ; the police officer was murdered in cold blood on the 
29th May, and eighteen of his men were put to death. The 
Goorkhas had thrown down the gauntlet, and no course was left 
to the Government but to take it np promptly, without waiting 
a twelvemonth by a reference to the Court in Leadenhall-street. 
The whole Goorkha army did not exceed 12,000 men, and 
it was scattered over an extensive frontier; their largest gun 
was only a four-pounder, and it appeared an act of infatuation 
in the Nepal regency to defy the British power, but the unin- 
terrupted successes of a quarter of a century had turned the 
hardy little mountaineers into an army of skilful and coura- 
geous veterans, conCdent In their own strength, and animated 
with a strong feeling of national pride. Their troops were 
equipped and disciplined like the Company’s sepoys, and their 
officcre adopted the English military titles. They moved about 
without the encumbrance of tents. They had no sooner taken 
up a position than they set to work to fortify it ; every soldier 
worked at the entrcachment, and a strong stoelmde of auuble 
p.'ilisadcs, filled up with earth or stones, was completed in 
almost as little time as fjic English soldier required to erect 
his tent. But the chief strength of the Nepalese consisted in 
the impracticable nature of their country, and our entire igno- 
rance of its localities. 

Loan from Lord 'Hastings found himself dragged into a 
difficult war with an empty exchequer. On pre- 
rious occasions the nsqal resource was to open a loan, but this 
was now oat of. the question, the Govenimeat notes being at 
a discount of nine or ten per cent., and the merchants in Cal- 
cutta paying twelve per cent, for money. In this dilemma he 
• cast his eyes on the boards of tlie»Nabob Vizier, who had 
amassed a private fund of eight mores of rupees. The treaty 
of 1801 contained a loose engagement on the part of the 
1 izicr to attend to the advice of the Resident regarding tiie 
amelioration of his system of government, which was vicious 
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in the extreme. Various remonstraiicos had Iwcn made t<» 
him during Lord Miiitu’s admiuistration, but ho had no mind 
for reforms which would embarrass his arrangements, and 
curtail Ilia savings. These reprcsewtatio/is were rendered 
still more unpalalablo by the bearing of the Resident, vrho 
assumed a dictatorial tone, •which loweretl the JIal oh ia the 
eyes of his Court and liis subjcct$s and who broke in upon him 
at all hours when he had anything to prescribe. IleialerfeTtd 
in the private, and even personal, arrangements of the Xal^b, 
and went so far as to raise objections do the beafiiig of the 
vob»l, tlio great drum, the eicJusirO and most cherished 
privilege of roj-alty, bt“causc it disturbed his morning 
slumbers. Lord Hastings, who had resolved to treat the 
ftatire princes with ereiy consideration, onfcreil the*® I'rri* 
tating demands for reform to W discoutiuued, tmd the Vmet, 
who had been informed of the embarrassment of the tfcasuiT 
in Calcutta, offered the Company a gift of a crore of rupees, 
“to mark his gratitude,” ns I/ord Hastings said, “for Bsy 
having treated him as a gentleman.” Lord Hastings loft 
Calcutta early in 1814, on a tour through the provinces, and 
a visit to Lucknoir. Th<» Xabob died during the joumej, but 
his son renewed the offer, not without a latent hope that it 
might conduce to the appointment o( another Resident, iThlch 
was the supreme wish of his heart. Lord Hastings was 
unable to receive the money as a gratuity, bnt agreed to 
accept it as a loan. He was now furnished with tho sinews 
of war, but he was destined to a severe disappointment. 0i 
the old eight per cent. !«in irhitdi tho {Joverotnent in Calcutta 
had been endeavouring to convert into sis per cents., a sum 
of fifty*foar lacs was still unredeemed, and the members of 
Council, Trithont giving a hint of their design to Lord 
Hastings, took upon Uiemselves to advertise Ibe payment of 
this sum, which absorbed more than half the Lucknow 
Joan. Tills was regarded is Calcutta oa a. clever stroke of 
economy, but it was ao act of supreme political folly. I* 
completely deranged the plans of the Governor-Geuerat, and 
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wonld hare produced the most disastions effect on the cam- 
paign if he had uot snhmitted to the Immiliation of soliciting 
a second crorc, which was granted with no little reluctance. 

^ ^ U^ith regard to the plan of tbo campaign, 

Goorkiieam- Loid Hastiugs considcrod it highly impolitic to 
paign,i8ii. coafino ouf Operations to the defence of an im- 
mense length of frontier, which it would he found impossiblo 
to guard effectnally against the iutxnds of a hostile, vigorous, 
and rapacious neighbour. He felt confident that our military 
character could be Bustained only by a bold and successful 
assault on the strongest of the enemy’s positions in the hilN. 
"With a view to distract the attention of the regency, he 
planned four simnltancous attachs on four points— the western 
on the Sutlege, the eastern on the capital, and two others on 
intermediate positions. Of the Goorhha army, one-third, under 
Umur Sing, guarded the fortresses on the Sutlege; two thou- 
sand were distributed between the Jiimoa and the Kaloo 
rivers, and the remainder protected the capital and its neigh- 
bourhood. Four British armies were accordingly assembled 
in the field, comprising b all about thirty thousand men with 
sixty guns. 

Geawiica- divisioj under General Gillespie, who had 

letpic'idiTuion, acquired a brilliant reputation b quelling the 
mutiny at Vellore and b Java, was the first in the 
field. He advanced at the head of 3,500 men mto the Dhoon 
valley to lay siege to*the fortress of Nahim. On the route he 
came upon the fortified position of Kalunga, defended by sis 
hundred Goorkhas, undertbe command of Captain Bulbiiddur 
Wng. Ou receiving the summons to surrender late in tlie day, 
the Goorkha cluef coolly replied that it was not customary to 
carry on a correspondence at such an hour, but he would pay 
his respects to the General the nest msming. Lord Hastings 
had repeatedly enjomed General GDlespie to avoid storming 
works -whioh required to be reduced by artillery, but this order 
was totally disregarded, and m the impetuosity of his reckless 

• courage, he determmed to cany the fort by assault. Tr?a 
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men were staggered by the miinlcroa’* fire which the Goorkhas 
skilfully directed against them an they advanced up to tho 
wicket, when the General, irritated by tljc repulse, ptaced 
himself at tlic head of three companies of Kuropcans and 
rushed up to the gate, but was shot through the heart as he 
waved his hat to his men to follow fiiio, A retreat was im* 
otumiGfl mediately sounded, l/ut not before twenty officer 
ic,|.ie kiUcn, and two hundred and forty men lay killed and 
Oct JJ, isit mouth was lost in waiting for heavy 

ordnance from Delhi. On the 27fh Xoverober a breach was 
reported practicable, and .a second attempt was made to atom 
the fort, but after two hours’ exposure to a galling fire the 
troops were withdrawn, with a loss of six hnndred and eighty 
in killed and woundod. Tho sacnGcc of acn bi these 
futile assaults exceeded the whole number of the garrison, 
and it was at length resolved to bring the mortars Into i^ay. 
Tho pbee was little more than an open space surrounded by a 
stone wall. Three days of incessant shelling rendered It ua* 
tenable, and reduced the garrisoo from six hundred to seventy, 
whoa the bravo Goorkha commander sallied forth at tho head 
of tho BurvivorB and escaped. If the positive ordere of Lord 
Hastings bad been obey^ in th^ first instance, tho Govens- 
ment would have been 8i>ared a lamcatablo loss of life and 
the i^grace of two failures, which, at the opening of the cam- 
paign, disheartened their own troops na much as it em- 
boldened the euemy. The rcpntation*of this division was 
not retrieved by General Afartiodell, who succeeded to tka 
command, and laid siege to Jytuk at the end of December. 
It was situated on a lofty and almost inaccessible mountais, 
and strengthened by extensive and eabstantval stockades and 
breastworks. The whole district was under the command of 
Colonel Rnnjoor 5ing,2]ic son of Umur Sing. Two powerful 
detachments were sent to occupy two important poaitions, 
but owing to the blunders *of the General, they were both 
overpowered and cut up. "With a force of 1,000 Europeans 
an<i 5,000 natives he allowed himself to be held at hay 
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isolated positions, and the Goorkhaa simultaneonsV snrpri-sed 
both corps on the lat JaDjjary. The officers were deserted by 
the sepoys, but fell fighting with their usual valour, and all 
the guns, stores, and magazines fell into the bands of the 
enemy. The skill and audacity manifested by the Gooikbas in 
these encounters confounded the wretched General, and he 
made a retrograde movement to guard the frontier against au 
eceruy, magnified by his fears to 12,000 men, but who never 
exceeded even a tenth of that number- As he declared that 
his army was inadequate to the object assigned to it, Loid 
Hastings strained every nerve to reinforce him, and, including 
two European regiments, raised its strength to 13,000— a 
force sufficient to have disposed completely of the whole army 
of Nepal. But General Mailey could not bo persuaded tn 
enter the forest, and on the 10th February mounted Mshorsa 
before day light, and rode back to the cantonffient of Dina* 
porepwithout delegating the command to any other officer, 
or giving any iatiaiation of his intentions. General George 
Wood was then sent to assume the command. An ea* 
counter was accidentally brought on with the Goorklios, in 
which four hundred of their numiier perished, and their com* 
radea, dismayed by tWs reverse, abandoned all their portions 
in the neighbourhood, and left thCrroad to the capital open 5 
but General Wood had as Lttle spirit as his predecessor, and 
this division was likewise lost’to the object of the war. 
metofthPM This was the first campaign since the Com- 
TeTersc* ia pauy took tip arms In India in wliich their own 
181 S- troops outnumbered those of the enemy, and in 
the proportion of three to imD. The plan of 'operations appw'^ 
to have been skilfully and judiciously adapted to the novel 
character of this mountain warfato. It was the unCKampIcd 
iucompoteDCe of four* out of five of the generals which 
rendered it ahortivo, and enabled the enemy to hold our 
armies in check outside the f*rest from the frontier of Oude t'’ 
the frontier of Bengal. “ We have met,” wrote Mr. Sfet- 
calfe, the Resident at Delhi, “with an cncniy'who decidedly 
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jslioTCS greater bravery and Btcadinesi tlian otir own troops. 
In some instances Eurojxjans and natives have lioen repulsed 
with sticks and stones, and driven for miles like a flock of 
sheep.” “ The successes of the Goorkhas,” wrote Lord 
nastings, “ have intimidateil oiir ofEcers and troop**, and 
avith a deeply aniious heart 1 am keeping np an air of indif- 
ference and confidence; but were we to bo foiled in thi'* 
fitroggle, it would be the first step to the subversion of our 
power.” The reverses which our arms had sustained were 
publ'i^hed throughout India, and served to revive tlic dormant 
hopes of the native princes. For several months tho country 
was filled with rumoors of a general confederacy against us. 
ilahrattas, Pindarces, and I’atans appeared for a lime to 
eospend their mutual aulmoritics, under the Impression that 
tho time had come for a united effort to eitinguish onr supre- 
macy, The Peshwa took the lead In these machinations, and 
sent envoys to all the Mahratta courts, not ovcrloob'ng the 
Pindarcc chiefs. A secret treaty of mutnal support was con- 
cluded, the first article of which bound tho princes to obej 
Olid serve him in this cni^dc. Tho army of Sindi'a was 
organiacd on our frontier to take advantage of our diflicultte'i, 
Ameer Kban, with a body o^25,W)0 horse and fcot, thorougldy 
organized and equipped, And one hundred and twenty-five 
gnns, took up a position witliin twelve marches of our own 
dIstricLo, and in*oltcd our distress by offering to march to 
Agra, and assist us in eombating the Goorklias. Runjcct Sing 
mardied an array of 20,000 men to tho fords of the Sutlege, 
and 20,000 Piudarecs fitood prepared for any ojiportunity of 
rrvscLief. To meet tlie emergency Lord Hastings ordere<I 
the whole of the di«po«ahlo force of tho iladras Presidency 
up to the frontier of tho Deccan, and despatched a Bombay 
force to Guzerat. The Conrt of DirecSors were im[K)rtnnato 
for TclTendiment and reductions, but he considered the public 
safety paramount to obedience, «and raised three additional 
regiments of infantry, enlisted bodies of irregnlar horse, 
rcmod{‘llcd the whole of the Bengal army, and by these and 
n. X 
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other arrangements intmeased its strength to 80,000 soldiers. 
But, as the natiTes observed, the Company’s il6al — good 
fortune — was still in tlie ascendant. The clouds began to 
break. Rnnjeet Sing was recalled to liis capital by a threat- 
ened irruption of Afghans ; Sindia's two principal conunanders, 
after long discord,, attacked each other; Ameer Khan found 
more immediate employment for bis bands in the plunder of 
Joudhpore, and the Pindarce leaders quarrelled among tliem- 
selves. The cloud was completely dispersed hy the brilliant 
success of General Ochterlony, to which we now tom. 

Operedoos diMsioD of General Ochterlony was destined 

oeDerai Ociiter to ditilodige thc Goorkhas from the territories they 
jaar, MM-ia acquired on the higher Sutlege, the defence 

of which was entrusted to the gallant Umur Sing, and the 
ablest of the Qoorkha commondei^ was thus pitted against 
the ablest of the English generals. The scene of operations 
was a wild and rugged region, presenting sucoessir® lines of 
mountains, rising l^e steps one above another, to the loftiest 
peaks of the Himalaya. It was broken up by deep gle^Sr 
and covered with thick forests, and still further protected 
hy numerous stockades, and by sU forts on points almost in* 
accessible. It would not hav© \)ecii easy to imagine a mom 
difficult field for military operation^ The General iiad formed 
a correct estimate of the bold character of his opponent, and 
of the advantages which he enjoyed hy his positions, and in 
a spirit of high enterprize, tempered wkh sound judgment, Iio 
proceeded towards his oltjeet hy cautious, yet sure, steps. He 
did not disdain to copy ^o tacUca of the Goorkhas, and erect 
stockades to protect isolated detachments, which saved mapy 
of them from being overpowered, though other genoraN i'’ere 
disposed to condemu the device as a confession of weaknes’’- 
Having crossed the plain from Loodiana, he entered the hilU 
and encamped on the let November before the fort of Nala* 
gur, where he received intcUigence of thc disaster at Kalimga 
and the death of General Gillespie. But he had wisely 
brought on the whole of Iiis battciing train, which lo 
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to play on tlie fort for thirty hours, when the commander 
surrendered it, and the campsugn opened auspiciously by the 
capture of an impoi^ant fortress, with the loss of only one 
Euroj,>ean soldier. It would be wearisome to enter into any 
detail of the operations of tho next five months, during- which 
the gallantry of the British troops was matched by the heroic 
valour of the Goorkhas, and the strategy of British engineers 
was repeatedly foiled by the tact and resolution of Umur 
Sing. The service was the most arduous in which the Com- 
pany’s army had ever been engaged in India, At the eleva- 
tion of more than five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, at the most inclement season of the year, amidst falls of 
snow, sometimes of two days’ continuance, the pioneers were 
employed in blasting rocks and opening roads for the eighteen- 
pounders, and men and elephants were employed day after 
day in dragging them up those Alpine heights. The energy of 
tho General, and the sublime character of the warfare, kinged 
the enthusiasm of the army. By a series of bold and skilful 
manceuvres every height was at length surmounted, and 
every fortress save one captured, and on the 15th April "Dmur 
Sing found himself confined to tho fort of llalown, situated 
on a mountain ridge, witba steep declivity nf two thousand 
feet on two sides. The next day TJmur Sing assaulted the 
British works with bis whole force, under the direct command 
of hia ablest general, who, on leaving the Goorkha camp 
directed both his wives to prepare for suttee, as he had 
determined to conquer or fall. He fell covered with rounds, 
and General Ochterlony ordered his body to be wrapped in 
shawls and delivered to his master. His wives sacrificed 
themselves on tlie funeral pile the next day. The Goorkha 
army was obliged to retire, with the loss of five hundred men. 
But the feeling of exultation occasioSed by this victory was 
damped by the loss whidi the army soon after sustained in 
the death of Lieutenant Lawfle, of the engineers, a young 
officer of tho highest professional zeal, penetration, and 
promise, to whom, as field engineer, the General had been 
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more indebted for llic rucco'sb of liis operations than to any 
other odicer. Tho n hofc army went info niotirnlnff for him. 

Information reached llic fleneraVe camp soon 

r»t! «f AImor» . . . ... . • „ 

— nimni»r<f after of tiio occopation of Almora. 1 his province 
Miiuirjs. isj» formed flic centre of the Nepal conquests west* 
ward, and Lord Hastings considereil that the reduction of it 
would greatly facilitate the o|A*rations against Dmur Sing, by 
cutting off his communications with the capital. As no re* 
gij)ar troops could be spared for this service. Colonel Gardner, 
an ofllecr of great nicrlL who had been in the Mahratta ser- 
vice, was directed to raise some irregular corps in Bundle- 
hiind. These raw levies, under their cuterpriziDgcommandcr, 
entered the province, and sftecilUy cleared it of the Goorhhas. 
The capital fell on tho 27th April to Colonel Nicoll-S an ofliccr 
of tho regular scrricc', who was sent with a largo force to 
complete tho work which Colonel Gardner had begun. The 
Goorkha force at Slulowu was thus isolated, and deprived of all 
hope of reinforcement, which led the Goorklia ofilcors to Intrent 
UmiwSing to make terms with General Ochterlony, but the 
stem old chief spurned tlieir adxicc, and tho great body of his 
troops passed over to the KnglUIi. He himself tetired Into tlio 
fort witli about two hundred men, erho still clung to his for- 
tunes, but when the English batlcrica were about to open, he 
felt unwilling to sacrifice in a forlorn conflict the Ii\c8 of the 
brave men who had generously adhered to him to the last, and 
accepted the terms offeretl to liim, thus coding.the whole of 
the conquests whicli the Nepalese had made west of 
Kalee, General Ochterlony allowed him to inarch out with 
his arms and accoutrements, liU colours, two guue, and all hiS’ 
personal property, “in consideration of the skill, bravery, aud 
fidelity with which he had defended the countiy commiltcd to 
liis charge.” The same lionouraUe terms Wcio likewise 
granted by General Ochterlony to Ids sou, who had. defended 
Jytuk for foiu- months ^jrmnst Genera] Alarliudell. The 
Goorkha soldiers did not liesltato to take seivice under the 
Company's colours. They were formed into three regi- 
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nirnts nnd no BCiwys li-xvc evermaniYc^tcI {,'Tra(cr loyalty or 
valour. 

Tlic dWonifilnre of (heir nl.lo't p'nrral nnil tlio 

notftii* ... ... . . 1 

«n7«ifn. »aj lo-»< 01 thrir «««( rahni<k‘ cnnqnt-it^ t«jok n^ay 

**'*■ from tho Council of rr‘K<‘‘>0' Caliirntl'^ all omi* 
fiilonco ia their mountain fa^lncs'-f, and jmliin'*! Ihi'tn to »iio 
for poaco. Tlie cniulitioM pto|)0>-etl liv I/inl Hn^tinjrN wir»*, 
th.at th<>y eliOuM all c).ain)<i on the hill mji« of 

tho Kalce, cc*lo the belt of low !an<li doiiomitmt*-*! the tewr?, 
restore tlio torritoiy of Sikkim north of Ilciifpil, niid nsa-ivc a 
Ilrili«h IlesiJent. To the relinquishmi-nt of llie frrurr tho 
GoorkhaanutiirostcdpTOfttcr iejnj}^anco tIi.anovrn to the resi- 
dcncc of a BritMi Teiiros*>ntativc at tho court. Tho rvvcmio 
derived from these lands, though amnll, wa? imj-ortant to a 
poor Plate; some of tho most valuable jagtvrs !t> th'-m wtro 
iicld by tho members of the regency, and I/onl lln.siltigj» 
therefore reduced hU demand to a |*ortiou of this territory. 
The negoriatiens were at length brought to a close, ami the 
Ooorkha commissioners came down to Segowlro and pigned the 
treaty on the 2nd T)«s:oml«cr, omler on cngageinent tliat tho 
ratification of it by tho regency elionid Ijo dolivcrrsl witlu'n 
fifteen days. Tiio treat;* was duly signeil by the Covcninr- 
General in Caiaitta, andta royal aahito was fired in honour of 
tlio peace; but it was pa'matnre. Umur Sing and his 
had arrived at Catinandoo, and urgoil the chiffa atill to confide 
their fortunes to tlufr swords, todisjmto every inch of monntab 
territory, and, if driven from it, to retiro to tho Ijord'-rs r{ 
China. Acting under, thia advice, tho council dflcrcJmd to 
•rejoct the treaty, and sent an on\*oy to announce th'-r 
tion to contimie the war. At tho same thno they *~T>rT 
effort to collect their military resources, and to f rJr 
passes. Lord Ifastings.on his part, ff;>are<l LOj-ai* 
decisive blow at tho capital before the rains \fi 

effective force of 20,000 men tJas rapid/r , . 

trusted to the command of SirDavid Otht'-ri’-rv, t vl i> •#-* 

mediately been created a baronet. »f'-'r«'* 



and approaching the first pass^ on the 10th Fehniary, 1816, ho 
found that the works of the Goorkhas were altogether unassail- 
able. But Captain Pickersgiil, of the qup,iterma9ter-generar8 
department, had discovered a route to the left which, though 
incomparably difficult, would enable the general to turn the 
flank of the enemy. The enterprize was the boldest effort in 
the whole coarse of this mouataio waifare, but it proved 
completely successful, and at once decided the issue of the 
campaign. During the night of the 14th F^ebruary General 
Ochterlony marched in dead silence through a narrow ravine, 
where twenty men might have arrested a whole army. By 
seven in the morning the Choorea heights, to the west of the 
enemy’s position, were gained without any resistance. There 
the foree bivouacked for two days witbont food or shelter, 
while the other detachments were brought up. The General 
then advanced to Mukwanporc, within fifty miles of Catman* 
doo, where the Goorkhas made a stand, bat were complefely 
defeated. This blow took away from the regency all conceit 
of fighting ; the treaty was sent down in bot haste wdth the 
red seal attached to it, and peace was finally concluded on the 
2nd March, 1816. 

Semartionuie The Nepal wav, thuagh waged in a difficult 
*«, isiff. region, and prolonged fer eighteen montlis, was 
managed with such singular economy as to add only fif^'-fo^f 
lacs of rupees to the public debt. The Goorkhas were not only 
the most valiant, but the most humane ffies we had ever en- 
countered in India, and they also proved to be the most faith- 
ful to their engagements. Unlike other Indian treaties, that 
which was made in 1816 has never been violated, and the 
Goorkhas, instead of taking advantage of our esigencies in tho 
mutiny of 1857, sent a large force to assist in quelling it. Tb"* 
hanen region which "rfas the scene of this deadly conflict 
of 1815 baa proved an invaluable acquisition to tho empire. 
It has furnished tutca/w Ban&taria at Simla and llussoorw, 
at Landour and Nynee-thal, where the rulers of British India 
are enabled to recruit Ihmr strength during the boat of sum- 
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mer, as tbe Mogul emperors were wont peitodicallyto ex- 
change the feverish lemperature of Agra and Delhi for the 
delicious climate of Caslimere. The distance between Cal- 
cutta and Simla is abridged by a rail, and a thousand miles are 
now traversed with greater speed than a hundred in the days 
of Akbar and Jehangeer ; while the electric telegraph, which 
conveys messages to the extremities of the empire in a few 
minutes, gives a character of ubiqmtytotlie Government while 
sojourning in the bills. 

lasuTTCction at The Nepal War cJosed on the 5th March, 1816, 
BiTcmy, iai«. and the Pindaree war commenced on the 16th 
October in the following year. The infennediato period was 
not, however, a season of tranquillity. Two military operations 
were forced on Governmeut ia the north-west provinces, 
which, though of comparatively mmor importance, enabled 
Lord Hastings to assure the Court of Directors, who were 
importunate for the reduction of the army, that “our own 
pciSscssioDS were not precisely as secure as an estate in York- 
shire.” To relieve the pressure on tbe finances, it was resolved 
to impose a house-tax for the support of tbe municipal police 
ou certain of the great towns, and, among others, on Bareilly, 
the capital of Rohilcund.^ The rate was to be assessed by 
each ward, and the er^nditure controlled by the towns- 
men. It was by no means oppressive in amount, the highest 
sum being only four rupees a-year, and the lowest class being 
altogether exempted from it. But a house-tax was an inno- 
vation not sanctioned by custom or tradition, and a spirit of 
opposition was roused, agjunst it among those who w/llingly 
•submitted to the anomalous but ancient system of town 
duties. The Eofaillas, the most turbulent of the Afghan 
colonists in India, deternuned to resist it. The magistrate, on 
entering Bareilly to arrange the deta»l3 of the assessment with 
rile principal' mha^A'ant's, was assauhtf i>y a mo6 excited 6y 
the noofly, or chief priest, andflobligcd to order bis guard to 
clear the way, whon three of their numb’er, together with six 
or seveu of the inhabitants, were killed and wounded. They 
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were regarded as martyrs by the populace, and the exaspera- 
tion became intense. Ale^Qgers were despatched to the 
neighbouring toAvn of Hampoora, which was the general resort 
of large bodies of Afghan adventurers,^ who streamed down 
annually from their own barren mnuntaius to seek military 
service among the various princes of India. From Rampoora 
and other towns leinforccmente weie drawn to Bareilly during 
the liight, and in tiie inommg five or six thousand fanatics 
were found to be assembled under the green flag of the pro- 
phet. Happily the imlilaiy force of Government had algo 
been augmented at the same lime, and in the severe conflict 
which ensued no fewer than four hundred of the insurgents 
were killed and a greater number wounded, but the whole body 
was dispersed. Had the result been diffesent the whole pro- 
riuce of Rohi'lcund would have immediately risen in rebelhon, 
and Ameor Khan, a Roliilla by birth, who was encamped at 
the time witliin a few marches of Agra with 12,000 Eohillas 
under his standard, would not bave allowed the opportunitj’ 
Hstrai, 1817. to shp. This evciit evinced the impolicy of al* 
lowing the great landholders in the adjacent Dooah, or country 
lying betweca the Jumna and the Ganges, to continue to 
garrison their castles with a large l^ody of military retainers, 
as they had done when the province belonged to Sindia. 0*^® 
of these zemindars, Dyaram, a Jaut, and a relative of the raj® 
i)f Bhurtpore, had been permitted to retain his estates and his 
fortress of Ilatras, on the borders of Roliilcund. He had 
already presumed to levy contiibntions On the country, aud 
to give shelter to thieves and robbers ; apd he now proceeded t£> 
exclude every servant of the Government from his to^vn, and. 
to interrupt the process of the courts. His fort, which was 
consiclercid one of the strongest in the country, was surrounded 
by a ditch a huudied an4 twenty-five feet broad and eighty- 
five feet deep. It had becu placed in a state of compld'^ 
repair, and strengthened by the adoption gf all the improve 
ments made by tiie Government engineers in the adjacent 
fort of Allyghur. Ho and a neighbouring zemindar, cquuHj 
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lufracfory, were able at nay time to assemble a force of 30,000 
mem Lord Hasting deemed it important that this baronial 
castle should no longer bid us defiance, and ordered up an 
orenvhelnung force, toother \rith such an array of mortars 
— his favourite Aveapon — aa ootliing coidd possibl}’ •withstand. 
Oa the 1st Idarch, 1817, forty-fivo mortars and three breach- 
ing batteries began to play on the fort, but the garrison gal- 
lantly stood this storm of shot and shell for fifteen hours, ‘At 
length, however, the great magazine blew up with a concus- 
sion w’hich was felt at Agra, thirty miles distant, and which 
destroyed half the garrison and nearly all the buildings.*. 
Dyaram made bis escape with a few borsemen. Tlie com- 
plete reduction of ono of the strongest fortresses in Ilin- 
dostan in a few hours, not only secured tbo ready submission 
of the contumacious zemindars iu tho Dooab, but created a 
salutaty impression throughout India, and doubtless contri- 
buted to tho success of the ensuing campaign. Ilatras is 
now a peaceful railway station. 


CI1AF5EU XSTII. 

TRASSACnOXS WITH KATIVE PRCfCES, 1814 — 1817. PIKDAUEB 
AND MAIlnATTA WAK, 1817. 

^ Tjib policy of Lord 'Wellesley b’ad bceri stead- 

darert, U14— fastly repudiated by Ibe Court of Directors, but 
tho wisdom of it was amply vindicated by the 
desolation which followed its abandonment. It was under 
the operation of their princiide of non-intervention that tho 
power of the Patans and the Pindarecs ^ew up to maturity, 
and became the scourge of Central India. Ameer Khan, the 
Patan freebooter, bad graduallji established a substautivo 
power, but the predatory element was always predominant 
in it. His army was more cflBdent than that of any native 
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prince of the time, and received a fixed rate of pay, ivlM 
however, was seldom disborscd with regnlanty. It was wti. 
mated at not less tta 10.000 foot and « •«»» 
powcrfol artillerj. It nrasliio game to . 

from princes and states, and 1.0 moved abont rvitl. a 
appliances for the siege of the towns whi rcsi 
demands. The object of the Pindarces was ‘ 

indiscriminate plunder, and they swept throng i lo 

with such rapidity as to mate it impossillo to 

movements, or to overtake their detachments. *V!. 
for example, ^va 9 asBembled in luistc to protcc 
and the towns on the Ganges from their approa ’, 
already effected their object, and turned off to ^ 

were ravaging the western coast. ^Vb^le prepara i 
made to expel them from Ouzerat, they had crossc 
Insula and were laying waste the opposite coast. * 
argument employed by Sir George Barlow in dc on 
neutral policy, ‘that the disorders it might engen ,j 

prove a safeguard for the Company’s dominions, la ^ 
utterly fallacioufl. It was found lliat when tho 
seething with the elements of anarchy, was 
over, it was tho'ip who had tho freatest stake in o 
were exposed to the greatest risk- w?ni. 

litrtwfnutigoj One of the latest acts of Lord Jlintos a 

-ISIS. Ctiuct of Dinxiors the iictossity of wlop 
evtcnshc and vigorous system of measures for 
Sion of the Pindaa-c lionlcs. Lord .Hastings, on “’J 
in India, found 50,000 Piiidaiws and Patans m the R • 
India, subsisting entindy by plunder, and csten in . 
ravages over on area ns birge ns Kiiglaml, on ^ 
earliest nets was td |M)iiit out to tho Court, »n 
ftrongi-r than that of bis predecessor, the j,.anco 

of this pnxlatory jxiwcr. He even went so far ns o - 
the opinion that tho affaira of the Company could not p i 
until their Government became 'the head of alcaguccm 
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every potver in India, and was placed in a poaition to direct its ' 
entire strength against the distnrbers of the public peace. But 
such a course of policy 'was systematically opposed by the two 
membersof his Council. ^The senior, Mr. Edmonstone, was one 
of the most eminent of the Company’s servants, and combined 
talent of a very high order with an afflaence of official experi- 
ence, but he lacked the higher endowments of the statesman. 
He had filled the office of political secretary dnring the admini- 
stration of Lord Wellesley Trith great distinction, and was 
generally understood to have given a cordial support to his 
comprehensive •news. During the government of Lord Miuto 
be was the oracle of the Conncil chamber ; but, having now 
taken his seat at the Board, and become responsible for the 
measures of Government, his habitual caution induced him to 
incline to the policy of Sir George Barlow, when he perceived 
flio intention of Lord Hastings to subvert it, and he repro- 
bated the extension of our political alliances and relations. 
His colleague, Mr, Dowdeswcll, had all the nanow-minded 
prejudices of Sir Georg© Barlow^ without a tithe of his abili- 
ties. The Court of Directors still clung to their cherished 
policy of non-intervention, and in reply to the despatch of 
Lord Hastings of the 29th September, prohibited him “ from 
engaging in plans of gcncpil confederqcy, and of uffensive 
operations against the Pindarees, either with a view to their 
utter extirpation, or in antidpation of expected danger.” 
They enjoined him to •undertake nothing which might em- 
broil them with Sindia ; they forbade any change in the exist- 
ing sj’stem of political reI^|tjoas, and directed him to maintain, 
witli ns little deviation as possible, the course of policy 
prescribed at the close of the Mahratta war. They directed 
him, moreover, to reduce the strength of the army, and make 
every measure conducive to the promoti^Si of.economy. This 
coramnnication was more than six months on the way, and did 
not reach India before Apnl, 1816.'* 

PropoKd »m- prevent the irruption of the Pindarees into 
\Dta tinx the Deccan, Lord lutings endeavoured to form a 
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against the other. Lord Hastings, disgusted with this perfi- 
dious conduct, ordered that his envoy should be distoisscd 
without an audience when he next made hie appearance at 
Delhi. The miscamage of this project, however vexattcms at 
the time, saved the honour of the Company’s Government, as 
a despatch was soon after received from the India House 
positively forbidding the Governor-General to contract the alh- 
ance, or indeed to adopt any measure which might giro 
umbrage to Sindia. 

Affjisofpooiui, To turn to the progress of events at Poona- 
i8oa-i8i4. Bajee Rao, the last of the Peshwas, though not 
defident in a certain land of ability, bad none of the talents 
for govenunent wlilch bad more or Jess distinguished his an- 
cestors. For the success of his schetoes he aiwt^s depended 
cm the spirit of intrigue, which was his ruhog passion through 
life, and no dependence could ever be placed on his roost solcnin 
assurances. He was the slave of avarice and of superstition* 
In the course of ten years be bad succeeded, by Incessant esto^ 
tion and extreme parshnony, in amassing treasure to the extent 
of iive CTorea of rupees, but he was lavish to extravagance w 
the support of brahtmng and temples, and his timo was spent 
in constant pilgrimages. In tbe^ tours he was always acern- 
paoied by a golden image of ^shnoo in a state palankceO) 
surrounded by a mimcrous and espensivo staff of priests, 
and escorted by a guard of his choicest troops. The viokut 
death of the Peshwa, Harayun Kao,»a brahmin, was univer- 
sally attributed to his father Raghoba ; and to absolve hk 
family from the guilt of this impio,ns deed, he fed a hundred 
thousand brahmins, and planted a hundred thousand maxgo* 
trees around Poona. After baving absorbed tho estates ‘■f 
many minor chiefs, he turned his attention in 1812 to tbc 
great feudatories of> the Mahratta empire, denominated the 
southern j.agecrdars, — most of tlicm of gre.iter antiquity tb^ 
his own house, — whom hc^had long regarded with a rapacioua 
eye. INTjco united they were aUo to bring 20,000 men into 
the field, and might at any time har-e created a revolution 
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Poona, but for the presence of the subsidiary force. The 
eminent services •which they rendered to General Wellesley in 
1803 had given them a strong dmm on the British Government, 
OD which they presumed bo far as to relax in their allegiance 
to the Peahwa, and refuse him their stipulated contingents 
•when required to repel the Pindarees, The Resident was 
obliged to interfere, hut the settlement which he dictated 
was nnsatisfactory to both parties, inasmuch as it bound 
the jageerdars to do homage to their h’ege lord, and guar« 
anteed their possessions against his cupidity. 

Tnmijnkjee, Ahout the year 1813, one Trimbukjee, who 
isis-iaia eventually became the cause of the Peshwa’s 
min, began to rise to notice at his court. He was originally a 
spy, but by his intelligence and energy, and not less by pan- 
dering to his master’s vices, acquired a complete ascendency 
over bis mind. Trimbuhjee, on his part, manifested such 
servile devotion to the Peshwo, as to assure Mr. Elphinstone, 
the Resident at Poona, that be was ready even to kill a cow at 
his bidding. He entertained an inveterate am'mosity towards 
the British, and was incessantly urging Bajee Kao to shake off 
their alliance, and re-assert the andent power, and revive the 
policy, of the Mahratta ct^pire. It was under his inflnence 
that the general confederqty against the Company’s Govern- 
ment was orgam'sed in 1815. His next device •was to esta- 
blish the ascendency of his master at tbo Gnzerat court. The 
Peshwa had claims on that elate, extending back for half a 
century, which, with the accumulation of interest, amomted 
to three crores of rupees. The lease of the dlitrkt of 
•Wimedabad, which the Peshwa had given to the Gcctwa- 
for ten years, was about to expire, and he was anx>ui* to ob- 
tain a renewal of it. The Guickwar deputed Hs ei>: c^lster 
Gnngadhur Shastree, to Poona, to settle tlw 
questions, hut sucli was the univerail dread c-I Tri2.^1-jeo's 
violence, that the Shastree would not Tei-cr* cxi xU ioamev 
without a safe conduct from the licsidcuil rwyntion at 
Poona was nngracions, and be ws.t tj- jl^tnal 
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evasions and obstructions. The renewal of the lease of 
Abmedabad was peremptorily refused, and it was bestowed 
on Trimbnkjee, who was also introduced to Mr. Elphinstone 
as the Peshwa’e chief minister. Tlie Shasttee, seeing no 
prospect of the success of his mission, determined, with the 
concurrence of Mr. Elphinstone, to return to Baroda. The 
Peshwa and his favourite, on hearing' of this intention, imme- 
diately changed their tactics, and spared no pains to win Mm 
over to their interests. Trimbnkjee flattered him with the 
assurance that Bajee Rao had conceived so high an opinion 
of his talents, that he was about to confer on him an office of 
great dignity at Poona, and as a proof of his sincerity, to offei" 
hU own sUter-m-law in marriage to the Shastree’s son. The 
Shastreo was induced by this cozenage to agiee to a compro- 
aiis© of all his master’s claims for lands yielding seven lacs of 
lupoes a-year. This bargmn might have been advantageous, 
considering that the Peshwa, in addition to the arrear of 
three crores, claimed an annual tribute of twenty-five lacs cf 
rupees, but it was made without the consent of Mr. EIpMu* 
atone or the Guickwar, both of whom at once repudiated it 
Marierofths -4^1 auspi'cious day had been selected by tho 
Shttiree, ISIS astrologcxB, aud the most ^lendid preparations had 
been made for the nuptials, but (he Shastree, on hearing tli-it 
his royal master rejected the settlement, requested that 
they miglit be at once suspended. He had already given 
great offence to the Peshwa by refusing to allow his wife 
to visit the palace, where she must have been witness to 
scenes of revolting debauchery, but the interruption of the 
wedding, which humiliated the Peshwa in the eyes of Ms 
subjects, was considered an tmpaidonable insult, which notliioS 
but the blood of tlie Shastree could expiate. The Pesiiwa 
proceeded on pilgrimr-ge to Pundeipore, and (be Shastree, 
though warned of bis danger, was ao infatuated as to accom- 
pany him. To throw himvolf his guard, the most cordial 
communicatioDs wore maintauiedwithhim, and he was induced, 
by the repeated importunity of Trimbukjee, to pay his devo- 
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tious after desk at the shrine. On hU return, he vras over- 
taken at a distance of three liandrcd yanls from the temple, 
by the assassins of the Minktcr and cut to pieces. The murder 
of a brahmin of the highest caste, ami, moreover, a Shastrcc, 
renowned for his sacred learning, tn a holy city, at the period 
of a pilgrimage, and in the ynmediatc precincts of the temple, 
Glled the Mahratta conjnanily with horror and dismay. But 
the victim was also the minister of a British ally, and had 
proceeded to the court of PooJia, under the guarantee of the 
British Resident, who determined folose no time in vnndicating 
the honour of his Govemment. Sir. Elphlnstono returned to 
Poona, in haste from the caves of Ellora, wliich he was 
at the time employed in exploring, and instituted a rigid 
enquiry into all the circtjmstanccs counected with the assassi- 
nation. The guilt of Trimbukjee was established beyond all 
question, and ilr. Elphinstonccalled on the Peshwa to place him 
under arrest, and eventually to giro him up. The demand 
was strenuously resisted by Bajee Rao, who bog:m to levy . 
troops, and to sound the other ^lahmtta poweru to ascertaio 
how far he could depend on their aid, if ho broke with the 
British Govemmeat. Sindia’s reply was disguised under the 
form of a banker’s letter : “ This banking house is the Naek’s 
(the Peshwa’s) j while your House is in want of cash (troops), 
you must submit to the importunity of creditors (the Company). ‘ 
The 2faek ought to go about some time on pilgiimage, but let 
him write a bill in hl^ own hand, and whatever money is 
required shall be sent.” The Pesbwa was lialf inclined to 
make common cause with his favourite and minister, whom he 
could not surrender withdot incurring obloquy, and to raise 
• the standard of the Mahratta empire. But Mr. Elphinstonc 
had taken the precaution of calling up troops to the capital ; 
the Peshwa’s natural cowardice overcame every other feel- 
ing, and Trimbukjee was made over to him on the 25th 
September, 1815, op condiUon thrjt liis life should be spared. 
He was conveyed to the fort of Tannah, where he freely 
admitted the murder of the Sliastree to the British ofBccrs, 
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but assured them that he had not acted without his master’s 
orders. 

Lord Has tint's Lord Hastio^ returned to Calcutta bom its 

Bcauno^nto^de North Wcst towaids the‘cIose of 1815, and on 
Court. 1815 the 1st December placed on record an elaborate 
minute, drawn up from the notes of Sir. Wetcalfe, in which he 
pointed out in atronger langua^ than he had before employed, 
the increasing dangers ansingfrom the growth of the Pindaree 
power, and the urgent necessity of active measures to suppress 
it. To effect this object he proposed a genera! system of 
alliances, under tho guarantee of the British Government, 
a complete revision of our relatione with the native powers, 
and a new settlement of the ifahratta dominions. The chid 
objection of the Court of Directors to any vigorous effort to root 
out the Pindarces, was the dread of irritating the Mahrattas 
generaKy, and Sindia in particular. But Lord Hastings d/d 
not hesitate to assure them that *‘tf there was no choice left, 
he should prefer an immediate war with the llahrattaa, for 
which we should be fully prepared, to an expensive eystcni of 
defence, against a consomiog predatory warfare, carried on 
clandcsiinelybytheMahrattapowcr8,waBtingourresource8, till 
tliey might See a practicable oppprtunityof coming to an opea 
rupture." hir. Ldmoostone and ,Mr. Dowdeswell questioKcd 
the existence of any such Iiostiie feeling among the llahratta 
princes, and opposed the formation of any new aHiances; tho 
plan was therefore submitted to the home authorities, without 
Piadsm irrup- theh concurrence. IVhile this minute was on its 
son, IS15-16 England, the nei^ssity of some immeili^t® 

effort to curb the Pindarces was rendered the more imperativo 
by their increasing audacity. The rfassera festival, wlien 
plan of the campeuga was nsually^ organised, was celebrated in 
1815 at Nimaur, the ftead-qtiartcra of the great Pindaree leader 
Clieetoo, by a larger a.sfrcmblage than had ever been collected 
hdvre, 7hff Cmipsnys thrntencs bad hiiherio been unmo- 
lested, owing to the couataot, vigotous, and active preparations 
oI Government, but at the suggestion of the hfahratta princes, 
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tlie depredations of the Pindarcc* were now to bo especially 
directed a^inst them, and the domimons of the Xizara. On 
the 14th October, a body of 8,000 predatory liorso crossed tho 
Norbudda, and swept tlirocgh the Nizam's territories as far 
south as the Kistna, and returned to Nimaiir so richly laden 
with booty, that it was found necessary to invito merchants 
from all quarters to purchase it- This extra'ordinary success 
brought ad^htvonal crowds to their standard, and a secosnl 
and larger expedition, consisting of 23,000 Pindarees, crostiocl 
the Nerbudda in February. Ono large divi«iori poured down 
ou the Northern Sircars, sacked tho civil station of Guntoor 
on the Coromandel coast, and for ten days plundered the 
villages around with perfect impunity. Trcoj-is and arms were 
despatched from Calcutta to HlasuVipatam by sea, in all ha«to, 
but thePiudarces had disappeared before their arrival; indeed, 
they moved with such rapidity, that it would have been ns 
impossible to overtake them as a flight of locusf*. Oflicers 
were subsequently appointed by Government to ascertain the 
injury they had inflicted on tho country, aud it was found that 
in the Company’s territories alone three linndrcd and thlrty- 
iiine villages had been jduDdered, aud many of them burnt, ono 
hundred and eighty-two j>er|ons put to death, five hundred 
wounded, and three thousand sixhundred subjected to torture, 
while tholoss of projierty exceeded twenty -five lacs of rupees. 
The inhabitants had not seen tho smoko of an enemy’s camp 
for fifty years. Ever sJlico Clive had annexed tho Northern 
Sircars to the Company’s territories in 17C5, the people liad 
felt that they were living under the protection of a power 
wlioKc name was a sufficient guarantee of safety ; but all 
confidence was now extinguished, and they Ixjgan to d<=‘sert 
their villages. The atrocities committed by these marauders, 
and the refinement of cruelty they piactSed on their victims, 
ivere tlnis vividly described by life. Cauniug : — “ Eapiue, 
murder in all its shapes, torture, rape, and conflagration, were 
not rare aud accidental occurrences in their progress, hut tho 
uniform object of every enterprize. There were instaucca 
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■where the ■n-hole female population of a village precipitated 
themselves into the veils as tho only refuge from these bnita 
and harbaroua spoilers ; whcie, at their approach, fatljera o 
families suiroiinded their own dwellings with fuel, and pens le^ 
■with their childieu in the flames kindled hy their own hand'i. 
No previous invasion of the Pindarecs had been so sjs!c- 
niatically diiocte'd against tho Compajiy’s dominions, or i«r- 
petrated with so much audacity. j .j, • 

The success of this expedition manifcBtcd (fie 
groat importance of obtaining the co-ojeration oi 
the raii of Nagpore, through whose terntones 
the Pindarces passed on crossing the Ner 'U' a. 
Tho raia had steadily resisted every proposal of a sul^idiaiy 
ttllianco, hut Lis death on tJie 22Dd hlarcli, 181C, opened 
favourahlo op[*ortuuUy of obta'iniDg it. lie was suc^' e 7 
his son Persajee, nearly forty years of age, himd, paNici , on 
Buuk into a state of complete idiotcy. His nephew, known 
the history of India as Appa Sahib, was recognised as rejjcii . 
but was opposed by a powerful faction, both , 

in the zenana. Ifo found ft impossible to maintahi his f®" ‘ 
without foreign assistance, but, instead of invoking the 
of Siudia or IlolUar, or one tlio rindarco leaders, ftu}’ 
whom would have been hnt too b.appy to liastcti to hi* ^ | 

niid thus toobbain a substanlial fooling atNagpore, ho '‘['I' 

to Jlr. Jenkins, tho Resident, and offered to concludo 
fiidiary alliance his undo had rejected, ’on coudilion of 
tiio 6Up[)ort of the British authorities. Lord Ilastings 
embraced a proposal which would place the resources o e ^ 
IKSro at his di^iw-^al, and enable Win to plant a nritisJi 
tlio Nurbudd.v. A treaty was aooorduigly 
27th 5ila>, which i.ro\ideil that a force of C.OOO infantr}^ 
regiment of cavalry* togctlicr willi a duo proportion of 
should bo Mibddiocd by the Nagporo stato, at . 

Be\en lacs and a-h.iU of rujices a-year. 
latCHl that the raja sljould engage in no foreign ncgo 
■without the concurrence of tho British Government, to 
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likewise all ^Efereuces with foreiffo princes were to be sub- 
mitted. The Nagpore ministers earnestly pleaded for the 
insertion of a clause i)robibiting the slaughter of kiiie in the 
Nagpore territories, but it was distinctly rejected, as a similar 
request bad been refused to Sindia’s envoys twelve years 
before. “Thus have I been enabled,” wrote Lord Hastings, 
“to effect 'what lias been fruitlessly laboured at for twelve 
years. Sindia’s designs on Nagpore, as well as the Pesbwa’s, 
are defeated, and the interception of the Pindarees is rendered 
certain.” Soon after, orders arrived from England, revoking 
the permission which had been formerly given to conclude this 
alliance; but it arrived too late to do any mischief. 

Att» f<d ^ chapter it has been stated that in 

«tllsni.e with 1805 Sir George Barlow repudiated the engage- 
j«rpor», 1818 jnejit gf j jg afford protection to Jeypore» 
and abandoned it to spoliation. The Court of Directors ap- 
pioved of this decision, but they appear subsequently to have 
felt some degree of compunction at this sacrifice of BritisJi 
honour and of the welfare of Jeypore, and in December, 1813, 
gave their sanction to the renewal of the alliance with that 
state. The Nepal war, which occurred soon after, rendered 
it advisable to postpone the* execution of those instmetions. 
Meanwhile, Ameer Khan and his freebooters, having drained 
Joudlqiorc, entered Jeypore, and laid siege to tlie capital, 
with tlie intention of cpmpleting the reduction of the state. 
The laja despatched a vakeel to Sir. Metcalfe, at Delhi, to 
implore bis interposition, and Lord Hastings, availing himself 
of the warrant of the Court of Directors, determined to con- 
clude the alliance, and receive Jeypore under British protec- 
tion. Mr. Ednionsione and Mr. DowdeswcU strenuously 
opposed this measure, but Mr, Seton, 4he third member of 
Council, concurred with Lord Hastings, and enabled him to 
carry out his [ilansby his own casfihgvoto. Mr. Metcalfe was 
then instructed to entertain the raja’s application. Two 
armies, each 0,000 strong, were ordered to assemble in the 
neighbourhood of Muttra to support this resolution, and to 
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cspel the or Mte, '''>». 

Sttep-tedly “ *j to nSTp 

cla.ms open it, the four *» 

Peehwo, the Gmehtpar. and the Bhons ay, 

take up Btratcgie posiUona m the south. 

aaseJed fell httle short of al™- 

cavalry, and tvaa BuBctent to crush ^th 

ought arise, hut the raja of Jeypore 

the Company almost, if not altogether, a 

the eitactions of Ameer Khan, and m the ^ rfies, 

policy carried on negotiations f„„^,‘^liia, 

ineoacing the Patan wilh the weight 

hesaid,!ro had mdy to sign «;» *.s . 
him. The threat tras eSectoal, and Ameer^ ^ 

to avoid a collision with British treopj L’ 

As soon as his relirement had “ p' 'dyanclag 

tcnois, he eadcavoured to evade the ^ ttee- 

new aud preposterous terms. The neg . counter- 

fore, hrokm oft, and aU the miUlary movements 

manded. ^ , , gt brilhant 

Mr. George Canning, oue of the mo 

rf English .talesmen a^pled the * f^ 

ll.a«, ISIS dcut Of the Board of Control in PP"'’ uj 

rvas immediately required to mvestigato ““ jeet 

largest and the most momcnloiB T"®®*'” .„notreiM- 
heen submitted to the Board. Tins ims le previous 

tion of the plans proposed by Lord 7® ' toPiyuces «il' 
month of December for a general system ■ j„ „,Jct 

native powers, under the guarantee of 1 1 P^ fronqn*ty 
to citinguish the Fmfarce contedoraey, p„,eeBioi«- 

to Cental India, and give scenrily to the Bnl.sl P 
It was a bolder scheme M pohey even i. 

Wellesley which had been for ten years taj®' * ^^,„bli,l,. 

Court of Directors: it was nothing '®®® ,l,r„ugho“' 

ment of the universal enpremacy of tho Coinpa y 
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the cootincnt of India. Mr. Canning was new to the Govern- 
ment, and it is, therefore, no matter of surprise that he should 
have been unwilling to assume the responsibility of intro- 
ducing so fundamental a change in the policy of the empiie, 
and have resolved rather to adhere to the existing system, 
which was pronounced the safest, not only by the sage coun- 
sellors in Calcutta, hut by those who might be considered his 
co!istitutional advisers in Leadenhall-street. He accordingly 
drew up a very elaborate and interesting minute, which re- 
viewed the political condition of India, and laid down rules 
for the guidance of the local authorities. It exhibited the 
clearest tokens of his great talent and of his inexperience. 
The Secret Committee, who signed it officially, said they were 
■unwilling to incur the risk of a general war for the uncertain 
purpose of extirpating the Pindarees. They would not 
sanction any extended political and military combinations for 
this object. It was probable that wc might calculate on 
the aid of Sindia to piotect the Company’s dominions from 
their aggressions. Any attempt at this time to establish a 
now system of policy tending to an undue diffusion of our 
power must necessarily interfere with those economical con- 
siderations which It vrus mere than ever incumbent to recom- 
mend. They oven suggested the expediency of improving 
any opportunity which might be presented of treating •with 
any of the Pindareo chiefs, or with the men for delivering up 
their leaders. Such advice kindled the indignation of Lord 
Hastings. “ When the Honourable Committee,” he replied, 
“ suggest the expediency of engaging one portion of .the 
PiTidaree association to destroy another, I am roused by the 
fear that we hare been culpably deficient in pointing out to 
the authorities at homo the brutal and atrocious qualities of 
these ■wretches . . . and I am confident that nothing would 
have been more repugnant to the^eclings of the Honourable 
Committee than the notion that the Government should he 
soiled by a procedure which was to bear the colour of a con- 
fidential intercourse in a common cause with any of these 



gangs.” Bntimmcdbtely after the tonsieWo" 
SS.1.,. of this despatch of the 5*'' 

'«• ning roecivcd intelhgcnco of the “topt o» 

Pindarees on tie Coromandel coast, and the/esolst,on th y 
had spread for ten day. through the Company » 
his vLs underwent an innned.ato “o'! ““P”"” “ti 
Wdlun three weehs 

under his directions, which said • P nf oCfeusire 

discourn^n. plans of general 

operations were not intended to restrain the 

judgment and drscretinn upon “'“““.’’’''f “goiy ef 

on onr temtoncs might be “’""’““'^5 [to a« 

marauders. We think it due to '“'“P „f „„ 

instant in conveying to yon an eiphcil ,„,l,(,riird 

appmhation of any measures which yon may ha e _ 

or undertaken, not only for J 

suing and ohastisiag the invaders. We can no “ ; 

from a vigorous eaertlon of nnlitary power 

the British name and in defence of 'I . j „,et- 

for protection.” The enormities of the , 'I,;,, of 

come even the dread of irritating SM J the 

the India nonse: “ Anyco''""''™ »' „t 

the Pindarees against us or oni- alhes, knowm h 

avowed, would place them m a state of direct 

^ _ The Pindaree expe^tion of 1815-1 C j 

cient to convince Mr. Canning of the n^es 
adopting energetic measures to errtdicate this p ao 
required another season of desolation to convince 
stone and Mr. DowdesweD of the same tnith. Loru ^ 
was confident that the estahlishment of the 
sidiary force at the fords of the Nerbudda '^0“^ ^ 
to intercept the Pindaree^. As the period of the 

swarming approached, Colonel Walker move np f„rro was 

with a body of G.OOO horse and foot; . sjnc » 

soon found to bo utterly unequal to tbe protection 
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hundred and fifty mflcs In extent. The Pindarees pushed 
across in detachments between his posts, one of which was 
ninety miles from its nearest gnpport. A party of 5,000 men 
suddenly crossed the river on his extreme right, within sight 
of his infantry, while his cavalry was posted on the opposite 
flank, and rushed forward with such speed as to baffle all 
pursuit. They fell on the Company’s district of Kimedy, and 
burnt a portion of the town of Ganjam, and, but for the 
presence of a large force which happened to be assembled 
in order to quell a local insurrection, would have laid Jnggun- 
nath and the district of Orissa under contribution. Another 
body laid waste the territories of Nagpore and Hyderabad. 
Such was the audacity which success had oeated in the 
minds of these freebooters that one of the leaders, with a 
band of only fire hundred horse, swept through the Peshwa’s 
dominions, and after having plundered two hundred miles of 
the Malabar coast, returned leisurely up the’ valley of the 
Taptee. Though attacked with some success during their 
progress homewards, the men brought back so rich a booty iu 
their saddles as to give fresh vigour to the predatory spirit. 
The expedition of the season of 181C-17 was the boldest the 
Pindarees had ever undertaken, and it gave rise to the 
gravc'<t consideration^. •With the Nagporo subsidiary force 
gimrdiiig tJjo passages of the Hcrbndda, 23,000 Pindarees 
had succeeded in crossing it with ca^e. Independently 
of till) Nizam’s reforlned contingent and of tho Poona brigade, 
no fewer than 32,000 men belonging to tho Company’s and 
King’s force had been «?tationed to guard the country between 
\h8 Kistna and the Toombuddra, but the Pindarees had 
nevertheless «la.shed through the Peninsula .and across it, and 
plundered both coasts. Itwas true that they suffered severely 
on two occasions, when hlajor McBowell and Jlajor Lush* 

of those officers was a happy contingency, and not owing to 
tho efficiency of the defensive measures which had been 
adopted, which, while they proved totally abortive, occa« 
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fiioaed aa amount of expenditure exceeding the largest calco- 
lations of the coat of a more energetic policy. These reflec- 
Detenmnitioa tions brought the Council jound to the views of 
um D«^^r. Hastings 5 and on the 16th December, while 
the pcnnissiTO despatch of the Court of Directors 
•was coming round the Cape, it was unanimously resolved that 
“the resolution adopted of refraining from any system of 
offensive operations against the Pindarees till the sanction of 
the Court could he received should be abandoned, and that 
vigorous measures for the suppression of the Pindarees had 
become an indispensable object of pnbUc duty.” 
ginii’i season was too far advanced for any such 

fleKrainstion. operations, but preparations were sUently com- 
menced on a large scale to take the held in tbo 
cold season of 1817. latunation was immediately ooni eyed 
to Sindlaof the resolution which had been adopted to extirpate 
the Pindarees, hnd he was required to co-operate in caiTjung it 
out ; but they had agents ui bis camp, and warm partizans 
among his ministers, who laboured to persuade him that with 
their powerfol aid he might hope to bid deSance to the Com- 
pany, and that his own security would bo weakened if ho 
allowed these bands, who were xlmost an integral part of 
Ills army, and ready at any time to fock to his standard to le 
extinguished. . The Findaree vakeels boasted that they would 
oat-do the exploits of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and that fifty 
thousand of their body were ready to crSry fire and sword to 
Calcutta ; but Sindia was not to be misled by this gasconade. 
Assye was yet fresh in his memory. iJIore recently ho had 
seen the Comjxmy triumphant in Xepal ; they had secured IhS 
resources of Nagpore; they had evidently nbandoned tbcir 
neutral policy, and the spint of Lord Wellesley again aniniatc<l 
their com)«els. He was, therefore, induced to pronii^.ld^ 
co-o['eration, though notTritli^nt great reluctance, and only on 
condition that the lands recovered from the Pindarees should 
be transferred to him. Thi-* perfunctory aid was not likely to 
bo of much practical use, but it was important to deprive tho 
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mands, whicli their master’s offences, whatever they mipht be, 
did not, iu their opinion, merit, and which were peculiarly 
grating^ to his feelings ; and they stated that we seemed to 
exact a greater deglee of fidelity to engagements than any 
native prince was able from bis habits to observe. But hlr El- 
phinstone was inflexible, and the treaty was signed without any • 
modification on the 13th Jime. The heavj'penalty thus inflicted 
on the Peshwa for his delinquencies was doubtless tbe most 
rio-orous, perhaps also the most questionable measure of Lord 
Hastings’s administration, and could be justified only on the 
ground of inexorable necessity. It is necessary, therefore, to 
refer to Lord Hastings’ own vindication of his proceedings. 
“ I exacted,” he said, “cessions from him as the penalty of 
his base and profligate attempt to excite a general conspiracy 
against us. These terms were in themselves severe. When, 
howe^'er, they are tuesosured by the magnitude of the injury 
aimed at us, they will not appear harsh, nor ^ri^ the necoBsity 
of them be doubted, when it is considered that our erpeiience 
has shown tbe impossibility of relying on his most solemn 
professions. We had no choice, consistently with onr security, 
but to cripple him, if we left him on the throne.” When the 
intelligence of these proceedings, as well us of the large 
additions which had thua'^ieeii made to the Company’s posses* 
eions, reached England, Mr, Canning bowed gTacefully to the 
irresistible spirit of progress Avhich, in spite of every effort to 
repress it, was inherent in the constitution of tbe Company’s 
Government. His despatch to Calcutta stated : “We feel all 
the objections which lie against measures tendmg to reduce or 
♦ humiliate those native states which, from the extent of their 
doniinions, and from their Dulitaiy talents, were formerly 
ranked as substantive states. The course of these proceedings, 
however, sufBciently proves the alraost iriepressible tendency 
of our Indian power to enlarge its bounds and to augment its 
preponderance, in spite of thc\nost peremptory injunctions of 
forbearance from home, and the most scmpulous obedience of 
them in India; but, while expressing our approbation of these 
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measures, political and militaiy, we consider it particulwly 
important to declare tliat we consider any such case as fonmog 
an unwelcome though justifiable exception to the general rule 
of our policy. Tlie occmreuce of such -exceptions has been 
unfortunately much too frequent.” Yet, so vain are humw 
wishes, that even before this dispatch had left the India 
House, the whole of the Peshwa’s kingdom had been incor^- 
rated with the dormnions of the Company, with the exception 
of the small section given to the raja of Satara. 
naifar-iCoon, To rcvert to the progress of events at the 

19I1-1T Court of Holkar. On the death of Jeswunt Pao 

in 1811, Toolsec bye, the favourite of his harem, adopted a 
son of his hy another concubine, and determined to conduct ih® 
government herself in the character of regent. The virtow 
of Aylah hye, during her successful administration of 
years, had created a predilection for a female reign, wine 
was of no little service to the plans of Toolsec bye. She wm 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, and ivith the most fasej* 
nating address combined great intcUigcnco and in\Hiicibe 
resolution ; hut her spirit was vlndictivo, and her morals were 
dissolute, and she speedily exhausted every feeling of respect* 
iVmcer ibian, who held largo jageers from the state, au 
exercised a preponderating influent in its councils, qiiittw 
ludoro soon after the death of Jeswiint Rao topurtw®his 
schemes of avarice and amhitiou in Rajpootana, leaving a 
relative, Guffoor Khan, with a large body^of troojis, to main- 
tain the Patau ascendenqr; b«t there was no regularity or 
solidity in the goverDincnt. The incomp of the stale, un '•t 
the most economical inanagement, was iiisufllcicnt to main-* 
tain its overgrown army. 'WIicu (lie troops became roiitlnoui 
for pay, districts were assigned for their supi>ort to the com 
manders, who used thcii power only to fleece the peop ' 
Ojeu villages ucrc eacketl, and walled towns cannoiiadc 
The inhabitants took to flight the lands remained withou 
tillage, and the country pre-cntcd a scene of desolation aii' 
woe. The lawlc--s boldieiy did not spare the i-ossctsions c 
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Sindia, and at length threatened the Bye herself ivitb their 
violence}. She Bought refnge for a time with Zalim Sing, the 
regent of Kotah, the only conrt in Central India which in 
that period of confusirin afforded an asylum for the unfortu- 
nate, but she was neTcrthelcsa constrained to part with her 
jewels to appease their rapacity. Soon after, she became 
enamoured of Guiiput Rao, the hereditary dewan of the state. 
The minister, Bulurara sett, ventnred to remonstrate with her 
on the scandal which her amours created, and she caused him 
to be cut down in her presence- To avenge this foul murder, 
Gnffoor Khan laid siege to the town to which she had retired. 
She placed herself at the head of her ilahratta horse, and 
with undaunted courage led the assault till the elephant on 
which she was seated with the young priuco was struck by a 
cannon ball and became unmanageable, when she mounted a 
horse, and placing the lad in her lap, fied from the field. 
Tantia Joge, a brahmin and a merchant, who had risen to 
distinction by bis administrative talents, then accepted the 
post of minister, and was considered the head of the llahratta 
party, while Gnffoor Khan, with nine battalions of infantry, 
licaded the Patans. Between these factions the government 
fell into a state of complete anarchy, and it was at this 
period, in the autumn of W17, that the agents of Bajee Rao 
arrived in the camp to ’promote the confederacy be was 
forming against the British Government. 

Dijtractfa State The disorganisation of Central India had now 
6f India, JS17. readied its climax. The commanders in SIndia’s 
and Holkar’s army were beyond the control of the Government, 
and employed their troc^s wherever there was any prospect of 
plunder. The smaller states were subject to constant spolia- 
tion. The Rajpoot prindpalitiea were prostrated by iutemal 
- discord, and the periodical pillage ^to which they were 
subject. The soldiers in Central India who depended in a great 
measure on violence for their means of subsistence, and 
whom there was no native power with the disposition or the 
strength to control, fell little short of 100,000. The history of 
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the prerious eight centories {weseats no period of such juteosa 
and general suffering, and there was everj* appearance of the 
approaching dissolution of the bonds of society. On the 8 th 
Loransstinc* Hastuigs left Calcutta, and proceeded 

proeeaii up cs« to ths Upper pFOriiices to reduce this chaos to 

country, 1817 ^6 plan of Operations which he laid dowB 

was comprehensive, bold, and demsive. He was convinced 
that if the Pindarees were simply dispersed, they would speedily 
assemble again, and that tlio only mod© of dealing effectually 
with them was to assault them in their haunts, and hunt them 
through the country, till tbeir organisation was irretrievably 
annihilated. He felt, moreover, that to prevent the renewsl 
of such confedeitides, it was necessary to resettle Central India, 
which now esJiibited only a general scramble for power and 
plunder, to define the boundaries of each piince, and prevent 
luutunl encroachments by the ascendency of one paramount 
authority. Mr. Canning bad sanctioned the adoption of vigor- 
ous measures, not only to resist the inroads' of tho Pindaroes, 
but also to chastise llicm, but in the same despatch he alluded, 
without qualification, to tho instructions of tho jirevious year, 
which interdicted plans of general federation 5 and thestanditig 
orders to form no oew treaties without the warrant of the 
India House, had never been revoked. Lord Hastings was 
however, conrnneed, that without a" general combination of all 
the princes north of tb© Nerbudda, under the sHpremacy of tho 
Corap.'iny, there was no hope of permanent tranquillity { but 
this policy found littlo favour with tho mfcmbcrs of Council. On 
his progress to the north-west provinces he communicated to 
them his reasons for deviating from <h© views of the home 
authorities, and took on himself tho sol© re'iponsjbllity of tho 
general system of alliances ho had determined to fonii. T 0 the 
Court of Directors ho wrote that unexpected events had pr©' 
sented a juncture wbicfi required to b© dealt with according tu 
its own peculiar features, ^iid that ho had construed their 
instructions as not ajiplicable to dreumvtancea eo little 
gous to what had been contemplated by them. 
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Eifntpf mni- militaty oj^cratloiM on which I^onl ITastiiigi 

taiT oi«ravioiu, wa3 HOW abiMit to cntCT woFO On a grander scalo 
than anj* in which the Coni^nny had as yet been 
engaged. They cinbr»<a;d the wliole extent of country from 
the Kistna in the .enuth, to the Ganges in tho north ; and from 
Cawnpore in tho oast, to Guzerat on tho western coast, six 
liundr^ miles in oae direction, and seven hundrctl in another. 
Tlie anny was, moreover, the largest which had ever taken 
the Celd in India under British colours. Tho battle of Plassy, 
wliich laid the foundation of British power, was won with 
2,100 men. Tho army uIlU which Lord Cornwallis struck 
down the power of Tip|*oo in 1793 d'd not excoofl 31,000. 
The troops’ assembled by Lord Wellesley during the MaliPatfa 
■war, ludopeudsat, of the Irtegulat hoV'o ot the allies, amounted 
to 55,000. On tho present occasion Lord Hastings called nut 
the armies of the tlireo Presidencies, aiid, including irregulars 
and tho coutmgents of native prince?, was onabletl to nssemhle 
a force of £10,00(1 infantry and cavafry, with three hmidrccl 
guns. The magnitude of thU force was out of proj)ortion to 
tho simple object of extiiiguisliing l>ands of niarauders, who 
never stood an attack. But Ixird Hastings knew that the 
ilahratta powers had an iatorest in common with the Pindarees, 
and were opjio^ed to the eJtinction of an association which 
might be turned to accoun\ in any struggle with the British 
Government. He had every reason to believe that a general 
confederacy had been formed of the native powers against the 
interests of tlie Company, Sindia >va3 known to have receivetl 
twenty-five lacs of rupees from the Peshwa, as the price of his 
a%‘»istance, and to have given a direct assurance of support to 
the Pindarees and to Ameer Khan, in case they were attacked. 
Lord Hastings had determined that in this crusade against the 
Pindarees, no native prince ehoddlio allowed to remain neuter, 
and hia preparations were intended to provide against every 
adverse contingency which might' ari*-e. Happily, the powers 
of Governor-Geieral and Comiaander-in-chlef were combined 
in bis hands, and all arrangements, both military and political, 
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were directed by tbfi eame laind, and related by the same 
undivided authority. A complete harmony of operations was 
thus aecured, which eminently contributed to the success of 
the war. The veteran soldier of siity-ihree took the field in 
person, and gave promptitude and energy to every movement. 
The plan which he drew out of the Campaign, with its manifold 
combinations from points widely separated from each other, 
exhibited military tsleotol no ordinary standard. Four armies 
advanced from the Deccan under the direction of the Sfadras 
Commander-in-chief, Sir Thomas Hislop, and four from the 
north-west provinces, to converge on the haunts of the Ploda- 
reea, and prevent the possibility of their escape. The only 
event which was likely to disturb tlies© well-devisdd plains was 
the support which they might obtain from thelTahratta powers, 
but Lord Hastings considered that after the treaties he hsd 
concluded With the Nagpote raja and the Pcshwa, ho was safe 
from any Interference on their part, and the regent of Holkar 8 
cabinet was negotiating for British protection. 

Tnity Him la the north, however, it was necessary to plate 
siBii*, i8i:- ^ effectual cuib on the hostile tendenciesof Sindis 
and Aflieer Khan. Sindia’s army was at this period in a state of 
more than ordinary insubordiuation, and one division had 
placed its commander under arrest. But rumours had been 
spread through the camp that Bajee Rno was about to erect <Iio 
national standard and attack the Company, andSiudia’s troops 
became eager to Join him in this warfare wliile Sindia himself 
as it afterwards appeared, had pledged his faith to that prince. 
There could be little doubt that the whole of Sindla's military 
resources would bo engaged agai^t GovemmeDt in 
coming struggle, and it was necessary to meet this emergency 
with promptitude, A note was accordingly delivered to him 
by the Resident, on thalOtb October, stating that the Governor* 
General considered the treaty of 1805 abrogated by Iris bavin? 
excited the Pindarees agaiWt the JJririah Government, and 
repeatedly granted them an asylum after they had bconopenly 
engaged in plimdering the temtories of the Company* 
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Government was therefore no longer fettered by that danse of 
the treaty which placed restrictions on the formation of any 
connection with the shiefa of llalwa and Rajpootana,- with 
whom Lord Hastings bad now determined to contract alliances 
for the security of the Company’s territories. It stated that the 
British Government was not seeting any private advantage, 
and that the sole object of the armaments then assembled 
was to extinguish all predatory associations and restore tran« 
quillity. Sindia was therefore requested to give his co-opera- 
tion, and to place his troops at the disposal of the Governor- 
General, to be stationed according to his judgment, with a 
British officer attached to each division. As a proof of his 
sincerity he was moreover required to admit a British garrison, 
temporarily, into the fortress of Hindia on the Nerbudda, and 
into Asseergur, reputed the strongest fort in India, and the 
key of the Deccan. During these negotiations Sindia was 
detected in a correspondence with the roja of Nepal, whom 
be prompted to a simultaneous attaclc on the Company’s 
dominions. The letters were found oo his messenger, inserted 
between the leaves of a Sanscrit manuscript of the Yedas, and, 
to his great confusion, were returned to him in open durbar. 
To hasten his determination^and fix his wavering mind, Lord 
Hastings took the field on tlie ICth October, crossed the Jumna 
on a bridge of boats, and marched directly upon Gwalior, while 
General Donkin, with the left division, moved down at the same 
time towards the same point Sindia was confounded by the 
rapidity of these movements, which not only cut him off at 
once from all communication with the Peshwa and the Pinda- 
rees, but also with the bulk of his own army then encamped 
in his southern provinces, and left him isolated at Gwalior, with 
not more than 8,000 troops. On the 5th November, the two 
British. diviftwKis wCTO wiftnn two maTches of bis capital, 
when, ho signed the treaty, and thus saved his kingdom from 
the fate which overtook the oGier Mahratta powers. 

The Cholera. "While Lord Hastings lay in the vicinity of 
Gwalior, his camp was desolated by a visitation of 
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he held in jagecr from Ilolfcar, if he engaged to disband his 
army and sturender liis guns, for a Taluatiou. A month was 
allowed him for the acceptance of the proposed treaty, and 
tiiough he wavered at first, the defeat of Bajec IJao and of the 
raja of Nagpore, and the extinction of their power, to which 
we shall presently allude, convinced him that the star of the 
Company was still in the ascendant, and he at once accepted 
the alternative of the treaty, and became an independent 
ieudatory prince, with an income of fifteen iacs of rupees a- 
year, a dignity to which a career of eleven years of violence 
and crime gave him little claim. 

The intimation given to Siridia of the nullifica- 
eiiuacewii of Sir George Barlow’s treaty, 

tb*naUTe which barred all interference with the states of 
pria«s,i«M3 Rajpootana, was fojiowed up with 

vigour. The chiefs were informed that the neutral policy had 
ceased to exist, and that the British Govemmeut was pre- 
pared to admit them to alliances which would protect them 
from the oppressions to which they had been subjected. The 
intelligence diffused joy through the provinces, and the princes 
became eager to embrace the offer. There was at least this 
advantage connected with* the reversal of Lord IVellesley’s 
policy by the Court, that the incalculable misery thereby in- 
flicted on the country prepared the princes to appreciate the 
restoration of it more highly than they might otherwise have 
done. The chief raanagemeut of this serios of alliances was 
entniated to Mr. Metcalfe, and the Residency at Delhi was 
B^edily crowded with tlA? agents of nineteen princes of Central 
India. The first to enter into the arrangement was the vene- 
rable Zahm Sing, who had for half a century managed the 
affairs of the Afghan prindpality of Ejtah with extraordinary 
ability. So great was the reputation of his virtues that in 
that age of violence he becames the general umpire in the 
disputes of the surrounding princes, and their treasures were 
deposited in his fort as in the eafest of sanctuaries. He pro- 
. -I..J operations against the Piudaiees with great zeal, 
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and was subsequently rewarded witti the grant of four di’s- 
tricts taken from Holkar’s possessions. The raja was an 
imbecile cypher, unknown beyond the pfccincts of the pdace, 
and Lord Hastings offered to conclude the treaty with Zalim 
Sing himself, but his own feelmg of moderation, and a respect 
for public opinion, whidi would hapc condemned this assump- 
tion of royalty, indxiced him to decline the honour aud content 
himself with the office of hereditary minister. Then came the 
nabob of Bhopal, the Tirtnous and accomplished Nusser 
Mahomed, who cheerfully accepted the alliance which his 
father had rejected. The assistance he afforded in the Pia- 
daree campaign, and the kindness of his ancestors to General 
Goddard, were acknowledged by the grant of five valuable 
districts taken from the Peshwa. Under the auspices of tha 
British Government his revenues, which liad been reduced by 
usurpation to little more than a lac of rupees o-year, were 
improved to the extent of ten lacs. Tbr raja of Boondeo bnd 
braved the threats of Holkar in 1805, and afforded succour to 
General Jlonson. Ho had been nngeoerously abandoned by 
Sir George Barlow to the vengeance of that chief, and to tbo 
spoliation of Sindia, but was now taken under British protec- 
tion, and his devotion requited by an accession of territoiy, 
and an entire exemption from the heavy tribute imposed on his 
state by Holkar. Jfo events connected with this great settle- 
ment of Central India produced a more favourable impression 
on the native mind than this grateful recognition of ancient 
serviceB in the hour of triumph. The raja of Joudhporo tad 
been brought to the brink of ruin by'tho Mabrattas and tlic 
Patans, and he eagerly accepted the offer of an alliance wbicri 
relieved him from all further dread of their exactions, ho 
Rajpoot state had suffered so severely from rapine as Oody- 
porc. To the rana wlio had lost the greater portion of bis 
territories, and wljo.se revenues had been rcducctl to two lacs 
of rupees a.ycar, tbC . airangompnt now proposed by herd 
Hastings, which cleared his couatry at once of the swarm of 
plunderers which liad fastened on it, was a godsend. It was 
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the proud boast of the house of Oodjporc, with its claim of 
unfathomablo antiquity, that it had never given a daughter in 
marriage to the throne of Delhi, in the height of its grandeur, 
and had never acknowledged the sovereignty of Mogul or 
Mahratta, though repeatedly overwhelmed by both ; but the 
sovereign now cheerfully submitted to the supremacy of the 
foreigner, who, as he said, “ had come in ships from a country 
before unknown." The last of the principal Rajpoot states to 
accept the alliance was Jeypore, and it was not till the raja 
eaw every power prostrate before the British arms, and the 
settlement of Ccutral India on the eve of being completed with- 
out including him, that he consented to come into the system. 
Treaties were also concluded in succession with the secondary 
and minor principalities, upon tho same basis of “ subordinate 
co-operatioa and acknowledged supremacy, and of tho 
reference of all international disputes to the arbitration of 
the Company. All tlieso treaties, with the csceptioa of two, 
were negotiated and signed withia the short period of four 
months. 


CILVP1»ER XXTIII. 

THE riXDAHEE AJfU MAnRATTA WAR — inSCELLAh'EOUS 

^OTlCEa, 1817 — 1822. 

Oatbreik cf tii« The head-quartcTs of tho three Pindaree chiefs 
r»b«i,i9i7. ccntricsllj situated in the south of Malwa, 

ai?d it was towards this position tliat tho left division of tho 
Bengal force and two divisions of the Deccan army began to 
advance about the middle of October. This movement was 
immediately followed by tho explosion of the plot which the 
Pcaliwa had beco. oa3n.o.^3t. tha MakcaA^A psiwe*:?, 

for the overthrow of the Company’s power. Ho himself 
broke out on tho 5th November; the raja of Nagpore on thn 
2Cth of that month, and IXoIhar on tho 1 Cth December. Tho 
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Pe9li\7a had left his capital immediately after siguing the 
Treaty of the 13th Jnne, aud proceeded first on a pilgrimage 
to Punderpore, and then to the palace l^e had recently erected 
at ilaholy, Eeventy miles from Poona. There he rvas visited, 
at his own request, hy Sir John Malcolm who had been 
appointed to the command of a division of the Madras army, 
and was maldng the lour of the native courts as political 
agent in the Deccan. Tho Peshwa, who affected to consider 
him an ancient fiieod, complained with great animosity of the 
bnmihation the treaty had inflicted on him; but he mani- 
fested, notwithstanding, a fechng of bo much cordiality 
towards the Biitish Government, and go great an anxiety to 
assist in putting down the Piodarees that the kind and 
credulous general was thrown off bis guard, and encouraged 
him to increase the strength and eflicacncy of his army* 
Mr. Elpbinstonc, with a better knowledge of the duplicity of 
the Peshwa, predicted a different dtsUnation for this force, 
but was unwilling to check the generous sympathies of Sit 
John. General Smith’s division was, therefore, allowed to 
quit Poona, aud proceed to join the expedition against the 
Findarees, and the cautionary fortresses were restored. 
Bajee Kao now redoubled his efforts to augment his army, 
and advanced a croro of rupees 'from his private hoard tc 
Gokhi, to Mhom be comnutted the eutiro m.-inagement of his 
political and military affmrs. No pmus were spared to con- 
ciliate the southern jageej’dars, whom Idthertn the Peshwa 
had always regarded with tho st-roiigest aversion, and they 
were ordered to attend his sthrup'at the eaihcst morncut 
with their full contingent of troops. His forts were repaire . 
stored and garrisoned, and orders were issued to equip li'C 
Mahratta fleet. Specal enTtys were sent to tlio Maliratta 
princes to enlist them in the confederacy. A plan was lii'‘ 
for tho assassination of Mrf Elphinstone, whom he feared an 
hated, but the nohlc-mindcd Gokla refused to lend liiinscU to 
so base a scheme, and it was dropped. Great exertions were 
made, under the immediate direclloa of the Peshwa, tv 
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whose feelings such an effort was particularly congenial, to 
seduce the sepoys from their loyalty, but though a large 
number of them had been enlisted from his own provinces, 
and their families were completely within his power, they 
exhibited a nohlc example of fidelity to the Company, and 
brought the sums which had befeu left \vith them by the 
emissaries of Bajec Rao to their own officers. The Peshwa 
returned to Poona at the beginning of October. At the last 
interview with Mr. Elphinstone, he deplored the loss which 
he had sustained of territory, revenue, and dignity, but 
repeated the assurance that the troops he had assembled 
were intended to co-operate against the Pindarees. Towards 
the close of the mouth, however, his cavalry gave unequi- 
vocal tohena of the hostile disposition of their master by 
caracoling rouud the Dritisb encampment aud insulting the 
officers and men. Mr. Eiphiostooe, seeing a conflict inevit- 
able, called up a European regiment from Bombay, and 
thus imparted to his little native force that confidence which 
the presence of European soldiers always inspires. The 
camp was at the same time removed from Poona to a more 
defensible position at Kirkoe, about two miles distant, but 
the whole British force^did not exceed 3,000, while the 
Mnhratta'army mustered 18,000 horse and 8,000 foot. 
natiicofKirue, Thc preparations of the Pcsbwa were now 
Sill KoT, Mir. mature, and, in thc full assurance that Sindia and 
Ameer Khan were filready in the field, and that their example 
would soon be followed by the raja of Berar and Holkar, he 

precipitately plunged •into hostiliUes on the 5th November 

the very day on which Sindia signed thc treaty which 
detached him from the confcdeiacy. Towards noon ho sent 
one of his ministers to Mr. Elphinstone to propound the 
icnns On which he would conscnt*to coutiauo on terms of 
friendship with tbv Brilisib CpverompnL They won? sjj5i- 
ciently arrogant, and were rejected, as a matter of course. 
While Lis messenger was on his way lack, the plain 
was covered with matses of cavaby, aud an endless 
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stream of soldiers issued from cTery avenue of the city. 
Mr. Elphiiiatone lost no time in joining the camp, but he 
had no sooner quitted the Residency than the Mahrattas 
rushed in and burnt it to the ground, ‘together TTith ail his 
valuable papers. Conmdering great disparity of force, 
be believed it would be most judicious boldly to take the 
offensive, and he advised Colonel Burr, the commander, to 
assail the Mahrattas instead of awaiting their attack. The 
superstitious minds of the Peshwa’s soldiers had been 
depressed by the accidental fracture of the staff of the 
national standard as they were leaving the city ; hat fidr 
confidence was destroyed by the fearless advance of the British 
troops, who they had been assured would take to flight on 
the first appearance of the Mahratta army. The Peshwa 
proceeded to the neighbouring bill Parbutee, to observe the 
conflict which he had not the courage to engage in, while 
Gokla, in the true spirit of a soldier, rode about from rank to 
rank animating the troope. He opened the engagement from 
a battery of nine guns and enveloped the Bntisli force with 
his cavalry. The infantry was left in the rear with the 
exception of one battalion, raised and commanded by a 
Portuguese officer, de Pinto, which boldly advanced against a 
regiment of sepoys. It was repulsed, but pursued .with such 
ardour, that a gap was created between it and the rest of the 
British line. Gokla seized the opportunity, and launched a 
select body of G,000 cavalry against the'-regiment while in a 
state of confusion. The veteran Colonel Burr, though 
labouring under a violent and inciirablq disease, took his post 
by the colours of the corps, which he himself had formed and* 
led for many years, and mded by the nature of the ground 
succeeded in breaking the force of the charge. 
Mahrattas were disconcerted, and began to retire, and on 
being charged by the British troops completely deserted the 
field, which was won with ease, with the loss of only eighty* 
six killed and wounded. General Smith, on licaring of tlieso 
transactions, hastened hack to Prmna, which he reached on 
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and witt the ancient title of aenaputtei, or commander m« 
chief of the Mahratta empire, and that he intended to proceed 
to his camp the next day to assnme these honours. Jlr. Jenldns 
was impudently invited to be present bn the occasion, but he 
remonstrated on the danger of these proceedings, and cautioned 
the raja against identi/yiog hunsei/ ndtJi a prince who was 
then in anna against the Company. Appa Sahib, however, 
persisted in going to the camp, and assumed these decorations 
with every demonstration of military pomp. 

Hate* of ceremony was the signal for an attack on 

Bfeiaiiuidee, the Residency. It lay to the west of the citj 
from which it was separated by a small riJge 
running north and south, with two lulls at the extremity 
c.iUed the Seetabuldc© bills, a name which has become as 
celebrated in the annals of British India, as over Tljermopylm 
Was in the annals of Grccco. The raja’s forco amounted to 
about 18,000 men, of whom 4,000 were Arabs, the IraveH 
aoldicra iu the Dcccan, and at this time (lie sinews of the 
JIahratta armies; ho had likewise thirty ‘Six guns. The 
force at the Residency consisted of two battalions of Madius 
infantry, considerably weakened by dheaso; two compaairt 
of the Resident’s escort, tbreo tiyiops of Bengal cavalry and 
a detachment of Madras artillery, with four six-pounJers. 
Towards tiic evening the Kag|«>re g«u»s were brouglit to hear 
ujMjn the British position, aud a vigorous assault was made 
on the lower hill, which, thongh slackbiied during the night, 
was impictuousty renewed in tho morning, but repelled wilh 
great gallantry. At jongtli a tumbril exploded, nnd in tlm 
cntifusion of tho moment, the Arabs charged directly up 
hill and captured it, and immediately turned tho gun 
found there, together with two of their own, on tho hrgrr 
hill. Emboldened by iViis success, tho enemy Ix’gan to 
in nj<in tlio Residency m every diroettnn, and to prej«fe n 
general as.<aiilt. Tho Arabs likewise ru''lii‘d into tho huts o 
tho scjx.iys who became dispirited by tlio filiriok-s of tlu'if 
women aud children; Iho amnmuitiou nnd HUpplic^ wire 
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running short ; one-fourth the little force, including fourteen 
officers, was either killed or wounded; the latter were tended 
throughout the engagement by the ladies. It was a most 
appalling crisis, and there was every reason to conclude that 
the impending assault would result'inthe entire annihilation of 
the force, when the fortunes of the day were at once changed 
by the gallantry of Captain F»tzgeral^ who commanded tlie 
Bengal cavalry. He had repeatedly entreated permission to 
charge the enemy, but had been refused. Seeing the destruc- 
tion of the whole force inevitable, he made a last attempt, and 
with increased importunity, to be allowed to advance. “ Tell 
him,” replied Colonel Scott, “to charge at his peril.” “ At 
my peril be it,” replied Fitzgerald, and rushed upon the main 
body of the enemy’s horse with irresistible fury, cut up the 
infantry, and captured two guns. This noble exploit was 
Tvitnessed from the lull with ecstac^, and a spirit of the 
highest enthusiasm was kindled in the breasts of the troops. 
At this juncture one of the enemy’s tumbrils exploded, the 
Arabs were seen to be disorganized, and officers and men 
plunged down the hill and chased the enemy before them like a 
flock of sheep. By noon, the conflict which had lasted eigh- 
teen hours terminated in itbe complete triumph of the British 
arms. It was, perhaps, the severest trial to which native troops 
had ever been exposed, and the result reflected the highest 
honour on their courage and constancy. But there can he 
little doubt that the great perils of the day might have been 
avoided if Colonel Scott had followed the example of Colonel 
Burr, and boldly charged the enemy at the outset. Lord 
Hastings bestowed the liighest encomium on all who were 
engaged in tins brilliant action, but it was not till the com- 
mencemeut of Queen Victoria’s reign, twenty years later, 
that any mark of distinction was b^towed on the heroes of 
Bectabuldee. The order of the Bath was conferred on the 
survivors, Mr. Jenkins and Captjun Lloyd. The 21th lladras 
Infantry occupied the place of the 1st Regiment which was 
struck off the roll for its share in the Vellore mutiny. Tha 
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sepoya now prayed tliat in lieu of any other recognition f<f 
their serricea they might bo permitted to resame the former 
number and facings of the regiment^^ a request whicli was 
most cordially acceded to. 

^ Reinforcements poured into Nagpore from all 

ef Appa saiub, quarters, and on the 15th December, Mr. JenKins 
was in a position to dictate terms to the raja. 
Ho was required to dismiss his troops, to deliver up his guns, 
to repair to the Residency and to admit that by thU unprovoked 
attack his kingdom was placed at the disposal of the British 
Gorerzuneiit. He was, however, given to understand tliat on 
hia acceptance of these terms, his throne would be restored 
to him with no other reservation of territory than was sufS' 
cleat for the support of the subsidiary force. These condi- 
tions were accepted, but on the morning of the I6th December 
he sent to inform the Resident that his Arab troops would not 
allow him to quit the camp. General Doveton, therefore, 
moved up against it, when the raja, yielding to his fears, 
mounted hia horse and accompanied by two of Ms ministers 
and a few attendants rode into the Residency. A portion of 
his guns, thirty-six in number, was likewise surrendered, but 
the remainder were not obtmncd«tl]l after a severe engage- 
ment which cost the British forces a hundred and forty in 
killed and wounded. After the A’agpore army was dispersed, 
a body of about 5,000 Arabs and Hindostanees tlirew them- 
selves into the fortified palace of the ^aja, and defendt’d it 
with great resolution for a week. It became necessary to 
order up a battefing train, but the Arabs, beh'eving that the^ 
had done enough to save thdr honour, evacuated the place 
on the easy terms offered them. Lord Hastings had resolved 
to punish the wanton attack on the Residency by the deposi- 
tion of Appa Sahib, but "was unwilling to weaken the authority 
of the Resident by refusing diis assent to the more lenient 
arrangement he bad made, and the raja resumed his dignities 
on the 8th January, 1818. Hia incurable spirit of intrigue, 
however, hurried liim to destrnction. He incited the forest 
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anU mcuntniii cliicfs to rcsial ll«o HritWi troops: lie iinjjcdol 
tho etirrcnilcr of bis forts, and went so far ns to invito tbo 
Pcslnva, wbUo piffsued by tbc Brilisb divlMone, to niove into 
bus territories, and prtYared to join bis standard. The timely 
di'^vciy of tills clandestine corresjxnidenco defeated bis 
Ecbcmcs. Lord Hastings oidcrctlbiiu toliosenlto bononraUo 
confinement at Allahabad, and I’crsajcc, the next heir, to bo 
raised to tho throne. App.a Sahib set fonvard on bis journey 
ou the 2nd May, 1818 , but on the way bqccwsIwI in corrupt* 
ingtbe fidelity of tho guard, and made bU escape fromibo 
camp. After wandering about the country for scleral years 
be proceeded to Joudliporo, but the raja refused to follow the 
example of Jej-poro in the case of Vizier AU, and (o sullj* 
lus character by violating the laws of Kaji»oot hospitality, 
and suiTcnderiug liitn to the demand of Oovcrnrocot. Appa 
Sahib Hubsequcutly obtained shelter nt Lahore, and died n 
pensioner on tho bounty of Runject Sing. 

I<ord Hastings bad wa«lo the offer of a treaty 
♦MnuTa*^ to Tool«eo bye, nnd she sent a secret aimuiu* 
JWT *^* '***^ nication to tlio Resident of Dcllii {irojinslng to 
place the young princo and the llolknr state under 
llrilisb protection. Tbc ndminlalration was vested in her ns 
regent, but all real powej was in tho bands of the military 
chiefs, Kaindeeti, n llindostancc brahmin, Rosbun beg, who 
commanded the cavalry, and more p.srticularly, Gudoor Klmn, 
tho head of tbc Pataa faction. As soon ns it liccamc known 
that the Pesliwa bad risen lu nrras, the various detached corps 
of Ilolkarie army were /ccallcd to bead-quarters, and the re- 
6*ilution was unanimously odopfed to march forward nnd sup- 
port bun. A largo sum was distributed by bis ngcut among 
tbo troops, and a larger donation was promised when they 
reached the Nerbudda. Tbc army, cdliaisting of 20,000 men, 
and comprising a body of cavalrxcstccmcd the Coeat ia India, 
marched from the cantonments at Rampoora towards tbo Dec- 
can in a spirit of great enthusiasm. On approaching Mabidpore, 
tbo commanders fnuud that the BtiUsb force under Sir Thomas 
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nMop and Sir Jolm Malcolm, M advanced to 

mile, distant, in pursuit of tlie Piiidareo Clieetoo, who had 

joined their encampment. St John opened a coms^n e™ 

lift the commanders, and offered them the 

proposed by Lord Hasting,! hut they felt that “J 

Ln with fte Company would extinguish their ^ 

portanco, and the troops dreaded the loss of 

pects of plunder. The ehiete merged all j „ 

the presence of a common danger, an in i „ ^ 

maintain the independence aed ft. hononrof fte 

took an oath of mntnal lidelity. The regency was snspect^^^ 

of a leaning towards the British alliance = 

therefore, placed under restraint! Onnput Km ; 

amidst the eseoraUons of the troops, aad 

the 20th Decemher, Toolsee hyo was conducted to ‘ke 

the Bipreo, and hor hcauliful head stmok oft, and her mai g 

remains ca8t mto the stream. ■Kr«Ti«lnoreon 

n Sir-Thomas Ilislop moved up to Mahidporo 

toiuapoM, Hit. the 21st December, to bring on the 139“ 

n battle. Holkar's a™? j n! 1 Mgto 

positehankot the Sipree, its left flank defended y 
of that stream, its right resting on a deep mota- ' 
front lined with a formidahlc baflery of seyentj guns. 1 
.main feature of the engagement was the hold, 
device of crossing a difficult nver by a single ei^ i 
of an enemy strongly entrenched, andtften * j.,,j 

to seize his guns, which had rapidly silenocd ‘hehgU^^^ 
pieces of the British army. The sefoys weie “"J' 
by the enemy’s artillery, but contiuued to j jb* 

trlordioarysteadinesa, Holkarie art Bergen 

guns tiU they were bayonetted brside them. T 

were at length Btormidj the infantry fled ; 

which, with all its vaunting before ^ 

and given no assistance to tne foot, galloped victory 

^lie fortune of the day seemed to he adverse. \ _ 

was decisive, but it was not won without the sacnlic 
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in killed and wounded. The movements of the day were 
directed by Sir John Malcolm, who had never commanded in 
a general action, and was less notable as a general than as a 
diplomatist.' The aamh result might have been secured with 
less slaughter by better strategy, if he had eschewed the 
favourite but insane practice of horliog his men on the enemy’s 
batteries and endeavouring to carry them by cold steel. The 
young Ilolkar, with the hereditary gallantry of his race, was 
actively engaged throughout tho battle, and shed tears as ho 
saw his troops retreating from the field. His sister Beema 
bye, a young widow of twenty, manifested equal spirit 
during this campaign, and rode at the head of 2,500 horse, on 
a fine charger, with a sword by her side and a lance in her 
hand, but was closely pursued, and seeing no chance of 
escape, auiTcndercd to the British officer, and was conducted 
to her brother’s court, Holkar’s entire camp, with sixty-three 
guns, and a large tnagazino of military stores, fell to tho 
victors, and the power of the state was irretrievably broken. 
Tontia Jogc was immediately released and sent to the British 
camp with tho most humble submissions. A treaty was soon' 
after concluded at Mundesar, by which cessions of territory 
were made to tho Cotnpan’g, to ZaUm Sing, to Ameer Ivhan, 
and to Guffoor Khan, both pf whom acquired independence at 
the expense of this kingdom, which was thus reduced to two- 
thirds of its former dimensions, and entirely lost its indepen- 
dence, after twenty-fife years of anarchy. 

It remains to narrate the operations against 
fpw""* the Pindareep, who were encamped during tho 
MIMS**’ rains of 1817 in three divisions, to the number of 
about 23,003 lionie,uuder Cheetoo, Kureem Khan, 
and Wassil Mahomed. They were not ignorant of the mea- 
sures which were in progress to extirpate them, and they im- 
plored the aid of tho Mabratta pswers., hut, imder the dread 
inspired by Lord Hastings’ preparations, none of them had the, 
courage to stand up in their defence, or even to grant them a 
fortress of refuge for their fanulies. As the British divisions 
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closed upon their liaunts in Malwa, from the north and the 
south, they dispersed haetOy in every direction. Letters from 
Siiicha inviting Kiiieem Khan and Waasil Mahomed to Gwa- 
lior, fell*nto the hands of LordHasiings, and he immediately 
majchcd Iiis division to a position within thirty miles of 
Smdi'a’s camp, which effectually precluded all access to it hy 
the Pindarees. They were obhge^ therefore, to fly westward, 
but were intercepted by General Donkin, who captured Ko- 
rcem Khan’s elephants, kettle-drums, and standards, as well as 
hia wife and family. The two chiefs burnt their tents, and, 
abandoning their baggage, fled with about 4,000 of their hest 
horse to the south. The rest of their followers were cut np, 
partly by the British troops and partly by the TiUagers, whom 
they had exasperated by their former depredations. They 
were not without li(»pe of sharing the protection which 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao bad offered to the Pindarces, and par* 
ticularly to Chectoo, at Jawud. He was one of Suidia’s com- 
mandants in charge of a tliird of Ins army, hut had virtually 
thrown off his allegiance, and despoiled the rana of Oodyporo 
of many districts and forts, of whicli he gave no account to 
his master. He had the temerity to fire on the troops of 
General Brown as he passed lu^der the ramparts of Jawud, 
and refused to surrender the Pindf rees whom h® liarboored. 
Lord Hastings, without any reference to his connection with 
Sindia, ordered him to be treated as a public enemy, and the 
General attacked hia camp and carried Ina fort by assault. 
The two Findaree chiefs, deprived of all hope from Jawud, 
hastened down to the Nerbadda, but were so hotly pursuedby 
tho detachments which trahked them, that they were unaW® 
any longer to keep their men together. Their minds were 
now reduced to such a state of depression ns to welcome tlio 
terms which Colonel A<Tams offered them througli the media- 
tioQof the nabob of Bhopahf Kureem Khan was settled on a 
small estate beyond tb© Ganges, in tho district of Goruckporc. 
Namdar Khan, bis lieutenant, came in with no otlicr stipula- 
tion than that he should not be sent to Europe or to Calcutta- 
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W^nssil ITaliomed was placed under Kupervision at Gliazeopon’, 
bat being detected in an attempt to escape, put a period to 
bis existence by poisop* Chccloo, the most renowned of the 
Piiidaree leaders, was pursued by Sir John Alalcoltn with his 
heavy guns, and easily naanaged to keep fifty miles a-head of 
him*. His bivonac was, however, beaten up by ColoUcI 
Heath, on the night of the 25th January, after which ho 
wandered through llalwa for more than a twelvemonth with 
about two hundred followers, but ho was hunted out of all his 
old familiar haunts, and, being driven at length by hunger to 
separate from his son and his last companion, plunged into a 
jungle infested with tigers. After a diligent search, Lis horse 
was discovered grazing, saddled and bridled, and not far off 
the mangled remains 6f this renowned freebooter, who had 
recently ridden forth at the head of 20,000 men. 
lEtiuitotthe The political and military operations thus 
e&msK 5 fl, uw. to a happy Issue, were undertaken without 

the Supremo CouncU, and in excess of the instructious received 
from England, on the sole responsibility of Lord 'Hastings. 
The success of the campaign was remarkable, not less for its 
rapidity than for its completeness. In tho middle of October, 
1817, the Mahrattas, the PincJhrees, and the Patans, presented 
an array of mote than 150,000 horse and foot, with 500 pieces 
of cannon, prepared to offer a very strenuous resistance to the 
designs of the Goveinor-Genctal. By an admirable combina- 
tion of movements, and extraordinary promptitude of action, 
this formidable armament was scattered to the winds .in the 
brief space of four moiltlis. The power of Sindia was 
paralyzed ; the power of Holkar irretrievably broken j the 
Patau armies of Ameer Khan and Guffoor Khan had ceased 
to exist 5 the raja of Nagporc was a captive in the English 
camp ; the Peshwawas a fngtivc.^and the Pindarees.,who had 
inspired terror in the minds of Sir. Canning and the Direc- 
tors, had disappeared. Tliecampaign finally extinguished the 
Uahratta empire, on which Lord 'Wellesley had struck tlie first 
blow. It broke up every military organisation within the 

2 A 2 
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Satlege, with the exception of that of Sindia. It enMued not 
only the native annies, but the native mind, and taught the 
princes and people of India to regard tlio supreme command 
in India as indisputably transferred {o a foreign power. It 
placed the Company on the Mogul throne with a more abso- 
lute authority than Ahhar or Aunuigzche had ever enjoyed. 
The great revolution which was thus oonsummated, just «ixty 
years niter it began at the b-ittle of PJassy, was effected, not 
only without the concurrence but in exposition to the constant 
injunctions of the East India Company, and the Bo.ird of 
Control. Every fresh addition of inflaence or territory was 
reprobated by them as tlie offspring of a spirit of encroach- 
inent and ambition, and fresh Injunctions of moderation were 
poured on the local Government. But,- from the first appear- 
ance of tho Company as a military and political power m 
IncUn, it became the constant aim of its princes to expel tho 
intruder, and one confederacy after another was formed to 
accompli.sh this object. The general progress of our Indaa 
empire was thus epitomized by Lord E.astings " ll^e have 
been wantonly assailed— we have conquered the improvekcd 
enemy — we have retained the possessions wrested from him, 
not only as a legitimate compensation for the peril and expense 
forced on us, but also on considerations of Belf-defence.” The 
last and most extensive confederacy was swept away by Loid 
Hasrings himself, India was prostrate before the power of 
Britain, and the drama of society utftJer native sovereignty 
was closed. 

Eem»m oa chiefs who lo3t their iodependcDce, and 

iheietyenu, With it all that feefing of dignity, whiA was 
sometimes the parent of royal virtues, 'the change 
was doubtless a great calamity, but to the community at larg^ 
it was an unequivocal blessing. For twelve years the whole 
of Central India had been ieft to the uncontrolled dotomion o 
native princes, and the universal wretchedness and wui 
anarchy which ensued showed how utterly unfit they were, 
Under the existing circumstances of tlie country, to maintain 
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peace, order, or eecurity. The extensiOQ of British authority 
•was, therefore, amatterof necessity, and althoughaforeignnile 
vraa more galling to the national pride than even the escessea 
of a native prince, it Brought tho most substantial advantages 
to the country. A solid tranquillity was substituted for general 
violence, under the guarantee of a power both able and willing 
to restrain the passions of pnnccs and states. A feeling of 
universal security was diffused through the country, and the 
people were led to seek wealth and distinction, not through 
wars and convulsion, but by cultivating tho arts of peace. 
The settlement of India by Lord Hastings in 1818 was, more- 
over, erected on so soond and stable a basis that, after tho 
lapse of half a century, it is found to have required fewer 
renovations than so great a political edifice might be expected 
to need. Having thus esiingoished all opposition, and con- 
solidated the rule of the Company, Lord Hastings proclaimed 
the universal sovereignty of Great Britain throughout the con- 
tinent of India. The fortunes of the surrounding countries 
have always been affected more or less by the re'volutions of 
India, and the establishment of a British empire in this central 
position could not fail to tell upon the Mahomedan principalities 
on the west, and the various Boodhist kingdoms on the east. 
It was, in fact, the establi^ment of European supremacy in 
Asia, and, considering how effeto these Asiatic monarchies have 
been growing, while the power, tho resources, and the con- 
fidence of the European family have been constantly on the 
increase, this supremacy becomes progressively firmer and* 
more permanent, and none of the revolts which may he ex- 
pected from time to time, can be of any avail to subvert 
it. Strange to say, this stupendous revolution in the destinies 
of Asia has been accomplished by the audacity of the servants 
of a peaceful andunamlntlous company of merchants in London, 
Patue c( Eory- To bring tho nar^tive of this war to a close,, it 
farnn. 1818 . gjjjy remains to notice the pursuit and surrender of 
the Peshwa, and the capture of the Mahratta forts. Bajee 
Rao began his retreat southivard on the 2Sth November, 1817, 
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and on liis route caused the raja of Satara and his famiJy to be 
brought from the old capital into his camp. Finding that he 
■vras closely pursued by Goaeral Smith, he turned northward 
and marched up the Beema to Jooneife, sixty miles north of 
Poona, and then doubled down to the south, giving out tliat he 
intended to attack Poona. Colonel Burr, the cominandant, 
therefore, deemed it advisable to call down to his support the 
detachment left at Seroor, under Captain Staunton, consisting 
of one battalion of infantry, three hundred irregular horse, and 
two aix-poundera, manned by twenty -four European artillery- 
men. He commenced his march at eight in the evening, oud 
at ten the next morniog reached the high ground on the 
Beema, near the village of Korygaum, about sixteen nulw 
from Poona, which was found to have no other defence than 
a dilapidated mud wall. To his emprise he perceived the 
whole of the Peshwa’s onny, 25,000 strong, encamped on 
the opposite bank of the river. The JIahratta troops were 
immediately sent across against this handful of Boltliers, jaded 
with a fatiguing march through the night, and destitute of 
cither provisions or water. The contest which enroed was 
one of the most arduous and brilliant in the history of Britisli 
India. The Pesliwa eat on a rising ground watching the 
attack, which was directed by GoSa and Trimbukjee. Every 
inch of ground in the village was disputed with despeiate 
valour, and the streets were repeatedly taken and retaken. 
The sepoys were sinking from exhaustion, and frantic wilb 
thirst, but Captain Staunton refused to surrender on any term''- 
At length the officer commaDdiDg the ^artillery fell, and in tlio 
momentary confusion which ensued, the Peshwa’s Aral** 
rushed forward and captured one of the guns, but Lieutenant 
Pattinson, the adjutant of the battalion, though Ijung on tlie 
ground mortally wounded, raised himsolf up, and led on the 
grenadiers, till a second ball ppostrated him. Animated by his 
example, the sepoys repulsed the Arabs, and regalneil the 
Tliroughout the day officers* and men cxliibited a spirit o 
inflexible resolution, and kept the whole Mahratta force at 
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bay. If tliecontestliadbceiiTcnewedllio next morning, itmnat 
have proved fatal to tbia Kttlo band of heroes, but happily t!io 
Peshwa heanl of tho approach of his enemy, General Smith, 
who had never relaxed the pursuit of lum, and ho retreated in 
haste southward, which enabled Captain Staunton to fall back 
on Seroor. The distinguishing character of this action, whicli 
rivalled that of Seetabuldee, was tho extraordinary fortitndo 
displayed by tho sepoys when they wero without anj’ European 
support, save tho twenty-four artiUeiymen, of whom twenty 
were killed and wounded. Of ciglit officers engaged, three 
were wounded, and two killed, and tho total loss amounted to 
a hundred and eighty -seven; but Captain Stamdon was only a 
Company’s officer; his services were performed in India, and 
they received no recognition whatever from his countiy. Tho 
PesUwa, on leaving Korygaum, fled' towards tho Carnatic, 
but his progress was arrested by General, afterwards Sir 
Thomas, Huuro, who had boon appointed to tho supcrititond- 
ence of tho southern districts. Ilis forco was small and 
inadequate to its duties, but every deGciency was supplied by 
his talent and energy, which made him the complete master of 
whatever position he occupied. Ho organized a body of local 
horse to whom he entrusted tho protection of tho districts, 
while he himself advancetl northward with his regular troops, 
arrested the progress of 4h0 Peshwa, and captured the strong 
fortresses of Badamee, Belgaum, and Solaporo. Tho profes- 
sional resources, vigour, and strategy which he exhibited in 
this short campmgn served to augment in no ordinary degreo 
the reaowTi he had already acquired by hLs civil adminis- 
tration. • 

Eertorenon of February, General Smith took pos- 

iho Sstara session of Satara, the capital of Sovajee, and 
fumjy.isw. ijojgjg^ tjig audcnt standard upon its ramparts. 
Experience had proved that no engagement, however solemn, 
would prevent, a. Pe.sb.-«Ki \VtTj 

other Mahratta powers, or restrain them from acknowledging 
it. The treaty of Bassein in 1803 bound the Peshwa “ neither 
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to commence nor to pnrsue any negotiations with any other 
power whatever, without givmg previous notice, and eutericg 
into mutual consultation with the East India Company’s 
Gorerament j” but this did not impair^hig influence over the 
other chiefs, or prevent his combining them in a confederacy 
against the Company. By the treaty of the 5th June, 1817, 
he renounced all claim to their fealty, as the executive head of 
the llahratta empire, and all their valceels were dismissed 
from his court ; hut within a few weeks he organised another 
conspiracy, and brought the forces of Holkar and the raja of 
Nagpore into the field against the Company. Lord Easting;^ 
determined, therefore, that there should no longer be a Peshwa, 
and, in accordance with the eiampJe set by Lord WcUesley iu 
the case of Mysore, be made over a portion of the^Mahratta 
dominions to the family of Sevajee. A manifesto was 
issued on hoisting the old hlaliratta standard, in which 
Mr. Elphinstone, after dwelling on the misconduct of the 
Peshwa, announced that he and hJs fatnOy were for ever 
excluded from the pnblic affmrs of the Deccan. A small por- 
tion of his territories, yielding fifteen lacs of mpees a-year, 
was erected into a principality for the raja of Satara, and the 
rest incorporated with the Company’s dominions. General 
Baiue of Smith then resumed tlt> wearisome pursuit of the 
Aoiiw*, 181 B Peshwa^ and on the mortiing of the 19th February 
had the satisfaction of hearing his kettle-drums beating for 
the march at the village of Ashtee, on the opposite side of a 
bill which separated them, and immediately prepared for the 
attack. Bajee Rao sharply upbraided Gokla for this surprise, 
and quitting his palankeen, monnted a'borse and fled, leaving 
his general to cover his retreat, Gokla, stung with the unjust 
reproach of his dastardly master, determined not to survive 
the day, and placing hipself at tho head of tluw hnudred 
horse, rushed on the sabres of the British cavalry. lie received 
tliree pistol shots and three s^bre cute, and covering himself 
gracefuffy with his shawl, caphed on the field of honour, 
was the last, and one of the noblest, of the groat Sfahratta 
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commandera. He liad fought bravely by the side of General 
Wellesley in 1803, and had received many tokens of distinction 
from the British Government, bat he sighed for the independ* 
ence of his country, and oa being appointed minister by the 
Pesh\va, manifested an inveterate hostility to the subsidiary 
alliance. He was usually called « the sword of the empire,” 
and his death hastened the destruction of his master,’ in whose 
camp there ceased to be either order or confidence. The raja 
of Satara was re«icued at Gie battle erf A-shtee, and conducted 
to the palace of his ancestor^, and installed on the throne of 
Sevajee, amidst the acclamations of the ilahrattas. 
s it of discomfiture of the Peshwa’s army at 

Ba]cB Eao, , - Ashtee satisfied many of the Maliratta cliiefs of 
■ the hopelessness of his cause, and his army was 
daily dwindling away by desertions. But the raja of Nagpore, 
notwithstanding his engagements with the Resident, deter- 
mined to make common cause with Imn, and Bajee Rao 
advanced to Chanda, expecting to bo joined by him there, but 
the clandestine correspondence was discovered in time, and the 
design was frustrated. It would be tedious to detail the move- 
ments of the Peshwa after this, to the north, to the south, and 
to the cast ; they were regulated by the sole object of evading 
his pursuers, from whom, libwever, be seldom obtained more 
than a brief and aeddentaf respite. Hunted out of the Deccan, 
he made a final move to the north, crossed the Taptee on tlie 
5th Jifay, and advanced to the Herbudda, iu the hope of 
reaching Hlndostan, and benefiting from the power, or the 
mediation, of Sindia. But all the fords were guarded j the 
British armies were closing on him, and, seeing no chance of 
escape, ho sent an agent oa the ICth May to Sir John 
Malcolm at ^ithow, with a letter, in which he appealed to the 
generosity of the British Governmeo*, and lavished his flat- 
teries on “his oldest and bestj friend." Sir John was so 
greatly moved by this appeal tliat ho deputed -two of his 
assistants to the Mahratta camp to open a negotiation with 
the Peshwa. Lord Hastings condemn^ this imprudent step, 
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because it fostered the uiq)res8ioii that he was in a condition 
to treat, whereas, according to his own confession, his fortunes 
were desperate, and his first encounter with any British division 
must have aonihilated his force. Sir Jahn even went so far as 
to admit the Peshwa to a personal conference, in which the 
wily Mahratta brought all his eloquence and blandishments 
into full piny. The British Geoeral's sympatliy with fallen 
greatness overcame his political prudence, and he made con- 
cessions far beyond the necessity of the case. He promised 
him a personal allowanco of eight lacs of rupees a-year, as 
well as a provision for the jageerdara in tia camp, and gave a 
most improvident guarantee of the vast endowments of temples 
and brahmins, on which this auperstitious prince had for 
fourteen years squandered the resources of the state, and which 
a satire successor would at once have resumed. Lord HastingSf 
who had destined the Peshwa an allowance of two lacs of 
rupees a-year, was mortified at the prodigality of these term?, 
aud in his letter to the Court of Directors justly observed “fist 
in the hopeless circumstances in which Iho Peshwa was placed 
any terms granted to him were purely gratuitous, and only 
refemble to that humaiuty which it was felt your honourable 
Court would be desirous should be granted to an exhausted 
foe.” The policy of Sir John’s arfcingementa with the Peshwa 
has been the subject of much disdussion, and some censure, 
bat it is due to his memoiy to elate that it received the appro- 
bation of Sir David Cchterlony, Sir Tljomas Munro, Mr. El- 
phinstone, and Mr. Jenldns. They consideied that tho 
Peshwa might have indefiiutely prolonged the contest if he had 
thrown himself, with the body of ei^ht thousand men who 
still adhered to his fortunes, into Asseergur, tho commandant 
of which had received the most positive injunctions from 
Sindia to succour him, j^d that his surrender, whidi at 
terminated, the war, was cheaply purchased oven by this large 
annuity. lie was conducted to Bithoor, a place of religions 
sanctity, sixteen iniles from Cawnpore, aud lived long CTOUgh 
to receive an amount of two crorca and fifty hica of mpeeSi 
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the major part of "which he bequeathed to his adopted son, 
Kana Sahib, who, 'fining the Britbh Government nnwEling to 
continue the pension, Lccame the great demon of the mutiny 
of 1857. The Peshwa’a brother, Umrit Rao, had received a 
pension of seven lacs of rupees a-year from Lord Wellesley, 
under circumstances altogether exceptional, and took np his 
lesidencs at Benares where he enjoyed tho allowance for 
twenty-one years. It is worthy of remark that the sum total 
received by the two brothers amounted to more than four crores 
of rupees, and it may fairly he questioned whether any instance 
of similar fidelity to engagements is to ho found iu the native 
history of India, 

Captnreof Country which had been the scene of war- 

forti. 1818 . . ' fare was studded with forts, which continued to 
bold out after the submission of the princes. Many o! them 
were of groat strength, in positions almost impregnable, nod 
would hare bafilcd all the engineering skill of native generals, 
but they were reduced in a few months. The circumstances 
connected with tho capture of two of them deserve individual 
record. The forts were garrisoned in many cases by Arab 
mci-cenaries. While the native annies in Hindostan had been 


supplied for several centuries by a constant stream of Afghans, 
the armies of the native pribccs in the Deccan were constantly 
recruited from Arabia and’Abyssioia, throngh the various ports 
on the Malabar coast. In both cases the recruits equally ex- 
changed a condition qf poverty forprospects of wealth and dis- 
tinction. The Arabs svere held in high estimation by the princes 
for their resolution, courage, and fidelity, and received double 
tiie pay of Ilindostaocd sepoys. They served also as a coun- 
terpoise to the native soldiery, and assisted to check that 
spirit of mutiny which is indigenous in all Indian armies. Tho 
fort of Talncir was garrisoned by A^bs. The commandant 
was a member of a very distingmahed Mahiatta family, and 
•not only gave up tho fort, but surrendered himself to the 
General. The Arabs continued to hold tho citadel, and a parley 
was iield wth them by the English officers, but as they were 
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mutually ignorant of each other’s language, a misunderstand- 
ing [frose -which led to fatal consequences. The -wicket was 
opened, and two ofBcere of high rank entered, but the Arabs, 
•who did not understand the movement, assailed them, and 
they lost their lives. The British troops without, exasperated 
at what they considered an act of treachery, rushed in and 
put the garrison, three hundred in number, to the sword, and 
the next morning Sir Thomas Brslop hung the unoffending 
commandant. The execution doubtless struck terror into the 
minds of the natives, and facilitated the surrender of other 
forts, but it was an act of unrighteous severity, and roused a 
feeling of just indignation in England. It was unworthy the 
British character, and has always been considered to tarnish 
the laurels of the General. The capture of Maligaum, on 
tlie other hand, exhibited an example of scrupulous good faith 
which served to elevate the British name. It was the chief 
fortress of the unfortunate province of Candesh, once filied 
'\vith thriving towns and a flourishing population, bnt reduced 
to unexampled wretchedness by Holkar’s rapacious soldiery, 
and the exactions of Bajee Rao’s oflicers and Hs Arabs. 
The only terms offered in every case to these mercenary 
troops were the payment of their arrears and a free passage 
back to their native land ; but th&y had little disposition to 
relinquish tlie enjoyments of India for the barren wastes of 
Arabia. They concentrated their strength at Maligaum, 
which they defended with the obstinacy of despair. After 
three weeks had been lost before it, a aufficiently powerful 
battering train was brought np ; the chief magazine exploded 5 
and the Arabs, seeing their position hopeless, made an offa' 
to capitulate, but with the example of Talneir before tbem, 
required a written assurance of safety. Tlie Mahratta rooon- 
shce, who drew up thc<dociimcnt, exceeded Ms orders, au^ 
stipulated to do whatever migjit be bcneGcial to their interests, 
to pay all their arrears, and to conduct them to any dcstina* 
tioa they might select. The General, on discoverieg ibc mis- 
take, was anxious to limit the execution of tho promise to his 



own instructions, but ilr. Elpbmstono delomiincd to give the 
most generous interpretation to tlio engagement, and treated 
them with exemplary kindnMS. At length, tlio only fort re- 
maining to bo occupi^ was Asscergur. tiindb had furnished 
Lord Hastings with an order on the commandant to surrender 
it, but sent him private Instructions t 6 retain it and to afford 
every assistance to the Mahratta cause. Ho therefore har- 
boured the raja of Nagporc, took charge of Bajeo Rao’s 
most Taluablc property, and offered him an a‘»ylum. IIo dis- 
tinctly refused to surrender the fort, and it became necessary 
to invest it. The eyes of India were ffxcd on the slego as 
the expiring straggle of the Mahratta empire. A battery of 
thirty-four mortars and howitzers, and twenty-eight heavy* 
gnus, played on ft incessantly for a fortnight with little hopo 
of success; but rrssst kog-fb reduced to 

three mauns, or two hundred weight, and the commandant 
felt himself obliged to capitulate. When ho was told that 
liis master would bo not a little displeased by the neglect of 
his orders, he produced a letter from Sindha, ordering him to 
hold the fort, and give every assistance to Bajce Rao, with 
the sig^ifleant remark, — “ Should you not do so I shall be 
perjured.” The only retribution inflicted on Sindia for this 
act of treachery was the detention of tho fort. This was the 
last shot fired in the war, though it had virtually terminated 
within fonr months of its commencement. 

Mr. Canning moved the usual vote of thanks 
to Lord Hastings and the army in tlis House of 
Commons,^ in April, 1819, in a speech which 
» doubled the value of this national recognition of 

'their services 5 but ho did not attempt to conceal his objec- 
tions to the policy of Lord Hastings. He stated that tho 
House and the country were in thediabit of appreciating tho 
triumphs of our armies in Ln^ia with great jealousy ; that, 
almost uniformly successful as our military operations Had 
been in that part of tho worid, they had almost as uniformly 
been considered questionable in point of justice; that tho 
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tenninatio'n of a war in India, however glorious, was seldom 
contemplated with unmiied satisfaction, and that the increase 
of onr tem'tories was ascribed, by sober reflection and im- 
partial plulosophy, to a spirit of systemiftic encroachment and 
ambition. These considerations, he said, were not neces- 
sarily applicable to the Pindaree and Mahratta war ; but the 
House was to understand that the vote was intended merely 
as a tribute to the mihtaiy conduct of the campaign, and not 
in anywise as a sanction of the policy of the war. The 
Court of Directors, while “ duly appreciating the foresight, 
promptitude, and vigour with which Lord Hastings had dis- 
persed the gathering elements of a hostile conspiracy," re- 
corded their deep regret that any circumstance should have 
led to an extension of territory. Theirofficial communications 
still more decidedly indicated their hostility to the Governor- 
General and in's poii<7. The despatch written on receirieg 
information of the brilliant success of the campaign was 
loaded with petulant and frivolous animadversions, and “not 
mitigated hy the aliglitest Indication of satisfaction at the 
fortimate issue of the military exertions.” They censured 
him for ha\ing disobeyed their orders regardmg the reduction 
of the army, though they had incontestlble evidence that, 
under existing circumstances, a compliance with these order* 
would have been fatal to the interests of the empire. In 
anticipation of the great struggle with the Mahratta power, 
Lord Hastings had remodelled the Quartermaster-gencrars 
department, in order to increase its cfBcfency. The Court 
reprobated this measure because it had i\ot previously received 
their sanction. At the same time, they pressed on him the * 
appointment of one of their own nominees to the post of 
Quartermaster-general, whereas Parh'ament had placed the 
nomination to offices excCusivcly in the hands of the local 
authorities, leaving with the Oenrt of Directors the gift 
appointments to the service. A Government like that of 
India, which is obliged to do almost everything itself, cannot 
hope for success except employing the ablest men in tho 
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service. Hence, the most responsible ofBces in India are 
given, as a rule, to merit, and only exceptionally by favour. 
The interference of the India House in these appointments 
always proceeded on tiic opposite principle ; and, in the pre- 
sent instance, Lord Hastings affirmed that it would “have 
been difficult to find in the whole army a field officer more 
signally unfit for the post.” 

The Iranqnillization and settlement of India 

rBconragtmtnt ^ » 

of educatioa, would have been a sufficient distinction for any 
administration, but Lord Hastings established 
still Iiigher claims to public gratitude. He was tbe first 
Governor-General to cncoumge the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the natives- The India House had hitherto 
assumed that any attempt to enlighten the people would create 
political aspirations, which must endanger the power of the 
Company, and might lead to its subversion. This illiberal 
sentiment was not coufined to LeadenhaU-street ; it was tbe 
feeling of the age. In 1811 Sir John Anstruther, who had 
for many years enjoyed tbedignityof chief justice m Calcutta, 
and obtained a seat lu Parliament on his return, when the 
question of native education was incidentally introduced in 
it, inquired, with a feeling of snrprisc, “whether it was really 
intended to illnminatc tlic^^ple of India, and whether it was 
exactly desirable to do so.” Tho same views were prevalent 
in India, and no effort had been made, or even contemplated, 
to impart to tbe natives that knowledge to which Europe 
owed its distinction. Lord Hastings utterly repudiated this 
policy, and embraced the earliest opportunity after the Nopal 
vjar of proclaiming that "this Government never will bo 
ififiuenced by 'the erroneous position that to spread informa- 
tion among men is to render them less tractable and less 

submissive to authority.. . . . It^ould be treason against 
British sentiment to ima^nethat it ever could be the principle 
of tlus Government to perpetuate ignorance iri order to secure 
paUrj* and dishonest advantages over tho blindness of tho 
multitude.” Tiio instruction of tho people, which had hitherto 
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been avoided as an element of danger, was thus, for the first 
time, recognised as a sacred duty, and a powerful impulse was 
given to the cause of education. Lady Hastings established 
a Bciiool in Bairackpore Part, and compiled treatises for tlie 
nse of the scholars. Numerous vernacular schools were 


opened in tlie neigliboorhood of Calcutta by Jlr. Jlay, the 
missionary, and by Dr. Carey and his colleagues, whicli re- 
ceived hheial encouragement from the Government and the 
public. Early in 1816 some of the most wealthy and influen- 
tial native gentlemen in Calcutta formed an association for 
the eatabllshment of a college to impart a liberal education to 
their children and relatives, by the cultivation of the English 
language and European ecicoce, and Lord Hastings accepted 
the ofBce of patron. Emboldened by the liberal policy which 
was now in the ascendant, the Scrampore Slissiouarios, on the 
filstMay, 1818, issued the first newspaper over printbd in a 
native language in India. It was styled the “Suniachar 
Durpun,” or mirror of news, and Dwarkeuath Tagore, a narae 
respected equally in England and in India, was the first to 
patronise it. This attempt to rouse the native mind from the 
torpidity of centuries by the stimulus of a public journal 


created great alarm among the leading men in the Govern- 
ment, but Lord Hastings dcfcrmirlGd to encourage the under- 
taking by allowing the numbers to' be circulated through the 
country at One-fourth the ordinary rate of postage. He 
manifested the same spirit of lil)erality*toward3 the English 
press, and notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the 
members of his Council, removed the censorship which 


Lord Wellesley bad imposed upon it seventeen years before, 
amidst the anxieties of war. In deference, however, to the 
despotic feeling which pervaded the governing class of Cal- 
cutta, be laid severe restrictions on the editors regarding tic 


subjects or personages tlieyiyjre allowed to touch, any infrac- 
tion of wbicli was to bo visited by an indictment in th’' 
Supremo Court, or by tho penalty of deportation. But the 
Supremo Court, on the occasion of the first application, re- 
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fused to grant a criminal information, and Lord Iln'slings was 
unwilling to inflict the odium of banishing on editor on his 
administration. The restrictions, therefore, fell into abeyance, 
and the press becam?} practically free. In replying to an 
address from iladras, Lord Ilastiogs embraced tlio oppor- 
tunity of vindicating his policy by stating that he was “in 
the habit of regarding the freedom of publication as tho 
natural right of his fcUoW'Sobjccls, to bo narrowed only by 
special and urgent cause .ysigned.” . . . “ Further,” he 
said, “ it is salutary for supreme authority, e%’cn when its 
intentions are most pure, to look to the control of public 
opinion,” The announcement of this heterodox doctrine gave 
great offence at tho India House, and a despatch was imme- 
diately drafted reprobating the abolition of the censorship, and 
directing it to be re-imposed. But Sir. Canrung treated tho 
proposal with silent contempt, and it has bcco said that tho 
draft was never returned to the Directors. 

SciUemcnt of The flnal adjustment of the land revenue at 
•t Midnus*** Madras belongs to this period. Tho groat advo- 
19.8. cate of the irotwary system, General Munrb, 

visited England in 1818, whenh© was invested with the ribbon 
of the Bath, and it was doubtless under the influence of his 
counsel that the Court of l^ieclors issued orders to establish 
it generally throughout tte Presidenej-. An annual ecttle- 
ment was accordingly completed, in 1820, for each Geld and 
with each renter. The more grievous evils of the system, as 
described in a prenous chapter, were corrected, and, instead 
of justice being subordinale to revenue, revenue was made 
sscondary to justice. ’TIj© outrageous practice of forcing 
lands on thft ryot against his interest, and holding him re- 
sponsible for the rent, whether he cultivated them or not, and 
of subjecting him to corporal punishment, and sometimes to tor- 
ture, when he was unable to rojke it good, was abrogated. 
Sir Thomas was anxious also to abolish altogether tho absurd 
rule of consigning the defaulting ryot to gaol, where luj 
lingered for years, without any bcncQt to the revenue, and 
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oftea died j but he could only prevail on the Kevenuo Board 
to mitigate it. It was the special order of the Court of 
Directors that the rent shoald be fixed oa so moderate a scale 
as to afford encouragement to agricultvral industry, but ibe 
peculiar circumstances of the Madras Presidency were un- 
favourable to such lenity. In Bengal, the Company came at 
once into possession of rich and fertile provinces, yielding a 
revenue beyond the wants of the state, and could afford to 
indulge the luxury of moderation in assessing the zemindar®. 
The Madras Presidency grew op gradually amidst struggles 
and embarrassments, and was never able to meet its expenses 
without drawing on Bengal. Hence it was obliged to scruti- 
niso the sources of xevenne with great rigour, and to put 
a heavy pressure on those who contributed it. The land was 
found to have been over-assessed under the native princes, 
but the exigencies of the British Government predudod ouch 
relaxation. The litigation introduced by the Supreme Court, 
which picked the suitors to the bone, speedily ispersed the 
old accumulations of wealth, and the whole Presideucy pre- 
sented an aspect of pauperism and wretchedness. The ryot- 
wary system perpetuated this state of things j however 
plausible and even benevolent in theory, it has pr.'ictically 
failed to promote either the welfafc of the ryot or the pros- 
perity of the state, and while iSnder the zemindary and 
permanent settlement of Bengal, the area of cultivation has 
been rapidly extended, that of Madras has been always 
stationary. The number of renters paying revenue direct to 
Government in 1823 was under a miliion ; it stands now con- 
siderably above two millions; there can, therefore, be up 
application of capital to the ioiprovement of the soil, and the 
Presidency lemains in a etato of stagnant inferiority. 

P ^ This i^ucsCion of the tenure of land ha® been hi 
»ie»ofuna*in alfflost every protfiflco and at all periods the stu®- 
blmg-stODB of BriU^ role in India. The 63®o 
fatality as elsewhere, attended the scttlem^c^ 
of the ceded and conquered provinces obtained from Sindia and 
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the Nal)ob of Oude at the beguming of the centnry. A folio 
volume of a thousand pages of civil, criminal, and fiscal 
regulations was imipediately inflicted on them, with the 
most benevolent intentions but the most disastrous result. 
The astute natives of Bengal did not fail to follow the 
collector into those ptovinceB. They monopolised every post 
of power and influence, and by their superior acquaintanco 
■mth the mysteries of the new system of civil and fiscal law, 
were enabled to turn the ‘inexperience of the Hindostances 
to their own benefit. The zemindars who were now, for the 
first time, obliged to pay their rents with rigid punctuality, 
fell into arrears, and were ousted from their lands. The 
Bengalee ofOcials dovieed manifold expedients, and often 
resorted to fraud, to embarrass and confound the simple land- 
holder and bring Ids estate to the hammer, when it was 
bought, at first, in some fictitious name, and eventually trans- 
ferred to the real purchaser. Many of the zemmdars, more- 
oror, had been arbitrarily entered as mere farmers In the first 
rent-roll, which was prepared in haste, and when it came to 
bo subsequently revised found themselves deprived of their 
estates through the cldcanery of the Bengalee officers, who 
contrived to secure the pioprietorship of the lands to their 
creatures and eventualIy*to themselves. This system of 
plunder was systematically carried on for many years, and 
inflicted greater misery on the landed proprietors than the 
occasional whirlwind of Mahratta desolation. The ease with 
which the natives of Bengal had acquired possession of 
property, in one case, {jf ninety villages, and in another, of 
even a whole pergunna, attracted others to the quarry, and 
the raja of Benares, and a wealthy banlrer of that city obtained 
properly yielding eight lacs of rupeqp a-year. Tlie estates 
of the country were gradually passing out of the hands of the 
ancient aristocracy ; they had survived many political revo- 
lutions, but wore completely prostrated by this process of 
legaljugglery which was reducing them to the condition of 
paupers. “ Yours,” said a high spirited Kajpoot, “ is a strange 
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the Nabob of Oude at the beginning of the centnry. A folio 
volume of a thousand pages of civil, criminal, and fiscal 
regulations was immediately inflicted on them, with the 
most benevolent intentions bnt the most disastrous result. 
The astute natives of Bengal did not fail to follow the 
collector into those provincra. They monopolised every post 
of power and influence, and by their superior acquaintance 
witli the myateties of the new system of civil and fiscal law, 
were enabled to turn the 'inexperience of the Hindostances 
to their own benefit. The zemindars who were now, for the 
first time, obliged to pay their rents with rigid punctuality, 
fell into arrears, and were ousted from their lands. The 
Bengalee officials devised manifold expedients, and often 
resorted to fraud, to embarrass and confound the simple land- 
holder and bring bis estate to the hammer, when it was 
bought, at first, in some fictitious name, and eventually trans- 
ferred to the real purchaser. Many of the zemindars, more- 
over, had been arbitrarily entered as mere fanners in the first 
rent-roll, which was prepared in haste, and when it came to 
be subsequently revised found themselves deprived of their 
estates through tho chicanery of the Bengalee officers, who 
contrived to secure the peoprietorsbip of the lands to their 
creatures and eventually*to themselves. This system of 
plunder was systematically carried on for many years, and 
inflicted greater misery on the landed proprietors than the 
occasional wliirlwind of Mafaratta desolation. Tho ease with 
which the natives of Bengal had acquired possession of 
property, in oue case, ninety villages, and in another, of 
even a whole pergunna, attracted others to the quarry, aud 
tLo raja of Benares, and a wealthy banker of that city obtained 
property yielding eight lacs of rupeq? a-year. The estates 
of the country were gradually passing out of the hands of the 
ancient aristocracy ; they had survived many political revo- 
lutions, but were completely prostrated by this process of 
legal jugglery which was redudng them to the condition of 
I'aupers. “ Yours,” said a high ^itilcd Rajpoot, “ is a strango 
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rule ; you floj a man for etealing a brass ewer, while you 
reward him for stealing a whole pergunna." Mr. Campbell 
Robertson had cndeaToured to protect the rights of the 
oppressed zemindars, but he was dcfeate<f by the stolid jiidgei 
of the Court of Appeal, and he boldly detemined to bring 
the subject to the notice of the Supreme Government. Lord 
Hastings and the Oounm) Kstened to his representations, 
and a Regulation was passed the preamble of which'franUy 
acknowledged the injustice, and a special commission was 
appointed to enquire into the transfers of property which 
had been made during the previous eiglit years. Some fe^ 
ot the moro egregious acts of irdquity were redressed, but 
in the majority of cases there was no relief- 
niMuiiMtei province of Cuttack, which was ceded 

«nc<iu»<:k. by tlio raja of Kagporo in 1803, the same cause 
led to an open insurrection. The nalives of 
Orlssn are proverbial for intellectual duliiess, and the province 
iias always been considered tho Bewtia of India. During the 
native dynasties, tho chief ofEccs of tho state were generally 
occupied by natives from Telingaaa in the south, or Bengal 
in the north. On tho acquisition of (ho province by the 
Company a swarm of Bengalcq. baboos flocked into if, 
obtained possession of nearly every post of influonco ot 
profit, and took an unfair advantage of the simplicity of tl'C 
people, and their ignorance of our institutions. Tho a«»cs^- 
ment of tho lands, mado at random, Vas tlurty ]>cr ccuf. 
above tliat of tho Jlahratlag. It was rigidly enforced, ami, 
combined with tho iropro^dcDcc of the vetniudars, brought 
lialf the estates in tho province to the hammer in a dozen year*, 
•when they were bought op by tho Bengalee ofGcial-*, ofb'" 
nt a nominal value. ^hoorda, the «le«ccnd-ant of 

an ancient dyiinsty, who enjoyed tho horcilitarj' privilege of 


Fwecj'ing Iho temple of Ju^nnalli, had paid the MidirattaS 
when they were nbloto nqueeze nnytldug out of him. about 
15,0G0 nqice^ a-ycar. Ilovnia a«;t-c>''.rd by^the coflt'cter »t 
eight times the suin, and dispossessed of liia i^trimenal 
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estates for default. To add to the wretchedness of the 
inhabitants, the Company’s salt monopoly -was introduced and 
the cost of that necessary of life was raised six-fold to the 
peasant, in a prorince -where tho sea furnished it spon- 
taneously. Under this acenmulatioa of misery the people sold 
all they possessed, and then their wives and children, and 
eventually took to the jungle. The country being thus ripe 
for revolt, one Jugbundoo, the hereditary commander of the 
old Hindoo rajas, who had been dispossessed of his property, 
raised the standard df'rebchion to which 3,000 of the dis- 
affected immediately flocked. He plundered and burnt the 
civil station of Khoorda and repulsed two detachments of 
sepoys which were sent against him. Tliis success served 
to increase lus force, and lie proceeded to take possession of 
the to^Tn of Jugnnnatbj the fort, buildings, and bungalows 
were set on fire, and the collector retreated with the treasure 
to Cuttack*. Ko injury was Inflicted on any but the tyrannical 
and o<lioua native functionaries. But the triumph of the 
insurgents was short } roiaforccmenta poured into the province 
and dispersed them. The people were assured that their 
grievances wovild bo redressed if they were peaceably 
represented, and they at once submitted to the authority of 
Go^'cmmeaf. A special foromissioncr was appointed to tho 
charge of the province f some who had been taken in arms 
were executed ; the most notorious of the oppressive officials 
were punished, anrj tho assessment was reduced forty per 
cent. The province has since enjoyed tho services of a 
succession of ahlo Bengal civilians, Wilkinson, Sterling, 
.Packcnlmin, and others, and its tranquillity has never been 
disturbed. Another proof has thus been afforded of the fact 
that with a mild assessment, congenial institutions, and an 
equitable administration, there is jjerhaps no country more 
easy to govtTO tba'a lu'&k, ewasiudicr 
rma-uiani reviewing tTic pecuniary results of Lord 

i»TTiterui Hastings’ admimstration, it U pleasing to observo 
that, notwithstanding the expensive war which 
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lasted ciglitcen montlis in llie mountains of Kepal, and tho 
ftBsemWy of ciglit armies in the field during tho ^labratta and 
Pindnree campaign, the finances of tho Company were at no 
former period in 80 flourishing a condiiion fis at the close of 
hia administration. Tlio Ooremment shonds which at his 
arrival were at twelve per cent, discount, were at a premiom 
of fourteen i>er cent, at hia departure. Tlie debt had indeed 
increased by four crores and a half during his administration; 
on tho other hand, tho cash balances in tho various 
treasuries exceeded tlio sum in hanil wlien he landed by five 
crores of ru|icc 8 , but on grounds which every real lud'^n 
statesman will admit, he forcl>oro to reduce those balances or 
the mere ostentation of paying off debt. Tlio increase o 
annual receipts was equivalent to six crores of rupees* wi ■ 
out the imposition of a single new tax ; aod the increase 
expenditure about fdur crores, leaving a clear surplus rewuo 
of two crores of rupees a^ycar; tlio year 1822 may, there- 
fore, bo considered as tho brightest period of tho finances o 
tho Indian empire, when they exhibited such prosperity 
they had never reached before, and have never reached since. 
If tho military operations of this period resulted iu 
increase of territory, it will not be deemed matter of surprise 
or regret. Lord Hastings commefcced tho Pindarco war wi 
the confident hope that tho pacification of India woul 
accomplished without any defalcation from any native staC, 
and without adding a rood to the Company's territories. 
But “the irrepressible tendency of our Indian powei o 
cnlaigo its bounds," which Mr. Canning deplored, was a s 
to this resolution. The unprovoked aggression and the comi 
plete overthrow of the hlabratta powers placed their cm^- 
tones at the absolute disposal of tho Company. The rge^ 
portion of the dominions of Holkar and of the rap ^ 
Na^ore was restored to ther\ bnt.Lord Hastings const ere 
that the entire annexation of Bajeo Rao’s * 

principality of Satara excepted, was forced on him by 
'imperious necessity of guarding against the speedy rene 



equipment that on one occaaonthe fleet under Ihfi command 
of Captain Dantro succeeded in baiting off the French squadron 
of Admiral Linois, who attadred them ivith one ship of eighty 
guns, two heavy frigates, a corrette, and a brig. The Direc- 
tors received no higher salary than two hundred and fifty 
rupees a-month,hut their individual patronage was calculated, 
on. an average, to he equivalent to two lacs and a half of 
rupees a-year. The sale of appointments was strictly for- 
bidden by Act of Parliament, and with some exceptions the 
rule was honourably observed by them ; but as they formed the 
most important and powerful commercial body in the first 
commercial city in the world, they expeiienced little diffi- 
culty in obtaining seats in Parliament, and one-fourth their 
number was generally found in the House of Commons. 
ciYUS«r»i« At no previous period had the character of the 
civil service for talent and effidency stood so liigb as during 
the administration of Lord Hastings, which might in most 
cases be traced to the traioing it had enjoyed in the school of 
Lord "Wellesley. Many of the civilians, moreover, were con- 
nected with some of the best families in England, and served 
to pTc a high tone of character to the service, while their 
refinement of feeling and dignity of demeanour, combined 
with that elevation of min^whieh the Tnauagement of great 
affairs has a tendency to create, fitted them to maintain the 
honour of their country in negotiations with the princes and 
nobles of the county. Their intercourse with the people 
was uniformly marked by such kindness and consideration as 
few, if any, conquerors have ever exhibited towards the con- 
quered. The highest ambition of tlie civil and military officers 
of Government, and of those who had amassed wealth at the 
bar or in commerce, was to obtain a seat in Parliament. In 
the year 1819, the number of members connected with India 
amounted to forty-two, independent of the four commissioners 
o"t fne 'Board dl L'ontrdl. TTbey entered fhe Tioase chiefly 
through the medium of the nomination boroughs, of wliich 
the majority were swept away by the Eefonn BUI of 1832. 
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But Parliataent had already Become ■weary of Indian ques- 
tions, ■which, thirty yeara before attracted crowded houses 
The Secretary of the Board of Control stated in Parliament 
that “ the India budget was tUways considered a dull and dis- 
agreeable subject by the House; the practice of making 
budget speeches had therefore been discontinued. The time 
and attention of the Honsc was quite enough occupied with- 
out throwing away a day in the discussion of a topic which 
would bo sure to iive gentlemen away from it." During the 
five-years of Mr. Canning’s tenure of the office of Minister for 
India, the Only occasion on whidi ho touched on the subject 
of India in the House — except when moving thants to Lord 
Hastings — r\'as in reference to a bill for licensing Scotch 
marriages there. British interests in India did not, however, 
suffer from the indifference of Pariioinent, where cvciy sub- 
ject becomes the sport of party contention. It was during 
this period of neglect that the great revolution of 
Hastings’s administration was consummated, and twenty -eight 
actions were fougiit in the field, and a hundred end twenty 
forts captured, many scarcely accessible, and some deemed 
impregnable, and nineteen treaties made with native prinew, 
and tiic sovereignty of Great Britain proclaimed throughout 
the continent. *' 

i^- ... r TT _ Iti the year 1815, Warren Hnslings died at the 
iieiui or WAi-rcn - ' i,:. 

7r«rtto«»Bd ago of eighty-eight, thirty-four years alicr u 
rnndi, 1819. lodia. Within ofour months also, hi* 

great opponent, Sir Philip Francis, paid the debt of nature. 
It was immediately proposed to place Hastings's statue at the 
India House, among ihtrse statesmen and heroes who b^' 
contributed to tho creation and stability of the Driti^ 
empire in India, and it was carried with only four dissenting 
votes. * 

ttrSfixuj One of the Jast«nct8 of Lord Hastings’ aJmini- 
etration had reference to the affairs of Hyderabad 
and it is necessary therefore to bring up tlie orreon 
I9MII18. of its history. Mecr Alum, who had roanagi'd t ® 
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Kizain’s go\'ernment witb consninmate ability for thirty years, 
died itt 1808. The Nizam, "who was devoted only to his 
pleasures, and eschewed all serioos business, was anxious to 
appoint a Mahomedan noble, Monecr-ool-moolk, to the 
vacant office, but the Resident described him as both a coward 
aud a fool, and the Government m Calcutta refused to sanc- 
tion the nomination. After an irritating ‘discussion of six 
months, a compromise was at length effected by giving him 
the ostensible post of minister, with the splendid emoluments 
attached to it, and entrusting Chundoo Lall, a Hindoo, with 
the power and the responsibilities of the office. He had been 
an efficient assistant to the late minister, and was better fitted 
for its duties than any other man at Hyderabad, by his 
talent, experience, and activity ; but he was utterly unsernpu- 
lous in hia dealings with the court or with the people. The 
Nizam, chagrined by the defeat of bis wishes, abandoned all 
interest in public affairs, and retired to the privacy of the 
harem. The Court of Directors had interdicted all intcrferenco 
in the internal affairs of the state, and directed the Resident 
to confine Lis attention to the reform of the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent. This was a body— distinct from the subsidiary force 
— 6,000 foot and 9,000 horse, which the Nizam was bound 
by the treaty made with htm in 1800 to keep up in time of 
war. By the strenuous efforts of the Resident, these cowardly 
levies of the Nizam, who bad always avoided an enemy, were 
converted into a strmg and valuable force of 10.000 men, 
horse, foot, and artillery. It was disciplined and commanded 
by European officers, drawn chiefly from the Company’s army, 
•vwth which it was soon enabled to vie in military spirit and 
efficiency. It was supported by the Nizam’s treasury, at a 
cost of thirty lacs of rupees a-year. It was at the entire 
disposal of Chundoo Lall, and minisfbred to his power and 
dignity, and likewise afforded kyn material assistance in the 
collection of the levemie and the coercion of refractory 
zemindars ; he was, therefore, unwilling to check its profuse 
expenditure. It was not only over-officered, but the officers 
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were ovcipaid. The appointments were eagerly coveted, and 
became a souica of valoable patronage to the Resident, the 
Contingent being generally designated his playthmg. ^is one 
extravagant allowance was heaped on another, the otBcers 
exclaimed “ PoorNizzy” — ^the nickname of the Nizam— “pays 
for all.” The Contingent was doubtless an effective force, but, 
for a time of peace, and in a country which the British Go- 
vernment was engaged to defend, it was little better than a 
magaificeefc job. 

administratidn of Chundoo Lall was, with 
orchuBdoo some intervals of relief, the scourge of the 
tail. 1603 20 . country for thirty-five years. It was supported 
by British influence, but not controlled by British honesty. 
Nothing flourished but corruption. Every public office was 
put up to sale, and the purchaser reimbursed himself byes- 
tortion. Justice, or rather judicial decrees, could be obtained 
only for money. The land revenue was ‘formed out -to those 
who made the largest advances to the minister in aatlcipatioD 
of their collections. The tenure was therefore insecure, snd 
it was a common remark that the farmers proceeded to tbcif 
districts looking over their shoulders all the way, to so6 
whether some other contractor, who had made a higher bid, 
was not following to supplant thibi. The fainters, moreover, 
had the power of life and death*! and the under fanners 
through their local agents, wrung the last farthing from the 
wretched peasantry. A peaceful and industrious population 
was converted into bands of rebels and banditti, life and 
property were everywhere iosecure. Hundreds of villages 
were deserted, cultivation ceased, and provisions rose Jo 
famine prices. The sums tbns obtained by insatiable rapacity 
were expended by Cbundoo Lall ia making his position secure. 
He creeled a noble p.alace for tho Resident, and stocked it 
with tho most Costly ebandeUers and furniture from Bond 
Street. Ho bribed witbalavish hand all who had any mter«t 
nt the court; he subsidbed the zenana, and coneibated tn® 
Nizam by indulging his pimmim for boarding. The Resident 
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at length obtained the penmssion of the Governor-General to 
make some effort, by hiq advia; and infiaence, to arrest the 
progress of desolation. His exertions had begun to produce 
some beneficial result, trhen he was succeeded in November, 
1820, by llr. Metcalfe, who, after a tour through the country, 
deemed it necessary to adopt more stringent measures of 
reform. ISome of his political assistants and of the European 
olEcers of the Contingent were placed in charge of districts to 
superintend a new settlement, to check oppression, and to 
control the police. The system whicli he introduced, and 
which remained in force for several years, was equally un- 
palatable to Chundoo Lall, whose exactions it restrained, and 
to the native anthorities, whose dignity it lowered. It was 
also cciiBured hy Lord Hastings, as greatly in excess of his 
instructions, and as being tantamount to taking the govem- 
mont of the Nizam’s dominions out of his hands ; but it was 
highly beneficial to the community. Security was at once re- 
established. Three hundred villages were rcpeopled in a 
short time, and cultivation was resumed and extended. No 
revenue had previously been obtained but at the point of the 
sword 5 under this new policy, not a trooper marched nor was 
a mnsket shouldered to enforce the public demand. No 
country is more blessed jnth the gifts of nature than tho 
territory of Hyderabad. Under Chundoo Lall it "was fast 
relapsing into jungle; under Mr. Metcalfe’s management it was 
becoming a garden. • 

Mestn-Painifr Metcalfo had Bot bcen long, however, at 

ISIS 50 Hyderabad^tbout perceiving that every prospect 
of prosperity was impeded by the dealings of Palmer and 
Co. with the state. Mr. WDUam Palmer had established a 
banking-house at Hyderabad in 1814, with the full concurrence 
of the Resident, and soon after Became connected with 
Chundoo Lall, and began to nmke advances to the Nizam’s 
Government. An Act of Parliament had prohibited all such 
transactions with native princes without the express sanction 
of the Governor-General, and for this an application was made 
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in June, 181C. It was acceded to with the full con<*ent of the 
Supreme Council, and in accordance with the legal opinion cf 
the Advocate-General, who drew up the deed. la .Xpril, 
1818, when the Peshwa was in arms, ahd it hecarac ueccssary 
to pay up the arrears of the Contingent to prevent the troops 
from going over to the enemy. Palmer and Company eamo 
forward and agreed to furnish the minister with two lacs and 
a half of rupees a month, at twenty-five per cent, interest, ou 
the security of assignments on the land revenues, to the 
extent of thirty lacs a-year. This proceeding received the 
unanimous approval of the Covcmor-Oeneral in Council. Pot, 
about this period, the firm was joined by Sir William Hum* 
bold, a connection of the Governor of Sladras, whom tie 
Court of Directors had removed from tliat appointment in 
1782. lie came out. to India in 1813, and, as sLnted !•/ 
Sir. Slctcalfc, visited the various native* courts where Brifh'h 
influcjico was predominant, in llio hope of making a mpM 
fortune as in the olden time, and at length fixed on irydcrabsd, 
and was admiltc^l into partnership with Palmer and Co. 
He had married a want of Lord Hastings, who regarded her 
with parental kindness, and, in an evil hour, wrote to 
Sir WjIIiam, “ Tho partners spec^jlato that your being one of 
the firm will interest me In the welfare of the house. It i-^ 
fair and honest conclusion. The omoont of advantage which 


tho countenance of Government may bestow must be uncer- 
tain, as I njiprchcnd it would flow principally from (he opioioti 
llio natives would entertain of tho rcs|‘cct likely to be }V*iJ by 
their own Government to on establishment known to starJ 
well with iho Supreme Government." To this letter S>r 
Willunm gave thcw{(Ic«t publicity, am! it caino to I'O cnrrviitly 
reported and believed that lie was the BOn-ln-bw of tlio 
Oovernor-Geneml, and lliat tho rents collectoil by I’nlmer and 
Co. were, in fact, payment* to^the Hritirii Government. 




Itavn. 


Tlio houstt Iiad now oht.amcd a firm fiviting 
ITydcrnliad, and there was n constant strca-aii^ 
loans from tho bank to tlie Niaam's treason’. 
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Funds Trere teceived in a\>nndanco from depositors at twelve 
per cent., and lent to tlie Nizam at twenty-four per cent., 
on tliB security of fresh assignmenta. Notwithstanding 
frequent repayments, the debt was continually on the increase 
by the process of compound interest. In 1820 Chimdoo 
Lall was put up to solicit the sanction of Government to a 
new loan of sixty lacs for the professed design of paying up 
the public establishments, with a view to their reduction, of 
clearing off debts due to native bankers, and of making 
advances to the ryots. Lord Hastings considered that these 
were legitimate objects, of anfficient importance to jnstify the 
casting vote which he gave in favour of the proposal, but 
with the distinct understanding that it was not to be regarded 
as giving even an implied guarantee of the loan on the part of 
Government. But Mr. Metcalfe discovered, on his anival, 
that only a portion of the sixty lacs had been actually paid 
into the Nizam’s treasury, that eight lacs formed a bonus to the 
members of the iirm, and that tbe remainder consisted of 
other sums lent, or said to have been lent, to tbe Nizam, 
without the knowledge of the Government of Calcutta, and 
consolidated in the new loan, to which its sanction was thus 
surreptitiously obtained. But Mr. Metcalfe likewise felt 
that the house was gradmiUy becoming a great political 
power in the state, chiefly through the influence which one 
of its members was said to possess with Lord Hastings. The 
authority of the Kesident was thus superseded, and Ohundoo 
Lall, believing that he held bis place by the protection of the* 
members of the firm, demed it more for his interest to com- 
municate with tbe Govemor-Gener<il through them, than 
through his representative. The Government of the Nizam 
was prostrate before Palmer and Co., as that of the nabob of 
Arcot had been before his creditors, End the revenues of the 
country were graduallY inassing^into the hands of thftfirm.. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe — he Lad recently succeeded to the 
baioneti^ — at length venlnied to communicate his observa- 
tions and views on the subject to Lord Hastings without 
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reserve, but he found that his mind had been prepossessed, 
and bis feehngs woitcd upon by the correspondence of the 
Rumbold family. Lord Hastings went so far as to exhibit 
a feeling of resentment at the oppositien which Mr. Metcalfe 
had manifested to the proceedings of the firm. But the tran- 
saction of the sixty Jac Joan, to which the sanction of Govern- 
ment had been obtained by false representations, was too 
gross to admit of any palliation. It was also discovered 
that other advances had been made without sanction, and 
that, as Chundoo Lall observed, “the exorbitant rates of 
interest charged by the house, and the overwhelming amoont 
of their interest on interest, had raised their claim to more 
than a crore of rupees.” Lord Hastings and Ids Council 
passed a severe • condemnation on these transactiouBi aud 
resolved to make arrangements for relieving tie Nizani from 
the grasp of bis ineiorabJo creditors. Fifty years before, 
Lord Clive had obtained the Northern Sircars as a gift froji* 
the Emperor of Delhi, but had agreed to pay the Nizara, in 
consideration of their Jiaving fonned o part of his province, a 
pesheush, or annual acknowledgment, o'f seven lacs of rupceR- 
This payment was arranged when the Company was an ia» 
signifleant power j to tlie astonishment of the nath’c prince-S 
it was religiously continued aftfr the Company had become 
supremo in India. It was now capitalised, and a crore of 
rupees was remitted from Calcutta, soon after Lord Ifastings 
quitted India. TLo debt duo to Palmar and Co., deducting 
•tho clandestine bonus, was paid off, and within a twelve- 
month tiiey were fasolvent. 

TTiank.ofthe antipathy of tho Court of Directors fc 

i>ir«»ri»aa Lotd Hastings had been repeatedly maniff'’*'-'^ *'1 
Smujiuu^ captious criticisms, and in tlic reluctant priuBcau 
eagerccnsiiiefhcybcstoweden liioi. Thi3foch'’P 
became more intense after fir ‘Winiam Kutnbold liad joined 
the banking-house at Hyderabad, when they issued orders W 
the most peremptory and offensivo terms to revoke tlic hceueo 
which had liecn granted to it by tho Government of IndiUi 
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fhougU it had been unnoticed in Leadenhall-street for three 
years. Their despatch implied a mistrust of Lord Hastings’s 
motives, and shewed a disposition ‘to identify him with 
whatever appeared objectionable in the transactions of Palmer 
and Co. Indignant at these insinuations, and at the tone of 
their communication, lie sent home Jiis resignation, on the 
ground tliat ho had lost their confidence. The Court assured 
him that he was entirely mistaken, and, in May, 1822, voted 
the thanks, they had hitherto steadily withheld from him, as 
Governor-General, “for the unremitting zeal and eminent 
ability with which, during a period of nine yeai-s, be had 
admiuistored the Government of British India with such high 
credit to himself and advantage to tho interests of the East 
India Company.” Tho Proprietors concurred in this resolu- 
tion, and requested tlie Directors to “ convey to his Lordship 
tho expression of their adroiroUon, gratitude, and applause.” 
Ho embarked for Europe on thd let January, 1823. 
nc-narki <m political gcmus. Lord Hastings can scarcely 

w« MaviaOBv bo said to tank wilU Warrcn Hastings or Lord 
tion, iKi iVeJlesloy, though in completing the work they 
had begun and consohdathig the British empire iu India, he 
exhibited talent of tiic highest order. His administration 
was rendered racmomblo by^ho benefits he conferred on tho 
old Capital of the Jfoguls’ and (he now capital of the Com- 
pany. All Merdun, as stated in a prccoding chapter, had 
executed the gran<l design of conveying .a largo portion of 
tJjo w.ater of tho Jumna, where it issues pure from tho moun- 
tains, by rncans of a canal, to the <aty of Delhi. It had, 
liwcver, Ih'Oh devoid of water for sixty years, and its'banks 
were everywhere prostrated. Lord Hastings caused it to 
lic completely restored, and bestowed on the inhabitants the 
inestinsablo boon of fresh and wholoscxao water— without the 
imjxisition of a water-rate. Tli^ itnproveu\ci»t of Calcutta 
had boon totally suspotided einoe the departure of Lord 
IVelU'sIcy. Under the direction of Lord Hastings, tho 
ventilition of the (own was promoted by piercing it in tho 
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centre 'vritb a street sisty feet wide. Squares were laid out 
with tanks, or reservoirs of water, in the centre, surrounded 
by planted walks ; and the foreabore of the river which was 
lined with wretched hnts and rendered impassable by inlnj 
and filth, was adorned with a noble strand road worthy of 
the dty of palaces, as Calcutta was justly designated. No 
Governor-General has ever laboured with greater assiduity 
ia the performance of bis duties. Between the age of sisty 
and seventy he was at his desk at four in the morning— and 
always in full military nniform — esamining the boxes of papers 
from different departments which had been piled up in his 
room over night. He made an effort to acquire some know- 
ledge of tho language of the country, but he was obliged to 
relinquish it when ho found that his moonshc© was makinga 
fortune by the opportunity afforded him of private intercourto 
with the Goreraor-Geoeral, when he attended him in Iji* 
study. In the fevered climate of India,— which, since tlio 
fadUties for visiting England have been multiplied, is con- 
sidered insupportable,— he laboured for nine years at the 
rate of seven and eight hours a-day, without a hill saalw* 
rium to resort to, or the convenience of a sea-going steamer. 
Tho only speck on liis administration was the interest he 
manifested in the Rumbolds. A's tho head of tho slate it 
became him at once to withdrai^ his confidence from tlje® ' 
when he discovered the misdiicvons use to which they '^cre 
turning it, but the kindliness of his nature betrayed him into 
political weakness, and led him to take too lenient a view of 
the condnet of those who were bringing odium on Ills gorem- 
ment, for which he suffered severely during the remainifS 
years of his life. 

Within two years after his retom from Ind-St 
Jniia uoB»e, his friend, Ur. Hougla-s Kionaird, brought fonvanl 
a proposal in |ho Court of Proprietors for ® 
peenniary grant befitting the greatness of his services and 
the gratitude of the Company. If there had been any 
cerity in the tribute of *‘adoumti&n, gratitnde, and apjJanJ*© 
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majority of two hundred and twelve. Thus did the East 
India Company, with all the documenta connected with his 
brilliatit administration before them, dismiss him from their 
Court with the verdict that he was limply not guilty of 
having acted from corrupt motives. It was an ungrateful 
return to the maa who had raised them to the pinnacle of 
political power and invested their rule with a moral grandeur. 
The happy remark made in the case of Warren Hastings, 
that if there was a bald place on his head, it ought to be 
covered with laurel, was peculiarly applicable to him. But the 
East India Company, princely beyond all other rulers in their 
munificence, have not been able to rise above the influence of 
vulgar and invidious prejudices in dealing with the merits of 
their most illustrious men— CJiye, IVarren Hostings, Lord 
Wellesley, and Lord Hastings. I^rd Hastings did not long 
eurvive the indignity thus cast on him. He died at Malta 
on the 24th August, 1827, and, in the succeeding year, tho 
India House endeavoured to make some atonement for their 
vote of censure by placing the sum of two lacs of rupees in 
the hands of trustees for the benefit of his son. 


CHAPTER ZXrX. 

ADJfnasTnATios or hr. aoau and lord asihebst, 1823 — 1823. 

On the reedpt of Lord IlaBtings’a resiguatioA, 
o'wr- ^he Court of Dfrectora, with the ready concur* 

»^G*n«rai, rcncc of theMiniatiy, nominated Jit. Canning, thc 

late PrcsideKlt of the Board of Control, Governor- 
General. A better appointonnt it would have been diificuU 
to conceive, but India was not destined to enjoy the boneCt o 
his transcendent talents. When on the point of embarking, 
tho sudden de.ath of tbo ilarqois of Londonderry — with whoso 
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name as Lord Castlereagh during Lord Wellesley’s adniinis- 
tration the reader ig already familiar — led to his joining the 
Cabinet at home. Two candidateA then appeared for this 
splendid ofGce, Lor^Winiam Bentinck and Lord Amherst. 
Lord William had the strongest claims on the Court of Di- 
rectors ; they had. hastily removed him from the Government 
of Hadras in the height of the panic created by the Yellore 
mutiny, hut on a calm review of the case, bad adcnowledged^ 
“ the npT'ghtuesB, zeal, and success of his services.” He was 
eminently qualified for the Govemot-GenetaWliip by hU great 
adtninistrative ability, his intimate knowledge of the native 
character and habits, and of Uie system of the Indian Govern- 
ments, and not tegs by his intense fondness for the work. 
Lord Aniherat’a claim rested on hw embassy to China, and the 
ciemplary patience and fortitude with wliich be had main- 
tained the dignity of the British crown against the arrogance 
of the Pekin court. He bad also suffered shipwreck on bia 
return. The preference was'givcn to him, and he landed in 
Calcutta on the 1st August, 182S. 

During the interregnum, the Government d«- 
owtiBor.' volved on SCr. Adam, the senior member of 
Council, an o^cer of ability and resolution, and 
^ great politiccJ experience, but totally disqualified 
for the highest post in the empire by the strength of his local 
paitialitics and prejudioea. Lord Hastings had left tencrores 
of rupees in tlie ireasuries, in addition to a surplus revenue of 
two crorea a-year, and the Government was bewildered with 
this unexampled exuberance of wealth. LordHastingB thought 
\bat one-half tho excess might be very appropriately allotted 
to tho Proprictois of India stock, and the other half to tho 
iiation. But the Act of 1813 ha^ ordained that, with the 
oxceptiojj of the lac of mpeea to be applied to public instruc- 
tion, all surplus revenue slioufil be assigned to tho reduction 
of tho debt. A portion of it was therefore employed in con- 
verting the Company’s six per cent, paper into five per cents., 
which produced a saving of lljirty lacs of rupees a-year. lYitli 
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Mr. Henry Meredith Parker, ranged themselves around the 
paper, and contributed by their poignant articles to its extra- 
ordinary success and popularity. The editor, availing himself 
of the liberty granted to the press by Lord Hastings, com- 
mented on public measures with great boldness, and some • 
times with a degree of severity which was considered danger- 
ous. But the great offence of the Journal consisted in the 
freedom of its remarks on some ‘of the leading members of 
Government. They bad been nursed in the lap of despotism, 
and their feelings of oEBaal complacency were rudely disturbed 
by the sarcasms inflicted on them. Madras, as a rule, has 
been unfortunate in its governors; no fewer than six have 
been recalled — one of them unjustly — and, with the excep- 
tion of three or four, the rest have been very second-rate 
men. One of these, Mr. Hugh Elliott, then filled the chair, 
to the regret of the public, and the Journal affirmed that 
he hud obtained an extension of his term of office, which was 
announced to the community in adrcular \Yith a black border. 
This innocent pleasantry was registered amongthe offences of 
tho paper. The Calcutta sccrelarics had about this time taken 
to wear a green coat, and the Journal styled them the “ gan- 
grene of the state,” Mr. Adam had systematically opposed 
the liberality shown towa^s the press by Lord Hastings, and 
only waited for his departure to impose fetters on it, and to 
make an example of, the obnoxiotm Journal. A Regulation 
^vas accordingly pissed in April, 1823, which completely 
extinguished the “freedom of unlicensed printing,” hnt tho 
Calcutta Journal continued to write with the same spirit as 
»bcfore. The senior Presbyterian minister, a zealous partizan 
of Government, had set up a rival Tory paper, and indulged 
in invectives against Mr. Buckingham, which, when indicted 
in tho Supremo Court, were pronoiRiced to be libellous. Not 
cslf was flo check j’niposcd oi^hfoi by the Government, but he 
was nominated to tho well-paid office of clerk to the Stationery 
Office. The appointment, when announced athome, was con- 
demued by his own churdi, and revoked by the Court of 
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DirectoFB. The Calcutta Journal ridiculed the incongruity ci 
this union of ofEces, which obliged the reverend gentleman 
to employ himself in countiug bundles of tape and sticks of 
sealing wax, when he ought to be cofnposing his sermons. 
For this venial offence, Mr. Adam came down at once on 
Mr. Buckingham, revoked bis licence, banished him from 
India, and ruined his prospects, lie appealed for compensa- 
tion to the India House, but an overwhelming majority of 
Piopiietors passed a resolution approving of tho proceedings 
of the Governor-General. A petition to disallow the pre^s 
Ecgiilation was presented to llie Privy Council, and rejected 
•without any hesitation. Mr. Adam died at sea on liis way to 
England, after an honourable eetvico of thirty years, leaving 
behind him, as the Directors justly remarked, “ the reputation 
of exemplary integrity, distiuguished ability, and indefatigable 
zeal." 

Jii«»adpro- Lord Amherst had no sooner assumed tlio 
rumw”* government, than he found himself involved In 

p«w»r, hostile discussions vrith the Burmese, which ter* 

1.S3-U1S. jniuated within five months in o decharation <'f 
war. The kingdom of Burmah lies to the east of Bengal, 
from wliicli it is sop.aratcd by lulls and forests, iiiliabite<l by 
various tribes of barbarians. Al^mpra, a man of ob'ciia' 
birth, but cast in the sanio mould aelTyderAli afid nuiij''*‘t 
Sing, began his career with .v hundred followers, 'ami after 
liberating his country from the yoke of Ffgii, BiiccceJcd, about 
tho year 17513, four years before the battle of Pla««y, m 
establishing a new dyimsty at Ava. Cpnq«c.st wa», ns iisiml, 
the vit.al principle of this new Government, and the Burmi'Ht 
soon became a great aggressive power. Tliey successively 
rcjiclled four invasions of the Climesc, and in 17CG comi«l!e'l 
the king of Siam to cedo*iho Tcnasscrim provinces to tlicni. , 
Tho province of Amcan, whiclidiad long l*ccri an indej'cniicnt. 
and at one period a powerful klngtlotn — as repeated invasions 
of Bengal testify — was annexed to the nnmicso domlaiona in 
1787. This province stretched along the ca«teni shore of tlid 
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Bay of Bengal, and was separated by tlie river Naaf from 
the Company’s territories, in whidi several Aracaii chiefs took 
refuge six years after, and were p«n»xicd across tlio frontier. 
Sir John Shore, thcn*Govcrnor-Gcncrnl, siirreijtlcrtHl the fugi- 
tives on condition that the Barmesc shoiild retire to their own 
side of the river. This concession, which he consider*.'*! the 
dictate of jasticc as well as of prudence, was attributed by 
tlio Bunnese to pnsiUanimity, and the deputation of Coitjnel 
Symc«, soon after, on a mission to Ava, confirmed tills im- 
pression. He was received with scanty honour, and tniuli 
gascrinado, and tho Burmese monarch, on learning from him 
that the English were at war with Bonaparte, inquired why 
the Governor-General had notappVied toliim for -10,000 trooj s, 
who would have swept the French from the faco of tho oaTth. 
In 1708, tho oppressions of tho Burmese forced a l>ody of more 
than SO, 000 Aiacanesc to seek a refuge in the British district 
of Chittagong. In their flight through the wilds and forests, 
without food or slicltcr, they experienced tho c.xtremity of 
distress, and the paths were strewed with tho bodies of tho 
aged and the helpless, and of mothers with infants at thu 
breast. To refuse tlicni an asylum would have been an act uf 
barbarity, and they were sctllcd in the waste lands of tho 
district. The Bunneso governor of Aracan demanded the 
gunender Of the whole hotly, under the threat of an invasion. 
A large force of sepoys was dispatched to protect tlie 
frontier, while Colontl Symes was sent on a second mission to 
Ava, where he was treated avith more than the usual arro- 
gance of the Burmese.court. A third embassy was unwisely 
sent in 1800, and Lieutenant Canning, tho envoy, was sub- 
jected to Increased indignity. The Aracan refugees nero 
animated with inextinguishable hatred of their Burmese op- 
pressors, and made repeated imoads into Aracan. Every 
effort was made by tho British*Goveniment to restrain them, 
but nothing could convince the Bnnnese that they were not 
acting under the instigation of the public authorities in 
Calcutta. The repeated refusal of the Governor-General to 
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deliver up these helpless creatures to the Burmese executioner 
exasperated the Government of Ava, and in July, 1818, Lord 
Hastings received a rescript from the king demanding the 
surrender of eastern Bengal, including Moorshedabad, “ Tha 
countries of Chittagong and Dacca, of iloorshcdahad and 
Cossimbazar,” he said, “ do not belong to India. They arc 
ours ; if you continue to retain them, we will come and 
destroy 3-our country.” Lord Haatii^s treated the letter as 
a forgery, and returned it to the king- 
Pnrthtt For several years before the war we arc about 

thrBumVi describe, the' Burmese had been engaged in 
1814— M extending their conquests to the north-west of 

Ava. Tho kingdom of Assam, abutting on the Compaiij*« 
district of Ruogpore, stretches eastward through the^uUpy 
of the Berhampnoter to tho mountains which separate It from 
China. It had njaiiitained Us independence ngainst the re- 
peated assaults of the Mogul emperors, and had defeated the 
most celebrated of Aurungzebe’s generals. But disputes iiad 
now arisea iu (ho royal family which gave tho Burini’sean 
opportunity of interfering, and they cstab)i.‘>hcd a paramount 
iufiuencd in it in 1815. In 1822 Mulia Bundoola, the great 
national hero, completed the reduction of it, and annexed it 
to the Burmese crown. Muniporc* ji valley lying to tho cast 
of Bengal and cndrcled with mountains, had ortce pla'Jcd 
its stand.'ird on the walls of Ava, ’but the dissensions of the 
palace introduced Burmese influence, aufi it was absorbed W 
the kingdom of Ava. The Buruicse also entered the little 
principality of Cadiar, on the north-?ast corner of Bengal, 
but were clieckcd bj' tbo Supreme Goverumont, who <vn* 
8Jderc<l it impolitic to allow them to plant their c.ainps and 
stockades bo near tho border. The dynasty of Alontpra Lad 
thus, in the courseof Bcvcnty years, succeeded in cstabliJilng 
its authority over territories ^ight hundred miles in length, 
Btrcfching from (fio confines of Bengal to those of China- 
The uniform siiccc'^s of ci'ciy fnterprizo had filled the Bur- 
mese wth an o^cIWceJung conedt of their strength, and tlu 



evident indisposition of tbe Company’s GoTcniincnt to go to 
•war, combined •with repeated embassies to Ava, and a profound 
ignorance of tbe resources of British power, inspired tlmm 
with an irrepressible iesirc to tty concluaiona with tho English 
ill the field. “From the king to the beggar,” as stated by 
Mr. Laird, an Englishman residing in the country, “tho 
■whole community was hot for war.” Muha Bundoola, on his 
return from Assam, offered to drive the English from Bengal 
with no other troops than the strangers dependent on Ava. 

“ The English ” — such was tlio language of the royal council 
— “have conquered the black foreigners, the people of castes, 
■who have puny frames, and no courage. They have never 
fought with so strong and brave a people as tho Burmese, 
skilled'in the use of the spear and tho gwprd.” 

Origin ot th« Burmese lost no time in giving effect to 

Burmeinwar, this determiiiatJoD. At the southern boundary of 
tbe Chittagong district, at the estuary of the 
Kaaf, lies the little island of Shabpoorec, which had always 
been considered a part of the Company’s territories.* To 
defend it against tho hostile disposition manifested by the Bur- 
mese, a small guard was posted on it In 1823. The Governor 
of Aracan claimed the islai^ as Burmese tcrritoiy, and insisted 
on the removal of the troops. The Governor-General pro- 
posed to appoint a joint commission to investigate the question" 
of right, and the Burmese authorities answered the overture 
by sending over a thousand men, who hoisted the Burmese 
Sag, put a part of the feeble detachment to death, and drove 
off the remainder. Lord Amheist immediately sent a force 
d’bich dislodged the Burmese, and addressed a letter to the 
long, attributing the aggression to the presumption of the 
Governor of Aracan, and stating that his Government, how- 
ever anxious to remain at peace, must resort to retaliation if 
suc’u insults were repeated. T&e Court of Ava was thus con- 
firmed in the conviction that the English dreaded an encounter 
■with its troops, and Muha Bvmdoola was sent with a large 
army to Aracan.with uiders to expel the English from Bengal, 
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and to send the Governor-General to Ava, bound in the golden 
fetters which he took with him. To the official letter no 
direct reply was voucliaafed from Ava, ^ but the Governor of 
Pegii w.ns directed to si^ify tho “ pleasure of the ksog of the 
white elojiiiant, the lord of the seas and of the land, that no 
further communication ahonld bo sent to the golden feet, hiit 
that the Governor-General should state his case in a petition 
to 3Iuha Buadoola, who was proceeding to Aracan with an 
army to settle every question.’* Loid Amherst, finding that 
every effort to maintain peace only rendeied war more iotffli* 
ncut, and tliat the Burmese were preparing to invade Bengal 
simultaneously on tho north-east and the south-east, issued & 
declaration of war on the 24th February, 3S24; and thus 
began the fust Burmese war. At a subsequent period, when 
the Court of Directors bec.ame impatient under tho boundless 
cost scid dilafoty prosecution of the war, they coufiemned the 
origin of it, as a dispute about a cooteniplihle and uninhalitfd 
island, a mere sand-bank; and Lord Aniberst deemed it neccs- 
’ sary to diaw up an elaborato defence of his proceedings; but 
t!ie labour was altogether reduudant. The war was uniter- 
sally fl.cktotvledged in India by tho most experienced states- 
men to be “ not only just and nofossary, but absolutely and 
positively unavoidable.” « The clearest case,” said Sir Cliar)e< 
ifetcalfe, “ of self-defrace and violated territory.’’ If it Iiad 
been conducted ivitb the energy and promptitude of the 
Mahratta war in the days of Lord Wellesley, or the more 
recent Mahratta and Pindaree war, both of wluth weie 
brought to a successful issue, befoic^ the news of the first 
sliot reached I,cadenhall-strect, there would have been httfo 
discussion a-i to its ori^n. 

Arriuigcmenti Burmgse Were the most despicable enemy 

i8™«* British arms had ever encountered in the east. 

Their army was a miserable half-anued rabble, 
without discipline or courage. They had few muskets, anfi 
their swords and pikes were of a very inferior description^- 
Their chief defence lay in the admirable skill and rapidity 
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with which they conatrcctcd Blockades, and which our cora- 
manders, with rare exceptions, coramitted the folly of eu- 
dcavouring to carry by storm, instead of expelling: the enemy 
by Shelia and rocketst A hoe nnd a spade was a more essen- 
tial part of the equipment of a Burmese soldier than a musket 
or a sword. Each man as he advanced dug a hole in tlio 
ground deep enough to afford him shelter, from which he fired 
in security until he was nnearthed by the impetuosity of the 
British troops. This information was acquired during the 
course of the war, but at tbe commencement of it the Go- 
vernment in Calcutta was profoundly ignorant of the national 
mode of warfare, of the military force and resources, the popu- 
lation and the geography of the country, or of the approaches 
to it from our own provinces. The Coramander-in-chief, Sir 
Edward Paget, then in the north-west, asserted that any 
attempt to enter Dunnah cither through Cachar or Aracan, 
would end in disaster, inasmuch as the litops, instead of 
finding armies, fortresses, and cities, would meet with nothing 
but jungle, pestilence, and famine. Tlie plau of the campaign 
was drawn up by Captain Jolin Canning, who had traversed 
the country and visited the capital; and it was unhappily on his 
knowledge that the Government placed its sole dependence. 
He represented that thq occupation of Rangoon, tho great 
port of th^ Irawaddy, would paralyze the Burmese Govern-' 
ment, and th.at the means of constructing a flotilla for navi- 
gating the river, as* well as provisions and draught cattle, 
might be procured in and around that town in abundance. 
Though the river, likqthe Ganges, was an impetuous torrent 
during the rains, the south-west monsoon which* prevailed at 
that season of the year, would, he affirmed, enable the expe- 
dition to stem the current and sail up to the capital. It was 
resolved, therefore, to land the exp^tion at Rangoon as the 
rains cammenced. The plan Was visionary and preposterous, 
as the military authorities in Calcutta, with their knowledge 
of the rivers of India, ought to have foreseen ; and the adop- 
tion of it was the first and most fatal error of the campaign. 
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Botigal -were seized with a panics, which extended cTen to 
Caicutta. But a large force was sent in haste to tiie frontiet, 
•wluch effectually checked the advance of the enemy, and 
Buodoola was soon eftcr recalled to oppose the British force 
at IlangooD. 

Amraioftite expedition arrived off that torm on the 

eij*diOonat lllU JJaj, to the inexpressible surprise of the 
Bangoon;ja2J. gy^mese, who had never dreamt that the English, 
whom they svere about to expel from Bengal, would venture 
to attack them in their own territory. No preparations liad 
been made to repel them, and the only defence of the town 
consisted in a quadrangxrlar leak stockade, about twelve feet 
high, with a battery of indifferent guns, which wore silenced 
by the Brst broadside from the “Liffcy.” Happily, the dis- 
charge was 80 opportuno as also to rescue from destructicfn 
the Europeans resident in Rangoon, eleven in number, who 
had boon seized aud condemued to death on the approach of 
the fleet. Their anus had been bound behind as they were 
made to squat on the ground, and the exeentiouer stood hefore 
them sharpening his weapon, when the shot from the frigate 
flew about the building, which the Bonneso oiEcers abandoned 
in great trepidation, and thus afforded the prisonerB tlie means 
of escape. Tbo troops Ijadcd without any opposition, but 
they foundithc tovm desehed. It appeared that the governor, 
seeing all resistance hopeless, bad ordered the whole popula- 
tion, men, women, and children, to quit it, and retire to tho 
jungles with all their provisions and flocks and herds. The 
maudatc was imphcitly obeyed, partly from a dread of tho 
strangers, but more ‘cspcdally from the terror which the 
ferocity of their own Govenuneat inspired in all breasts. By 
this unexpected stroke of policy tho whole plan of tho cam- 
paign was defeated. Every hopo oS obtaining tho means oi 
advancing to the capital by prater or by land was extin- 
gnislied, and Sir Archibald was obliged to confine his efforts 
to the shelter of bis troops dating tho six months of inaction 
to which they wero doamcd. Ooo entire regiment was quar- 
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tered in tLe Da"on Pagoda, lUc pride of Rangoon, a magnifi- 
cent edifice, wbijU is jnstly admired for tLe liglitness of its 
Contour, tlie happy combinatioti of its parts, and the vastness 
of its dimensions, and which seires to ,give us a very high 
opinion of the splendid Bouddist architecture with which India 
was once filled. The object of tbc Burmese commander was 
to isolate the British encampment and intercept all supplies, 
in which he completely suo^eeded, as well as to destroy the fleet 
with the fire rafts which tbe Burmese constructed with singular 
skill, hut which was prevented by the vigilance of the British 
oiScera. 

VTithin a week after the occupation of Rangoon, 
theraias set in with great violence; theconntjy 
around hocame a swamp, and the miasma, combine*! 
with the sultry heat, brought fever and dysentery 
and death iato tbe camp. The condition of this noble snny 
was rendered the more deplorable by the want of wholesoms 
food. There was no Jack of cattle in the neighbourhood 
^vhich • would bare amply supplied all its necessities, 
hut the Government in Calcutta, by a stretch of folly w'* 
known in India, had forbidden tbe commander to touch them 
lest be should wound the prejudices of tbe natives, and the 
European solders wore allowed to j,crish that the cows might 
live. The troops were thus left tfc depend on tbe snppht^ 
brou^it from Calcutta, which was proverbial for the dis* 
honesty of its cured provisions ; the mpat was found to bo 
putrescent, and the maggoty biscuits crumbled under th? 
touch. Owiug to the culpable neglect of the public autho- 
lities in Calcutta, and more Cspeoally of the commissariat, the 
army at Rangoon was left for five months in this state of 
destitution after its exigences had been completely revealed. 
It was only through tbe^prompt and indefatigable exertions 
of Sir Thomas ilunro, the governor of Madias, in forward* 
log supplies that the army was not nltogether annihilated. 
The unhealtbiness of tbe season, and the unwholesomencss 
of the food soon filled the hospitals, and of the whole foroi 
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scarcely three thousand men remamed fit for duty. In tho 
month of August an expedition was sent to tho Tenasserim 
provinces, •which stretched four hundred miles along the coast. 
The chief towns were occupied, and in the capital, Martaban, 
was found an immense arsenal filled ■with the munitions of 
war. These districts, remote from the stem influence of 
tlic Governor of Rangoon, fumisliod the troops to some 
extent with the supplies of vegetables and meat which were 
so greatly needed. In the beginning of October a large 
force was sent against Kaik-loo, (ourtecn miles from Rangoon, 
where the Burmese had erected a strong stockade. • The 
troops who attempted to storm it were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss; but, on the appearance of a larger force, the 
Burmese were found to have evacuated it. 
irtiflMcfUn length Toaolved to collect 

TthiBjisih all his strength for on© vigorous effort to expel 
Dee.iKi invaders from tho country. The renowmed 

Rundoola was sent down to Rangoon with on army of sixty 
thousand men, and arrived in front of the British encamp- 
ment on tlic let December. The rapidity and precision with 
whlcli coqjs after cori»s took op iu station, and immediately 
lUtess'’ up eutrenchmeatfi, yflccted great credit on Burmeso 
hkill and discipline. Witliin a few hours the British camp 
Wits completely surrounded ^villl stockades, and the busy lino 
of soldiers suddenly disappeared belaud them, the’ men 
sinking In couples into the. burrows they bad dug, wliich were 
stocked until a sulb'cient supply of rice, water, and fuel. Tho 
works which were watched with intense interest from the 
Briti'^li encampment, apiMrate*! to rise by the waud of a 
magician. Tho first attack on them was made on the Cth 
DcceinlH-T, when two columns suppyted by gunboats broke 
ilirougli tlio right of the Burmese entrcncliments and 
cli«pcrsoil the defenders. In'«t^d, however, of quitting the 
field, Bundoola pushed his troops the next day up to tho 
great p.agrKla, but the twenty gmis which had been mounted 
oq it, o^'cne^l a brisk cannonai', and four British columns 
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simuUancously attacked his force and mated it. liut iu's 
spirit of perseverance was not exhausted. He sent inccn- 
diariea into the town who burnt down one-half of it, and 
he erected another series of stockades ihore formidable than 
any tho British array had yet encountered, but on the J5th 
December, all his hopes were Masted by a total defeat, and 
be withdrew the whole of hU force to Donabew, forty miles 
up the river. 

Cooqacitof Loaving^ Sif Archibald at Kangoop without an 
Ajuam, leis. enemy, we turn to the operations of the war in 
other quarters. At the beginniog of 1825, the province of 
Assam was wrested from the Burmese by Colonel Richards, 
who met with no resistance in occupying the capital, 
Rungpore, though it was mounted with two hundred pieces 
of ordnance. The Cocnmatidet*in*chief, as already stated, 
CuBpiigntn had dNsuaded Government from any attempt to 
Caciur, ink iavado Burmah through Cachar or .iracan, t®t 
when ithecameevidentthattbo Rangoon expedition had fjilod 
to achieve anything, he changed his opinion and cneoaraged 
Lord Amherst to organise ono army to advance through 
Cachar and Manipore southward upon Ava, and another to 
penetrate Aracan, cross the Tomadown hills, and debouch 
in the valley of the Irawaddy aD(J",tbcn turn up north to the 
capital- Both expeditious proved abortive. The Cachar 
force consisting of 7,000 men was entrusted to the command 
of Colonel Shouldhatn. The Bumicsd haS evacuated the 
province, but a more formidable enemy was found m the 
unexampled difBculUcs of the route. The army was enabled 
to advance along a road which the pioneers had opened with 
immeDse labour and perseverance to a point within ninety 
miles of Munipore, but the country beyond it was found to 
consist of an unbroken successioo of abrupt hills and dales? 
the bills clothed to the snoftait with impenetrable forests? 
and the dells rendered impassable by deep quagmires. The 
rains commenced in Febrnaiy, and continued without obotC' 
meat throughout ifarch. ITie troops were harassed beyond 
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endurance. Hundreds of bullocks and camels, and a largo 
proportion of the clepliants, sunk under fatigue, or were 
imbedded in the mire. To transport tbe stores, the artillery, 
the heavy baggage,* and all tlio impedimenta of a dviUsed 
army through such a region and uuder such circumstances 
was impossible, and th© Colonel prudently relinquished the 
Conqnest of attempt and returned to Bengal. The expedition 
Aracan, 1935 to Aracan wasstill mor© nnfortimatc. It consisted 
of ahont 10,000 men, and proceeded on its march from Chitta- 
gong on the 1st January. The commander was General 
llorriaon, a King’s oiScer of good repute, but he imprudently 
rejected the advice of the experienced Company’s ofScers on 
his staff, who were acquainted with the face and character 
of the country. There was a constant succession of blnndcrs, 
and the army was three months marching down the coast, a 
distance of only two handred and fifty miles, and did not 
reach the capital of the province, which was occupied with 
little resistance, till it was too late in the season to make any 
farther progress. The monsoon commenced early in iloy, the 
country was Hooded and became a pestilential marsh. One- 
fourth of the troops perished by disease, and two-thirds of 
the remainder were io lio^ital. Few ever recovered their 
fonnci health and vigouTj and tho Aracan fever was long 
remembercif with feelings of horror. The army, as an 
organised body, had ceased to exist, and on one occasion, 
when a wing of a European regiment was , mustered on 
parade, only one soldier, it was said, appeared to answer to his 
name. But it was notriiH the end of the year that the new 
Cbmmander'in-chief, Lord Combermere, consented to with- 
draw the remains of the army from this lazaretto. 

Ee«n 4 Cara. Sir Archibald Camj^ell, after having been 
raign, 1835. encamped nine months at Rangoon, and lost two 
months o1 fne season 5or operaVions, at Icngt’u moved up 
towards the capital, on the 13th February. The army was 
divided into three columns, one of which, by an unaccountable 
fancy, was sent down under Colonel Sale, to occupy the town 
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and district of Baasdn, on the southern coast, where there 
was no reason to apprehend any kind of danger. The small 
Burmese force fled at his approacli, and he retmned to Rmi- 
goon Without any loss, save that of inrafuaUe time. Another 
column moved up by land, imder the personal command of 
Sir Archibald, without seeing the face of an enemy. The 
third proceeded by water np the Irawaddy, under Biigadier 
Cotton, and came abreast of Donabew on the 28tli February. 
All the resourcea of Burmese engineering science Iiad been 
employed by BundooJa in strengthening the fortifications of 
this post. The stodtade extended a mile along a sloping 
bank of the river, and was composed of Boiid teak beam*! 
fifteen feet in length, firmly driven into the eaith. Beluud 
this wooden wall the old bride lamparts afforded a firm fooling 
for the defenders. Upwards of a hundred and fifty guns ami 
swivels were mounted on the works, which were, moreover, 
protected by a wide and deep ditch, rendered formidable by 
spikes, nails, and holes. The garrison consisted of 12,00P 
men, and was commanded by the great Bundoola himself, who 
maintained so stern a discipline that on ono occasion when 
some of his artillery -men shinnk from their post on socin? 
their commander shot down, ho <iescended to the spot, and 
oidered the heads of two of the secieants to be struck off 
and fixed to a fjole, by way of cxam[]le. Tlie Biigad/er kuc- 
ceedod in caiTying the smaller works, but met with a signal 
defeat in his attempt to storm the larger eiitrcuchmunt ; and 
having indiscrcotly left one of his regiments behind him on 
the route, pronounced his force unequid to the capture of 
place. Sir Archibald had scarcely throe months left for th*? 
campaign when he quitted Bangoon, and tlie c.ipitad was fi'C 
bundled miles distant, ^ntitwaa indispensable to retrieve the 
honour of the British arms, and to keep open his commumca- 
tions witli the sea. Preferring, as he remarked, the sacrifife 
of time to the los.s of men,' be marehed back to the succour 
of Brigadier Cotton with his whole force, and thus incurred 
Che loss of an entire month. Tho attack began on tlo Ist/ 
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April, when a shower of shells and rockets was poured down 
on the Burmese encampment. The next morning, the heavy 
guns and mortars began to play on it, but no answer wa» 
tetarned, and soon after the whole of the Burmese army was 
observed to be in full retreat. Buodoola had, in fact, been 
killed by the bursting of a shell the preceding night, and 
with him expired all the courage and spirit of liis troops. No 
farther obstacle was oHered to the advance of the General, 
and Prome was occupied withont firing a shot. But the rains 
were approaching, and the second campaign was brought to 
a close within ten weeks, during which the army had advanced 
a hundred and fifty mDes. 

KegoOiUons for found to be more expensive than 

peaee, J8M. in whjch the Company had ever been engaged. 
The mere field expenses, together with the cost of the addi- 
tional troops who had been enlisted without necessity at 
the Bengal Presidency to fill up the gap temporarily created 
by the Burmese expedition, were estimated at a lac of rupees 
a-day. It was proposed to halt at Prome, and act on the 
defensive, but Lord Amherst wisely rejected this advice, under 
the convictioo that the most effectual mode of bringing the 
war to a termination was to push on rapidly towards the capi- 
tah At the same time h^ urged the General to welcome any 
disposition' on the part of the Burmese for peace, and that no 
opportunity of negotiation might be lost, associated in a 
commission with him, the naval Commander-in-chief, and 
Mr. Thomas Campbell Robertson, a civilian of experience and 
judgment, who had been the political agent at Chittagong. 
Mr. Ross Mangles, a yoting civilian of great promise, was 
appointed to act as secretary. Before the arrival of the 
Commissioners, the General had intimated to the Burmese 
Court that he was authorized to neghtiate a peace. The over- 
ture was readily accepted; an armistice was concluded for a 
month, and envoys were sent down from Ava to the British 
encampment. They were informed that the King would be 
rcqulrod to at stain from all interference m C.tcbar and Assam, 
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to recognise the independence of Slunipore, to cede the pro- 
vinces of Aracan and Tenasserim, and pay two crorea of mpeea 
towards the expenses of the war. They stated that it was 
beyond their power to accede to these severe terms, and the 
armistice was prolonged to enable them to make a reference 
to Ava. The reply of the King was brief and simple : “ The 
English must empty their hands of what they hold, and then 
seird a petition for the release of the European captives ; but 
if they hint at the cession of territory or the payment of 
money there must be an end of all friendship.” In that spirit 
of indomitable perseverance which the Burmese had mani- 
fested throughout the war, and which in some measure atoned 
for the want of courage, another army of forty thousand men 
was collected and sent to Prome, with orders to expel the 
English. With this body there was an engagement at Watti- 
gaum in which the British troops were repulsed from the 
stockades with the lose of two hundred men, of whom ten 
were officers. Emboldened by this enccess, the Burmese com- 
mander advanced against the British lines, but was signally 
defeated and very closely pursued. On the 26th December 
a boat with a flag of truce made its appearance with fresh 
envoys from Ava to renew the Degqjaations. It was anchored 
in tlio middle of the stream, and tbeiplenipotentiar^es entered 
it from opposite directions, with a retinue of fifty men on each 


side. The Burmese ministers waived every objection to tne 
territorial cessions, but withstood the pecuniary payment, on 
the score of poverty, with so much earnestness that the 
English Commissionere were induced toTeduce it by one-half-, 
A treaty was accordingly signed on the 8rd January, and the 
royal ratification was promised on the 18th of the month. A 
little incident which occuijcd during the conference serves to 
illustrate the cliaracter of Burmese officials. One of their 


attendants, in lighting a dgar*on the roof of tho boat, hap* 
pened to diop a spark on some loose gunpowder, whicli can^c* 
a slight explosion, and startled the principal envoy. When 
tho offender was named to him, he exclaimed, “cut off h'” 
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hand,” and a moment after added, “off -mtli bis head,” and 
the sentence would have been executed at once, but for tho 
earnest entreaty of Sir Ardiibald. But tho ratification never 
arrived; the time was employed, as the Burmese bad intended 
it should be, in atreugthening the fortifications of Mcllown, 
which lay opposite tlie British encampment on tho Irawaddy. 
Tho British force attached it with great vigour on tho 19th 
Jauuary, captured all tho guns, stores, and ammunition, and 
after delivering tho encampment to the flames, pursued its 
march towards the capital. 

The king began now to tremble for bis throne, 
meni sad s'caee, and released Dr. Price, ono of the American mis- 
sionaries whom be had placed in confinement, 
and sent him down with another of the European captives to 
renew the negotiations. They were informed that no severer 
terms would ho exacted in consequence of the victory at Mcl- 
lown, but that one*fourth ot the indemnity must bo paid down 
within twenty days. The two European gentlemen returned 
to Ava, with the promise of appearing in the English camp 
on tho 12tli February, if the proix^al was accepted by the 
king. But before that day he was mduced to make one final 
effort to avert tliis hiuniliation. One of his milifar}' chiefs, in 
a burst of patriotism, engaged to expel the invaders if he 
were entrusted with au’anny. All the troops tho Bunneso 
were now able to muster did not exceed the number of 10,000, 
and with these the^encral inarched down towards the Eng- 
lish encampment, resolved to abandon tbe national mode of 
warfare, and, instead of digging holes and erecting stockades, 
• to assail the British army boldly in the open field. Sir Archi- 
bald had only 1,300 men left out of hla whole army to meet 
this force, but 900 of them wore European veterans. Tho 
result of tbe engagement, winch took place at Paghan-mow, 
may he easily imagined, Burmese force was totally 

routed, and fled back to the capital in wild disorder, and the 
Burmese general expiated ha patriorism by being trampled to 
death under the feet of an elephant. Sir Archibald advanced 
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to Tandaboo, witliin forty miles ‘of the capital. The last 
Burmese army had been extingruished, the .strength of the 
monarchy was completely exhausted, and the king hastened to 
send Dr. Price, in company with Mr. Judson, the head of the 
Amencan mission, who bad suffered a cruel captivity in Ava 
or wo years, and with two of his own mhiisters, to accept 
whatever terms the English general might dictate. They 
brought with them the first instalment of the money, and all 
the European pnsoners save one, who was detained for a 
tirne, because tlie king had been informed that the Company 
had marned one of his relatives ! The treaty of Yandaboo was 
Bi^ed on the S4Ui Pobruary. The Mng coded Assam, Aracan, 
and Tenasaerim to the Company, agroed to pay a croro of 
rupees towards the orpenses of the war, and to snhmit to the 
admission of a British minisfet nt Ava, although there is 
nothing to which Eastern princes feel to bitter on aversion as 
tbe residence of a European repieaentativo— a barbarian eye, 
as they term it— at their courte, 

occasion on which the Britisii 
sod ' . I’oyoa'i tl>o coniines of India, 

ft , entertained lest tllo Company shcmld 

thus be tatrn into collision with the various Indo-Chiucse 
nations i but the apprehension has proved groundless. The 
Burmese war was also note cipensive and less retjjipcrativD 
than any which had preceded ft. The great Mahrattaand 
Pindareo war cost the Government only a croro of riipees, 
which was more than covered by a yearis revenue of the 
provinces acquired by it. .The Burmese war cost thirteen 
crorcs, ail the return consisted in three impoverished and , 
thinly mbabited provinces. A fatality seemed, moreover, to 
mark cveiy airangement in this war, and iu the presence of a 
contemptible enemy, it wjs remarkable only for want of 
judgment and perpetual delay. Its character was not re* 
deemed by a single strobe of generalship. A great outcry 
1 e “sulnst Lord Amherst in Luglandi 

iinftf enounced in the Court of Proprietors as in cvcjt way 
I y education, habits, and character, for the Government 
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of India, and repeated attempts vero made to procure his 
recall. But Sir Tlioinas Munro,wliose opinion was entitled to 
more confidence than that of any other etatesman of the day, 
considered that therc»was great injustice in the idle clamour 
raised against the Gorcmor-General. The Court of Directors, 
lie said, were unreasonaWe in expecting to find every day for the 
Supreme Government such men as Cornwallis, and Wellesley, 
and Hastings, who appeared only once or twice in an age. 
Lord Amherst was as good a Governor-General as they were 
likely to send out. His situation was an arduous one; ho 
was necessarily influenced by Captain Canning and the mili- 
t.uy authorities around him > he was new to India, and the 
Burmese were entirely unknown to ns. But we lose sight of 
the mismanagement of the war when we view the prosperous 
condition which the provinces it gave ns presents after tlie 
lapse of forty years. The energy and enterprize of the inter- 
lopers whom the Court of Directors endeavoured to exclude 
• from India in 1818, have contributed in no small degree 
to augmint the resources and the strength of the empire. 
They have covered Assam with tea gardens. The desolate and 
pestilential swamp of Aracan has become the granary of the 
Bay of Bengal, and hundreds of vessels are annually employed 
in conveying its produce <?-oni tho port of Ak^’ab to India, 
China, and Europe. Sdoutmein, the capital of the Tenasscrim 
provinces, winch contained only half a dozen fishermen’s huts 
when it was first ocevpied, has become a flourishing port, with 
a population of seventy thousand souls, and a trade of more 
than fifty lacs of rupees a-year, 

uutmyst pr^ress of^thu Burmese war gave rise to 

another sepoy mutiny. The Aracan expedition 
was composed of two regiments of Europeans and 
of several native corps from Maaras and Bengal. The 
Madras troops embarked with«extroordinary alacrity, those 
from Bengal, owing to their religious aversion to the sea, 
were directed to march down the coast. Tlie disaster at 
Kamoo Uad diffused throughout the army a great dread of the 
Bormese soldiers who were represented as magicians, and 
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created a passionate repugnance to tlie service. The Bengal 
sepoys had been accustomed to provide for the transport of 
their own baggage out of tboirpay, but the public demand 
for cattle had not only doubled tbe price, but esbauated tlie 
local supplies. Towards the end of October, tbe 47th Native 
Infantry at Barracltporq, one o( the regiments warned for 
service, presented a respectful memorial setting forth the 
extreme difBculty of procuring tbe means of conveyance. 
The representation was just and reasonable, and might have 
been investigated without any peril, but the military chiefs, 
accustomed to the stringent discipline and implicit obedience of 
European regiments, resented the slight cst appearance of baclc- 
wardnesa in the native army, and tbe sepoys were infonneil 
that they would receive no assUtauce from Government, and 
must procure their own cattle at their own expense, without 
deloij'. Discontent was thus ripened into insubordinationj 
excited meetings were held in tbo cantonments 5 the sepoys 
rose in their demands, and solemnly pledged themsslves not 
to inarch without a supply of c-attle, and also an increase of 
pay. To augment the embarrassment of the crisis, the whole 
army had been recently remodelled, and officers transferred 
from one regiment to another. 'fJioso of the 47th had bees 
only three montiis with the corps, and bad not acquired any 
influence over tbe incQ. On tbo let November, the 47tb was 
paraded in marching order, but scarcely a third of tiio regi- 
ment fell in ; the rest assembled tumultuously in tlio adjacent 
lines. The commandant of tbo station and other ofGccrs of 
lunk attempted to reason with them, but were repulsed with 
vehement gestures and vodferaOons. The Comniandcr-m* 
chief then resolved to crush tbe mutiny by force of .anns. 
Two regiments of Europeans, a detachment of horse artillery, 
and the Govcmor^GencraTs body*guard, weio marched over 
night to Barrackpore and drawi up, unperceived, in the vicinity 
of the parade ground. In the morning, the CommanJer-in* 
chief nattui on tUe ground with bia staff. The regiment was 
paraded, and officers, whom tbo men were accustomwl to 
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rcspoct, Tvere sent to mmonstrate \7ith tbesj, but without 
success. Tbe sepoya were ordered to maTcbfortbwitb.orto 
ground arms. They stood BtUl In a state of stupfd despera- 
tion, resolved not to yield, bnl aaldn^ no effort at resistance. 
A .volley was discharged by tbc artillery, when they cast 
away their anna with a loud Bbrieb, and fled in dismay. The 
European troops then fired on them, and tlic body-goard 
sabred the fugitives. The slaughter on the ground and on 
the line of pnrsnit was very severe, and gome were dro^vIled 
in attempting to swim across the river. The ringleaders wero 
subsequently tried by court-martial, and executed ; and others 
were seutenced to hard labour in irons. A Court of Inquiry 
Was held, which came to the decision that tho “ mutiny was 
UTi ebulUtiou of despair at being compelled to march without 
the means of doing so.” There was no Intention of resistance 
onthepartof the sepoya, as scarcely on© of the muslcetB left 
on the ground was found to be loaded, though each man had 
forty rounds of ammuniUon. W))cn the corps Jiad reached 0 
state of actual mutiny, armed coercion was tho only course 
which could be adopted, but the military authorities incurred 
a heavy responsibility by treating their legitimate representa- 
tions with scorn. The B|ngal sepoys aie, after all, but a 
mercenary militia, bound ,to servo their foreign rulers within 
the limits of their own country. A little consideration for 
• men required to march into an onknown region, peopled by 
tlje terrors of their imagmation with goblins who had des- 
troyed their fellow-soldiers, would have averted the catas- 
trophe ; but the sharpness of flic remedy served to seaire 
the subordination of the native array for sixteen years. In 
the following year Lord. Amherst availed bimself of tbc con- 
quest of Aracan, to grant a free pardon to alt t!ie prisoners, 
but so little did they appseo^t© tVvls act of yndness, that they 
asked, as they left the jail, wl?at compensation they were to 
receive for tbe brass htosy or water-pots, they bad lost on the 
moTning of the mutiny. 

o«ie»i,pint Of The Condition of India at the beginning of Die 
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aisiffestion, Burmese war was such as to create much dis- 
quietude, though no alarm. Nothing is so soon 
forgotten in India as our sueexi^ses, and notJijng so long and 
so heartily rememhered as our reverses. ‘ nie recollection o5 
the splendid triumphs of the Hahratta and Piudaree war had 
begun to fade, and Gome of the princes who-m ire had rescued 
from oppression weie impatient under the restraints imposed 
on them, and the punctual demand of the tributes they hid 
agreed to pay. There were few districts in Hindostan in 
which disaffection wag not, more or less, manifested; the 
ilahratta states were not free from disorders, and one of the 
old Piudaree chiefs emerged from obscurity and collected fl 
small band of followers. This fertuentation in varicpUS and 
widely separated proviocos was important chiefly from its 
Common origin in tho contempt whidj was gTOwiog up for 
British power. The withdrawal of troops for the Burmese war, 
and the reports which were diligently circulated of our non* 
success, as well a« of the talismanic prowess of the Burmese, 
produced no small agitation arnoug the natives. They had 
liccn accustomed to see a campaign begun and ended in a few 
months; but in tho second year of the Burmese war, the 
army had scarcely advanced a third of the way to the capital. 
The hopes of our downfall, alwayS fondly cherished by the 
princes of India, were again levived. But in no ialtance was 
rh T< is^s deflance of our power go bold and signiScant . 
hu poff, 1 .5 Shurtpore. Runjeot Slug, the Jaut chief, 
who had baffled Lord Li^e in 1605, bequeathed the kingdom 
to his son in 1823, on whose death, witljout issue, it devolved 
On Ills brother. He was iaflem in health, and applied to Si/ 
David Oehterlony, th© British representative in JIalwa and 
Rajpootana, to recognize his son, a child of siv years, as hi3 
successor. Tlie questio«*rvas refetred to Calcutta, and, m 
obediouce to tho express ordsTs of the Governor-General la 
Council, the investiture was performed by one of the political 
officers of tho Residency- A twelvemonth after be ascend^ 
the throne, on the death of his father, under the guardianship 
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o£ Ills materual utide. But licfote a month had elapsed, 
’Dour juiv Saul, the nephev? of the deceased nija, an ambitious 
and impetuous youth, having succeeded in corrupting tUo 
troops, put tho gnatdian to death, and placed lus cousin in 
conriuement. Sir David, acting on his own responsibility, and 
with his usual energy, xeal, and promptitude, lost rm time in 
issuhig a proclamation to the Jauts to rally round their lawful 
Bovercign, and in ordering a force of IC,000 men with a hun- 
dred guns into the field to support his rights, and vindicate 
lljo aatljoiity of the British Governmeut. But tho Govemor- 
General disapproved of this proceeding. He denied that wo 
were bound to uphold the young raja by force of arms. Ho 
considered it irnj)rudont to embark the small disposable force 
in the north-west in a new wardmlog the hot weather, while 
wo were engaged in a conflict in Durmah, the extent, or dura- 
tion, or demands of which could not be foreseen. Consider- 
ing all tho circumstances of the time, the Government was 
prudent in hositalhg to incur tho risk of a second siege of 
Dhnrtpore. “A failuro there,'* wrote Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
“ trould have given a shock to oiur power in every part of 
India, shaken tho confidence of onrormy, and coufinaed tho 
fat.al belief tliat we could be successfully resisted.” 

Comtimarcatigrj opiniou of Covcrnmeut might, however, 

to ana rron * Jj.ito bccH commiinicalcd to Sir David Ocbterlony 
'ovbttriony, hi ^ manner worthy of his long and eniineot ecr- 
\9ii. vice^, bbt lor some tinjc past there had been a 

siroQg desire in Calcutta to remove him from his post, and he 
had been rejx’atedly, thwarted in his proceedings. Ho had 
'lallcrly exhibited some of the infirmities of'age, Ihoogh it 
could not he denied that in tho present hiblniico he had mani- 
fested all tho vigonr of youth. Accustomed, moreover, as ho 
had long been, to tho cxcrciso oI 'great authority, and feeling 
a just coiifidenoj in his own <»cperience, bo was, perhaps, dis- 
posed to stretch tho exercise of his power beyond the limits of 
his subordinate position. TliO nuaiithorized. assemblage of a 
field force presouted the occasion which had longhecn desired, 
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of gettiiifj rid of him. He woa informed that he had acted 
on impcifcct und uusatisfactory information, and that liia 
measures were precipitate and nnjnstiiiabJe ; he was ordered 
to countermand the mardi of the troops ttad to recall his pro- 
clamation. The letter was intended to provolce him to a 
resignation, and Sir Charles Metcalfe was summoned from 
Hyderabad to supersede him before he could receive it. He 
replied to this communication with much, and pcrliapa with 
undue, warmth. He eaid tho usurpation would nevpi have 
been attempted but under Uie strong impression then preva> 
lent that the Government was no longer in a position to 
punish insolence and to support right, and lie aiUnncd that 
his military, prcpiratioaa fully justiGed tho expectation that 
the fort would fall in a fortnight. As to tlio fiot winds whicJi 
had been adduced as an argument against tlje expedition, the 
old soldier remarked that the hour of necessity and the call 
of honour fixed the time for military operations. It was on 
this principle that, in his youth, the army had kept Iho field 
three years against Ilyder, knowing no repose but during the 
rains, wliou the country was equally' impassable for both 
parlies. On this piinciplc also, Lorf Lake began tho campaign 
of J803, in the height of the rdus, aod remained under cam as 
during the hot winds of 1801, in life hottest province in Eiu- 
dostan. He considered every moment of delay a bubmission 
to disgrace. But, in obedience to the orders Ijc had joceived, 
he Suspended the progress of the ariny> and issued another 
proclamation to the effect that tho GovcTMnont projjosed, in the 
first instance, to iuvfsiigatc the motits ol the question of dm 
BucccBsion. He then tendered his iCBignation, stating that 
*• as ho had erred so egregioualy ia what ho considered the 
proper and dignified course to pursue, ho could no longer 
conceal from himself his fRifitncss for tho situation he held. 
Tho ungenerous treatment to evhicU ho had been subjected, 
broke his heart, and he retired to Jlcemt, wjicic he died 
within two mouths, as ho said, with a lifter feeJingf “dis- 
graced,” after an illustrious career. of half a century, during 



which there were few militaiy operations in whicli he had 
not taken an active part. In the camp which ho formed for 
the reduction of IMmrtpore in 182G, he discoursed with great 
zest of his early caaipaigus in the Carnatic in the days of 
Hastings and Coote. He was one of the brightest ornaments 
of the Company’s service, cqaally eminent in the cabinet and 
in the field, a man horn for Ifigh command and fitted to 
strengthen the power and to sustain the dignity of Great 
Britain in India. As the British representative in Malwa and 
Rajpootana, he commanded universal deference, as well by 
the equity of his decisions as by the magnificence of his 
retinue, which from time immemorial has always been an 
elenaent of power in eastern countrios. He was not, how- 
ever, without his weak side. The blind confidence which bo 
reposed in tho natives around him was employed, as usual, 
for tho purpose of extortion, the odium of which fell on his 
reputation. His moonshee had the presumption to place his 
name on the pension list of the King of Delhi for a thousand 
rupees a-month, where it remained till it was accidentally 
discovered by his maStor ; but he was happily tho last of tho 
moonshees of European officers who created a princely for- 
tune out of his position. Sir David’s memory was nioro 
especially cherished by tlfS Indian army from the fact that he 
was the first Company's officer who received the highest 
honours of the Bath,^ which, down to the period of the Kepal 
war, had been invidiously confined to the officers of tho 
Crown. 

Proc«dm«ot "WliilCjSir David was assembling the army, 
j)ooj.j„n Saul manifested a spirit of entire snh- 
Conndi. IKS missiou to the British Government, and profes^jd 
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tas, Afghans, and not a few of tho Company's own subjects, 
flocked to liis standard, and a body of 25,000 men wsi 
speedily collected for the defence of tlie place. Prom the 
neiglibOHring Sfahrafta and Ifajpoot chiefs he recelred every 
token of encouragement, suid it was firmly believed that thi-y 
were fully prepared to take part in the quarrel. The Supremo 
Council met to deliberate on this penlous state of affairs soon 
after the death of Sir David. The two civilian members of 
Council, and tho Coinmandct-m«chlef maintained, that as the 
young laja had been invested with the iasignia of royalty 
under the authority of the Govcrnor-Gencral, they were 
hound to support him against a usurper, at any hazard, more 
especially as tho increasing disordets in tlic north-west 
throateoed a general convulsion. Lord Amherst alone strcuo* 
ously resisted all active measures Aom an ovorwhelmiiigdread 
of a second failure at Bhurtporc. Happily Sir Clmrles Mct- 
calfo arrived in Calcutta in August on his way to Delhi, and, 
after a careful cxaQxinatwn of all the documents on tlw ques* 
tion, drew up a clear, hold, and masterly minute, whitit at 
onco decided the policy of tho Oovemment. “Weha'c, hy 
degrees,” he said, “ become tho paramount stato in India. In 
381), it became the established principle of our policy to 
maintain tranquillity among the stqtcs of India. . , • • 
and ^vo cannot bo iudifferent spectators of anarcliy therein 
without ultimately giving up India again to the pilLngc 
and confusion from which we then rescued her. . • • 

IVo nre bound, not by any positive engagement to tlio Hhurt- 
pore state, nor by any claim on her ^>art, but by our duti' 
as flnpremo gimrdi.ajjs of general tranquillity, law, and right, 
to maintain the legal nncccsiiou of Jliilnnint Slug. . • 
supremacy has bccu violated, or slighted, under thc.inipres^iion 
lhat no nero prevented ty cnlanglementB clbcwhero frofu 
sutllcieiitly relenting tlw indignity. ... A disjiby and 
vigorous exercise of our power, if rcmlcrcd iiccc-sary, " otil J 
Ic Ukely to bring Ijatk mva'a mindB hi Wint qnwter to » 
proper tone, and tho csplnro of Bhurtporo, if effected in » 
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glorious matmer, vouW do ua more honour tbronghout India, 
by tlic removal of the hitherto uuFaded impre^sioris caused by 
our former failure, than auy other event that "can bo con- 
ceived.” Lord Amherst surrendcfed his oitiniou to Sir Charles 
Mctcal/c, and had the candour and gfi'aco to place the het on 
record. The Gomioil "was uow utiaiiimous, and on the iStU 
September,. at a time rrhen the Court of Directors maintained 
that “ tiie settlement of 1818 had iu no degree extended our 
right of interference in tho internal concerns of other states, 
except as it had been proyided by treaty,” passed tho follow- 
ing manly resolution ; “Impressed with a full conviction that 
the existing disturbances at Blmrtpore,if not speedily quieted, 
^rill produca general commotion and interruption of tho public 
tranquiUily in Upper India, and feeling convinced that it U our 
solemn doty, no less than oar right, as tlic paramount power 
and conservators of the general peace, to interfere for the 
proventioa of these evils, tho Governor-Genera! in Council 
resolves tbit authority be conveywl to Sir Charies Jfrtcalfe to 
accomphbh the above object, and to maintaio the sccce*£^7Q 
of the rightful heir to the raj of Blmrlpore, if practicalle, ly 
espostnlation and lemoastrance; and should tL«*fa2,lTa 
resort to meastires of foroc.” , 
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lished before it on the 10th December, and Sir Charles Met- 
calfe soon after joined the camp. At a short distance from 
the town there was a lab^ separated from it by an embank- 
ment, which the defenders had cut in ihe former 8ieg;e, and 
thus filled the ditch with water. On the present occasion 
they had commenced the same operation, but by the timely 
arriral of a British detachment, and the energetic eiertions of 
Captain Irvine, the flow of water was checked, and the breach 
repaired. A delay of a few moment.? would have altered the 
result of the siege. Tho defences of this celebrated fort con- 
sisted of lofty and thick walls of clay, five miles in circum- 
ference, hardened in t!ie san, snpported and bound by lieamB 
and logs, rising from the edge of a ditch, fifty-five feet iu 
depth, and ahundred and fifty feet broad. It was strengthened 
by the outworks of niao gateways, and flanked by thirty 'fire 
lofty mud bastions, one of wliich, called tbc “ bastion of vic- 
tory,” was built to commemorate the defeat of Lord Lake, and, 
as they vauntingly said, with the skulls and bones of those who 
had fallen In the first siege. For the level country in which it 
was situated, tho fortification was the strongest, nnd, so to 
speak, tlie most impregnaWo whidi could bo devised. Thirty* 
sixmortars and forty-eight pieces of heavy ordnance played on 
tho ramparts for many days wilhodv making any impression on 
the walls, or creating a practicable breach. The Jjeaviest shot 
only caused the defences to crumble into rugged masses 
falling down on each side of tho conical W’all, but leaving tho 
ascent scarcely less steep and inaoccssiWo than before. At 
the commencement of operations Colonel Galloway, who had 
been present at the former siege, anifhad written a valuable 
treatise on Indian fortifications, and Lieutenant, nflerwardi 
General, Forbes, bad, unknown to each other, urged on 
Combermero the nccewity of endeavouring to create a breacli 
by mining, but the proposaUwaa treated with contempt. It 
Vi'as Only when every effort to breach the wall by batteries 
had hopelessly failed, that tho cliief engineer consented 
Adopt this advica and lo havo recourse to mines, several o 
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^hlciv \7CTQ completed and fired, but wiltiout any ndwiuato 
result. A. great mino eras at length completed, and chargc<l 
with ten thoueand pounds of powder. The explosion, wliich 
took place on the ihth January, seomed to shako the founda- 
tions of tho earth ; enormous masses of hardened earth, and 
blocks of timber, mingled with Iieads, legs, and amis, were 
sent flying into tho air, and tho sky waa datkcnetl with 
volumes of smoke and dust. The colmna destined for tho 
fiesanlt, under General Reynell, rushed up tho breacli and 
bayonetted the defenders, who fought to tho last with the 
greatest resolution. Six thonsand— according to other 
accounts double that number— were said to have fallen in the 
siege, while tlio loss in the Company’s army did not exceed a 
thousand. Doorjua S.aul was captured as be £>r)de.aroured 
to make hla esca^io, and sent first to Allahabad and then to 
Benares, where ho passed twenty-fivo yearo of his life, in 
that asylum of disinherited princes, u{)on a ’pittance of five 
hundred rupees. a-monlh, TIhj b«»y raja was conducted to 
• tho throne by Sir Charles Sletcalfc and Lord Combennere, 
but the laurels of Bhunporo were dishonoured by rapacity. 
Tho siege was undertaken to expel a usurper and to rtstoro 
the throne to tlio rightful prince, yet all the etato treasures 
and jewels found in tjic citadel, to tho extent of forty-cigldj- 
lacs of rupees, were unscrupulously pTonounced by tho mililary 
authorities to be lawful prize, and at onco distributed among 
the oiBeefs and idea. Six lacs fell to tho sliaro of the 
Commanclor-in-chicf. Tliis procedure was defended by tho 
sophism that “ as Doorjun Saul had been in quiet possession of 
the throne, and acknowledged by all parties aa tho Maharaja, 

no individual cither openly or secretly supporting tho claims 

of Bulwunt Sing, naturally gave tho former tho full right to 
all the property in tho fort, and deprived tho latter of any 
claim which he might be "Supposed to have to it.” This 
spoliation was denounced by Sir Cbarles Metcalfe, in terms 
of indignation : » Out' plundering licte,” ho wrote, “ has been 
very disgraceful, and has tarnished our wcll-carrind honours. 
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dnrltarji, and tlio natNc princes wlto liad recently been Tnedi- 
tating tbe downfaU of British power, hastened to offer tlicir 
homage to it. In the enmrnor of 1827 he proceeded to Simla, 
the delightful climato and majestic scenery of which was then 
for the first time selected as a summer retreat by tho hc.ad of 
the Goremment. His example has been followed by his suc- 
cessors, and this sanatarium hasnowbecomo the annual resort 
of European officers and residents in the north-west from tho 
heat of tho plains to such an extent as to supjyjrt a banking 
nniBdiJreruu. establishment Tho financial result of Lord 
Amherst’s administration was calamitous. The 
wealth left in tho treasury by Lord Hastings was dissipated s 
the surplus of revenue was converted into a deficit,’ and an 
addition of ten crores was mado to tho public debt. Of this 
Bum about one-fourth was obtained from the hoards of the 
.Kingof Oude, the perennial rcservoirof tho Calcutta treasury. 
Largo sums wcio likewise subscribed by native chiefs and 
bankers after the capture of Blmrtpore, ond Bajeo Rao him- 
self was inducc(r*ty invest In ** Company’s paper” some portion 
of the accumulations of hU annuity. Lord Amherst, immo- 
UriAmhefit arrival, and while new to tho 

mil (lie Presi, Country and tj tho community, was led by tho 
1K4-2? Tory membon? of the Government to continue 
those truculent proceedings against the press which they 
had originated. But it was ncit long before ho adopted a more 
generous policy, and on lus departure was complimented by 
the journals in Calcutta “on* the liberality and even magna- 
nimity with which ha had tolerated tbe free expression of 
public opinion on his own individual measures, when he had 
the power to silence them with a strobe of his pen.” It was 
during his absence at Simla, and ^without his concurrence, 
that the Vice-President in Council revoked the licence of one 
‘tS t.V/% piTspcrs, and TcrSiod Wo lutffmiAur, Ir/r a raej* 

but innocent squib on the lughcr members of the service, 
similar to those which form the weekly attraction of the 
London “ Punch.” This was happily the last inteiference on 
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Appa Saliib, during^ the mmority of hia successor, and resigned 
it bto his hands in 1826, when he came of age. His adminis 
tration was the most honest and heneficial the Bhonsiay 
kingdom had ever bftn biessed with, and was rendered the 
more memorable by the ccmdltion to which it relapsed when 
again subjected to native rule. The same lamentable result 
followed tha removal of Sir Charles Metcalfe to Delhi, and 
the con3eq,uent abandonment of the administrative system he 
had introduced into the domains of the Nizam. By a singular 
coincidence, each of these statesmen, though civilians, had 
enjoyed an opportunity of actjulrtog laurels fn the field, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe at Deeg, Mr. Elphinstone at Kirtee, and 
Mr. Jenkins at Seetabuldec ; but it was the revenue settle- 
roent and civil administration of the large kingdoms confided to 
them at nyderabad, Bombay, and Nagpore, which formed the 
chief distinction of their careor. They may be considered, in 
conjanctiou with Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Muuro, and 
Sir David Ochterlony, as forming that galaxy of talent which 
gave solidity and epleudour to the Company’s govenunent 
during the first quarter of the present century. 
i««VAm6«r*t% Lord Amhcrst was constrained to leave Cal- 
aerirwre, wa. gutta earlier than be had expected through the 
illness of Ins daughter, an! embarked for England in February, 
1828. Mf. Bayley, the senior member of Council, a dis- 
ciple of Lord VTellesley’s 6(diool, succeeded temporarily to the 
office of Qovemor-Ocncral, and was for four months employed 
in discussing and maturing some of those great measures of 
reform which rendered the next administration memorable in 
the libtory of British India. 
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Cn CAP Eomof, anthortsed and complete. Crown 8 to. Sr. Bit, 

CABrs"rr Enmov, d Tola. port 8to. SU. | EiniunT Enmov, 3 TOla. 8 to. 36*. 
Piopu:'aEornQV,*TaU.crowft8eo.e*. | BroDEST'sEoraosr.lTol. cr. 8To.6r. 
HISTORY of EUROPEAN hlORALS, from An^stns to Charlemagne 
SyTT.E.S.LncET.M.A. Second Edition. SToia.ero. price 38*. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 
nATIONAEtSU Is EUSOPE. By W. E. H. LCCST, hLA. Cabinet Edition, 
belog the FotcrtJt. 1 role, crown Sro. price 18*. 

The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Coate. By 
OeonoRHE.vnTLewm. Foarth Edition. 3 eois. 8 to. 33*. 

The HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN tUAS. By TnccTDiOEs. 

TnniLated by R.C'uwisr.FtDowof WorrerterCoUege, Oxford. Ero, 31*. 

The BTYTHOtOOr of the ARYAN NATIONS. By Oeobob IV. 

Cow, 3f .A. tato ficbelat of Trinity College. Oxford, 3 roll. 3ro. 33*. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATIOK in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
lan<E By Hrmr Tdokas Beene. New Edition of the entin VTork, with 
a complete LXOE.'C. 3 vols. crown Sto. Sin 
SEETCH of the HISTORTBof the CHURCH of ENGLAND to the 
Berolntion of 1638. Ey tht Right Her. T. T. Sroct, D.D. l«rd Bishop of 
et.Ampii. Eighth Edition. Crown 8ro. •*. Od. 

HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, from the First Preaching of the 
Gospel to tbo Connell of Nic«:a.Ad>. 333. EyUissSEWSU. Fcp. 8 to. 4*. CJ. 

MAUNDER'S HISldHlCAl TREASURY; General Introdnctory Out- 

Uoee of UniTCrsallllftory, and ascriesot Eeinrate Histories. Latert Edition, 
rensed by the Ber. O. IF. Cox, II.A. Fci>. tro. 6*. cloth, or 10*. cnlf. 

CATES’ and WOODUSARD'S EHCYCLOP.SDIA of CHEONOIOOY, 
inSTORICAE and BIOGItAPjnCAL; comprising the Hates of all the Great 
Eients of nistoiy, Including Treaties, AlhanM, tVars, Eattlcs, Ac.; Incidents 
in the Llrrs of Eminent Hen and tlu^ Works, BclcntiRc and Geographical Dls. 
coTerles,MeetuudcallBrentlOns, and Social ImproTcments. Sro. primtSi. 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION and FIRST EMPIRE; an Historiral 
Ekrtch. Et WntiA« OVowwon Moniu*. aomrtlmo Scholar of Oriel CcpDege 
Oxford. ITlth SCulowcd htap& FoetSTO. 3*. 6d. 

The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPA of EUROPE. By E. A. FnEnrAjr, 

D.CX. late FeUow of Trinity CoUege. Oxford. Sro.Sfaps. llacfieprtu. 
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£?OCKS tt KlSTOl.'^ ; w Scriw at r>(KiU» \tta\ia« «>? "Ci-t at 

EnitUnd and Caror« »t fi;c««aa|Te Fforfe* fubaratn^e to tbe CbK^tlan Era. 
Mtoit bf lHiiVaRD £. llocau, M.A. of liccdn Collrgr. Oxford. Tbe Uiite 
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The Era el (te P«t«staat Bevalntlflo. Bj F Scraotnr. TViih 4 

Maps and 13 Diaframa Fcp, tro.2«. SiL 
The CrnifldM. f&c Bey. G. B’ Cot, JT.A. late Scholar of Triflitf 
CoUcsr, Oxford. ColositdMap. Fcp.STO.3r.C-f. 

Tha Thirty Yw*' T7ar, ISlS-l&ta. BySJnn:>LBa'ivsoTOia»nftB. 

late StQdeot of Oirltt Cburch. \Tith Coloaml Map. Fc^ 8to. it. eJ, 

The HoBfes of Zaacaiter and Tark. vith the Conquest and 
Jasa of Fncce. Bj JatiEe OainiiVEB.ol (be labile Kcoord OSIeo. WitbMart. 
Fcp. fyo.tf.eJ. 

Edward the Third. By the Ber. AY. AVinnrRTOjf, hLA. late 

I'atljjw tt Ali£«i»C’ai\tS*,6TJonJ. tMlbtfatc. r«p.tyo.t».ti. 


Biographical TTWX^. 

ABTOBIQQRAPBY. By Joint STiraitt 3Iiu. 6 to. ptwe 7«. 6J- 
The tIFE of KAJOLEOK IH.tlerifeJ from State Bwnis.rnYBlMKf 
Fsoiity OomT^duBoe, end rewoma) T^pwne.’ ®7 BtATfiusn Jxmcik. 
In FourYo'inn** Youl. irit)i3rertniteeocrawdeB5tcel*£d 9 FaCTlaulf** 

8re.fr(Ml44. A'oi. U. Uiatbepeco. 

Xir£ COEBESFOKDEKCE of EIC&AED 'WHATELYi D-S- 
Late ArchbUtir^rcf Bubba. SyC. Ji.sb tTuxTcxy. Nott roitien. in 1 toI 
crown 8 tO. \l»fSffriu. 

XU'S and lETTEES of Sir GILBERT EILIOT, Tlrtt EAXL bf 
UnrtO. Edited by the CorwmantAlECto. ito.tta.Od. 
ttEttOlRof THOMAS FISST LORO D EKfif AS, formwly Lori Chief 

Jnsticeof Enalatid. By Srr Jio«rre AK-tocUi, BJl. K.D. late of (beEieh 
Court of ISoBibay. With 2 Fortmita. iTOlt^ro. £:v. 

ESSAYS in MOBEBN KILITABY BipOHAPHY. Br CniaiiS 

ConSW&lUs CBTS'STT,IieauDaiit Bctooel to\l>sBoy»l EB;iJSetrs.’«»- 

ISAAC CASACBON, 1559-\6H. By ilinx Pinisos, Hector of 

Lincolo College, Oxford. Sto. ^ (/nWeF""- 

BIOCRAPHICAL and CBITICAL ESSAYS, reprinted from HeriewT, 
wiUiAdditians and CorrectiOBS. Fecom] IVfrtfoB of tbe Second Scries- 

MaitlXKs.qC. 2T01a,8vo.pnct39j. TniaD Bsams, In 1 ToJ. Bro. pn« !«. 

The LIFE of LLOYD, PIBST LORD SXSYOB, LORD CEISF 

JBSnCE Of EyCEASB. By Oie Bon.aiX>ooK T. KiKTOV, M.A. of O- Ch, 
Oxford. Wlt2> Porualtj. Sro. priM lb, 

MEMOIR of GZOBGE EDWABD LTRCH COTTON, R D Bishop ol 
CalirstU and Ifetropditan. Witb SolCotwiB from his JotuTlnte and Om«- 
sposdCDCe. Edited by Mn. CVrB>v. Crown Fro. Ts. a-f. 

LIFE of ALEXANDRE VON HDMBOLDT. Compiled in Cotnroemo- 
ratioo of the Centensiy of hb Sirgh, and edited by Professor Kxni BniT^st 

Bnc$!atedb7 }id<sandCaBouaal,aaeiiu«'mtha Foitr^U, 3 rols. Sro. SSi. 
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lOSD GEOBGB BENXIKCK; a Political Biograpliy. By the Eight 
Hon. IBenjuiu Hisiusu, U.P. Orawn 8to. price 6(, 

The IIFB or ISJLKB^iD KIWGDOK BRBHEL, Ciiil EngiDetr. . 
ByISA:imjLiia SB^^EL,D.C.T.. ATitb Portrait, Platei, and Woodcuts. Sto.SIc. 

EECOIIECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sip Eesjut Hoixakd, Bart. 
H.H. T.H.S. late Hhyaiclan.ln-Ordinai]' to tiie Gaece. TUid Sditlon. Tost 
8to. price lOr. Vd , v . 

The LITE and lETTEES of the Bev. SYDNEY SMITH. Edited 
by tla DangbUt, Lndj EouASt»,aivl Mrs. Acerm. Cro’«n 6to. price 2«. Cd. 

LEADERS of IDBUG OPINION la IRELAND; Swift, Flood,' 
Grattan, and O'Connell. By W. B. &. I.ECCT, U.A. New ikllUon, rerised and 
enSaijed. CtowagTO. price ta.M. 

DICTIOKART of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY; coatainlng Concise 
Kemolra and Kottcea o( tbe most Eminent Fergana of all Cotmtnea, ftasi the 
EtahealAgestotbePreMat'ns&e. Edited by W.L.E.CaTES, Seo.Jli. 

XIEE Of tho DGKE of ‘WELLINGTON. By the Ear. 0. E, Gleio, 
M.A. ropaIaiEd(tloo,carefuUyieTl«ed; witbeopioniAdditloBg. CrowsSro, 
with Portrait. S(. 

FELIS MENOEXSSOBK'S LETTERS from Italy ani SmUttlani^ 
KoALtUtn /romlSJJloltrt.tniulatedbyLadyWiiucs. New Edition, with 
Portrait. 3 roll, croirn 8re. 04. eack. 


MEMOIRS of SIR HENRY HAVELOCS, R.O.E. By 7ose Clask 

lUnsinus. Cabinet Ediaoa, rrltb Portr^t. Crows gro. pnce Si, fid. 

V1C1SSITDDE3 of FAMILIES. By Sir J. BERtfAW) Bpske, C.B. 
Ulster King of Arnu. New Edition, rratodelled and enlarged. 3 yols. crown 
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The RISE of GREAT FAMILIES, other Essiys and Stories. By Sir 
J. PEnxABii Brraaz. C.B. Ulgter^^got Anss. Crown firo, price I2r. ed. 
ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Eight Eon. 
61i J.Snrtss, LL.O. Cabinet Udltlm. Crtrwn 8eo, Ti. ed. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Inteat Edition, re- 

rongtmeted, tboronghly icvuod. aod In great part rewritten ; rrltb 1,000 addi- 
tional Hcmolrg and >'otl(»'. by W.X., lb Cates. Pep, firo.Ce. cloth: 10/. ctUT. 

LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all bis Occa- 
eional tTorke. Collected and edllol, with a Commenta^, by J. Spedcdco, 
TrU. CoU. Cantab. Complctoin? Tob. 8f«. £1. 4/. 
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Criticisniy Pkilosophyy Polittfy <S:c. 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of tbe 8CIENJE of J0BISPEDDENCE. 

By SnnDof Anns, sr.A. Professor cf Jorlsprudenco to tbe Jnng of Oonrt, 
London. 8ro. price 18a, g 

A PRIMER of the ENGLISH COKSTITHTION and GOVERNMENT. 
By f aEUWT Avow. M A. rrofeSEOrot Jnrigpmdcnce to the lang of Coort. New 
EJlUon, Mvbcd. Ptet 8t«. lln IM frta. 
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The IKBTITDTES of JUBTIHIAX; with EnclialilatroductioD, Trass- 
Ution sod lIotcB. Bj T> C. 6A5DAit9, SLA. SUta Lditlon. 8 to. 19>. 
SOCEETES and the SOCEATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from tie 
Cermoaof Dr E. ZSLl£R,aitbthe Aothor’s » ppioral, bj the ReT.OswAlB J. 
PaCHK, K.A. Crown 8 to.8 <.S(L 

Tie STOICS, EriCTTEEAIIS, and SCEPTICS. Traaslated from the 
Germsn ot Dr. E. Zzlleii. with the Anlhot'c ebproval, h; Oswald J. lUacuEti 
iLA. Crown Svo.pilcQ 111 . 


The ETHICS of AEIETOTLE, mnstiated with Essays and 

By sir A. GnaST, Bm. M.A. LUD. Third Edition, rcTted and pirtly 
rewritten, llnilitfrta. 

The POLITICS of AEISTOTLE ; Greet Teat, with English Hotw. By 
PiciLUtsCo:(GazTz,ltsA. Kew Dthuoa, rcTlicd. Bro.lSi. 


The KICOHACHEAH ETHICS 0 / AEISTOTIE nenly translated into 
En*Uth. Bj BuT'Titiujis.B A-TeBawend tate Lectutn ot llcrtoa CoUese, 
Hud sometime Stndirai of CbrwtCtnircb,OxtoM. Sto.lSi. 

ELEMEHI 8 of LOGIC. By B. WiUTnir, P.D, late ArclhUhep o! 

Bshlla. >'ew£dltieB. tyo>itt.C4.ti«wa$T^iASJ, 

Eleae&ti of Bhetorie. By tho same Author. Kew Edition. Sro. 
IDi. C4, erowB ST6, U. 64. 

Engllih Sjaonymee. By E. Jkxz Wiuteit, Edited by Arthbiahop 
troimr. fiUbZdltioa. Tep.tro. price Su 


BEUOCEACT In AMEBICA. By Atsxis rn Toc<iwm«. Tro«. 

laCed by nonr llmcvT, C.B., DC.L.,CorTcn>oBdliis llnabcrcf tlio InrtlftiM 
otPraoee, h'cw Edition, In two rob posttto. Ihiiit"*"- 

POLITICAL PEOBLEHS. Eeprinletl eliitfly frota the for(n<Wjf 

Sfriev, rcrifod, and alth Ecw Cmyt. *Er FoiDWliC UaMI'*}’*. of tin™'® » 
iMu ieot.Sro. • [ftBeprw. 

TEE BT 8 TEM of POSITIVE POLITY, or TnE.iTTSE upon ^OCI- 
OLOGT. Pt Arcr«T» Ctan. AoOior rf the Bietem ot rordUro 

Trmnslateil trom the Port* Litlilen ot 18al>ia’<4, nml fnmlihea with AiisIJi “* 
■ Tablet vt Omtcoti. InronrVpIiUnit, Sto. to bo rubUihCd Kparairiy 

VoL. L The General Ticw t'fPo.Wte Polity and its riiitaioiblcalEail*. Tianf- 

lated by J, n. BaiDcrji, M B. 

Vr>v.n Ti™e.xialBUUcs,e>rU>eAb*toct Lamol IlniaaoOriet. TcaniUW 
by F. lJAniil« 0 X, JLa. a 

Vol- ni. The SkIsI DrnamW. <w fho General Bnwi of Unman rrogwo (inB 
rbll(»oi>hyotUl.lorj). TranalalcdbyE. 6. Beei.lt, dIJL 
Vou IV. TboeynUicsUofOieratnreorMaBjacU. TransUtedbyP-CPtc''^'* 


BACOH’S ESSAYS with •AHEOTAIIONS. Hr H. WiataT. D.B* 
UteArchblihopof DutiUa. Xe« Edition, 8 to priu lOa OJ. 

LOSD BACON'S -WOEKS, collated and edited by J. PramDCto. 3U. 

C. L. Elli!% SIA. and D. D. Umtw. T ToU.gre.r'rlce £3. SSa Odl. 
ESSAYS CBITICAL asd HAEEATIVE. ByWiujiMronsrrn.QC. 
IX.D. U J. for JIarjIebooe 5 AeUm of ‘ The Lite of Cicero,' 4 c. dro- 
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The STrEJECXIOIf of 'WOHXIT. Bj Jqh» Sttabt JLxt. New 

EdiiioD. Post &TO. 5i. 

Oa EEPEESENIAIlfE OOVEESMEITT. By Jacr Sttabt Jlni 

Crown 8to. price St. , 

On LIBEETY. By JoiDt Stoaxt New Edition. Post 

Evo. 7r. 6ii. Crown firo. price Js. 4d. 

TEISTCiriXS of POLITICAL ECOKOMT. By Uie same Aathoi. 

SeVentti Edition. 2 -nls, STO.30r. Qr{alToI.ccown6Ta.piiee£r. 

ESSAYS on SOME TTHSETTLED .aUESTlONS of POLITICAL 

ECOtCOinr. SyJomBTELUrtiliU. Second Editian. Sro.Ct.Ed. 

XITILITAEIANI&U. By John Stuam Uni. New Edition. 8ro. 5j, 

WSSEETATIOns and BISCBSSIOKS, POLITICAL, PSUOSOPHI- 

CAL, and HISTORICAL. By Jon StuaBt Um. S Tola. 8td. SSr. 

EXAHISATIOIT Of Sir. VT. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, and’of ths 
Prindpel Pbfls«oplilca\ QncaCon* l&cQWd In tAs VlDtlngt. By 7 obn SmiaT 
UOi. Faortb Edtagn. 8 m. 1(a 

An OXTOINE of the NECESSAHT XA'WS of TSOBGHI ? a Treatise 
os Tore and Allied I^otric. ^ the lloat IUt. 'W. THOtBOK, Lord Afehblaliop 
of Yorh>B.O.P.B.S. Binthnoneasd. Crow&8To.pn:*8i.ed, 
PBINCIFLES of ECOKOldCALPSIXOSOPHT. ^ HzitST BtaonKS 
MicuQD.Al.A.BarrlfteT.at'I.aw. Second Bdltloa. InT^woTo^imee. TOX..1, 
8ro. priea Ui. 

A SYSTEM of lOOlC. EATlOCINATm: uxth IN IT U CT IV E. By Joss 
Sioxcillai. deluti Edition. Two vola. Sro. 3 jr. 

The ELECTION of BEFBESE^TATTVES, Farlianentaiy and Lliiai* 
cipol; aTrestlac. HyTBcrtUs HABS,i:aiiirteTat-LBvr. CtowhSto. Te. 
BPEECHE’S of the EIGHT HON. lOED MACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. People's EHlUon,<Awii8To.3(.ed. 

Lord Maqanlay's Speeehel on Parliamentary Eeform in 1831 and 
1832. lemo. li. 

PAHILIES of SPEECH; Four Lectures delivered before the Eoyal 
Institatlsn of CreatAritahi. By the Bev. P.'IT. Faanuc, DJD.FH.5. New 
Edition. Clown 8 to. Sr. Od. 

CHAPTEES oa LANGUAGE BylheEev.F.TY.FABiUE.I).!). FJLS. 
XewBditioD. Crows 6 to. Sr. 

A LICTIONABY of lA ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 'ByH.G.IaTHA3r, 

2 1 .A. li.D. F.HB. Poonded on the Ptetionazy of Pr. fisucB. Josxsov, as 
edited by the B^. H. J. Toddv with uuserona Xmendsticsu and Additiona. 
Is Poor Tolni&es, Ste, price £J. 

A PEACnCAL ENGLISH EICTIONAEY, cm Ihe Plan of Triute’s 
EsElish-Latln and Latis-EnsUoIi Pict{oii:tfici. By Joax T. WHtrE. DJ>. Oion. 

, and T. C. Poyds, aLA. aarisunt-aiastcr, 1^5 Edward's Crssrmar ^ool, 

Blrminghsm. PentSM. 0 ilnOteynu. 

THESAUEUS of INGUSH •WOELS and PHBASES, ctassified and 
arnnped to as to facilitate the B i prw al oa of Ideas, and assist is literaiy 
Comp^tlon. BjP.31.Ec«xi,m>. KewEdltlon. CrmmaTO.lOr.ed.^ 
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LZCTUETS on tho SCIENCE of lAKGUAGE. By F. Mix Mclleb, 
SerenttiEdltlon. 3T(^cnnni8n>.I6i. 

MANUAL of EBauSE IITERATUEE, Hjstorical ani Critical. By 
TBOUAa Ar.\OLD, U.A. New Bdataon. Crown Sto. 7f. td. 

SOUTEETS SOCIOB, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Ber. 
J. W. WauTER, B J}. Eqoan erova 8 to. lit. fid. 

HISTOKICAL and CEITICAL COMMENTASY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By U. U. KAUi«R. DU). Voi. I. CmetU, 
8to. 18i. or adapted for the fleneral Reader, lit Toi. n. Esvdas, ISt. or 
adapted for the Oraeral Rttder, Jit. Voi. III. Lnilievi,i PjUIT I. Hi. or 
adapted for the Geceral Reader, 8a. You lY. lerificu, Basi IL Ht. Or 
adapted lor the General Reader, 8t. 

A BICTIONABY of ROMAN and CREEK ANTIQUITIES, with 
about Two Thoasond Eu^nvlnes on Wood bom Ancient On^tnals, illcstratlTe 
of the Induztnal Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Romans. By A. BiCK, 
B.A. Third Edition, rerued and ImproT^ Crowii8TO. price 7 j. fid. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By John T. V'etoi, D.D. 
Oxon. and j, E. riddlc, M.A. Oxon. Rented EdiUon. 3 toIa fito. Ct. 

'WHITE'S COLLEGE lATIN-ENGUSH DICTIONARY antemediaU 
Ei»)i abridged lor the nee of UniTerd^ StndenU from U>» Parent Work: (t( 
abere). Medium firo.lSt. 

'WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENTS COMPLETE LATIN-EN0II8H *nd 
EHOUSa.LATIN SICnONART. Kev Edition. Square J3mo. price 13i< 
SenamtalT 1 The ENOLISn-IATIS DICTIONABT, price fit. td. 
eepaisMiy ^ LATIN-ENOUSO DICTIO.SABT, price 7t. fid. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, adapteil for tie Use of Middte- 
Claes Schools. By doiur T. 'nrarre. D.D. Oxon. Square tep. 8to. price fie. 

. An ENGIISH-OEEEK LEEICOK, coctaiDiDg’ alt the Greek Words 
need by Writers of good aotbority- By C. D. loscx. Bjl. New Edition. 
Ito.pnceSlr. ^ 

Mr. YONOE'S NEW LEXICON, Eogliih end Greek, ebrid^d from 
hie larger work (as above). Beris^ Edition. Square Umo. priro fit, td, 

A OREEK-ENQUSH LEXICON. Compiled by JL G. LronexL, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Chnreb, and D. Scott, D.D. Dean oUaocheitcr, Sixth l.diclan. 
Crown ito. priec SCa 

A Lexicon, Greek and Engliib, abridged from Ijsdeu. and Scott’s 
Grtei'EnsJu/i Ltrteon, Foarierntb Edition. Square lAno. 7i. td, 

A SAN8ZR1T.ENOLISH DICTIONARY, th^ Sanskrit words printed 
both In the original Dcranagari and ta Reman Lettcra. CompCea tp T. 
Bxxrrr, tnt in the Cedr. of CdUlogon. Sro. fiU. CA 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
QCAGE8. By L. CcnTATSxac. BeTlaed Edition. Tott firo. lOt.M. 

Ccntaniean'f Pocket DietiosBTY, French and English, abridged from 
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NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 
Oereiao.Engllth and ETigUtb.G«nnan. By the Rer. W. 1. BucKXXT. 
end Dr. Cani, kUirnir F vnrn tA»r>m. jTist Irp. Ta fiA 
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The MASTEST of lANGTTAQES ; or, tha Art of Sp^ating Foreign 
Tonies IdiomatlcsUy. B^Taoma PbeSiBSCAST. Sto. 6<. 


Miscellaneoits Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

ESSAYS on FBEETHUTKINO and PLAIN-SPEAKING. By Leslie 
SrnPHES. Crown 8to. 10*. M. 

THE MISCEllANZOCS WORKS of THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D, 

Late Head Uoster ot Rugby School nnil Regtiu Professor of Modem History la 
the UnlTer^ity of Oxford, collected and repablished. Sro. Is, Od. 

MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the Late HENRY 
THOMAS BHOKLE. Edited, with a Biograplucal Notice, hy HgT.nv TaTLOR. 
3 Tols. 8ro. price 82*. ed. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A, lata 
Coiptu Professor of Latin to the Uniremcy of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
&T»ON&S,U.A. WithaIdcmotrbyB.J.S.&inTa,M.A. 3 vole. Sro. 28*. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh Stvine. By nc>in'ROdERS. New EditioD, iritb Additiose, 2Tolt. 
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ESSAYS on lome THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES of the HUE. 
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XdUlon, with Additloor. Crown 8to. price 0*. 

LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES,' and MORALITIES. ByA.X.H. B. 
Crown 8to. price 3s, Sd, 

Recreations of a Coantry Parson. By A. K. H. B. First and 
&XCOSD SEttiEt, crown 8 to. 3*. C<f. each. 

The Cosinson-place PhUosophcT in Town and Country. By A.H.Ii..B. 
Crown 8ro. price 3*. Cd, 9 

Leisure ^onrs in Townt Essays Comolatopy, ^sthetioal, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. ByA.K.ll.B. CcownSro. 3*. 6ef. 

The Antnmn Holidays of a Country Parson; Essays contributed to 
Erastr'sJfaga/wt,t.^, ByA.K.H.B. Crown 8vo, S*. Cd. 

Seaside Mnsiogs on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. X. H-B. 
Crown 8to. price 3s, 6d. 

The Graver Thought^ of a Country Parson. By A. X. H. B. Fibst 
and &ECOXD Sebis, crown 810. 3*. Cd. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tiibnUdto/rain^aMapiuine. By A. K. 11.2. Crown 8to. 3*. Od. 

Snnday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
City. ByA.K.H. B. Crown Sro. 3*. 

Lessons of Middle Age; with some Account of various Cities and 
Men. ByA.K.lLB. Crown 8 t91 3*. M. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken feom a City Pulpit. By A. K. IL B. 
Crown 870. price 3*. Gd. 
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CHA^DEU ASY2CTS oJ TJHtmASO^D TSTJTS3*, liBrnonals oi Si, 

Aodie'i.s 3i.€tf. 

Preseat-day Ilieaglits', ^mortals of St. A&dreTTS Saadajs. By 
A. K. H. B. Ciown«ya,3A.6<#. 


LORD BtACADLAY’S KISCELLAJIEODS WEITISTfiS 
LiaaLST EamoH.' t toIs Sto. Poctrelt, 2U. 
fEOPLS'sBranO'r. tnLcnwBSTo.it.Sti, 

LORD MACADLAY’S MISCELLABEOUS -WEITINGS and SPEECHES. 

SrcBBT’sEWnoY, la OOWII ^TD. prfce Cl. 

The Her. SYDNEY SMITH’S ESSAYS contributed to tbeEdiabaish 
E«Tiew. AutSsiiseciBdmon.compIeUuilTOl. CrowB Sro-pneeJ/.e* 

The Ee7. SYDNEY SMITH'S MISCEI-IANEODS TPDEES J iacluding 
ba OaitttbutioD9 ta the Edliiikrth JUveu, Crorrn £td. Ci’ 

The Wit and Wledein cf tie Eer. Sydney Smith ; a Seleetira of 
th9niMttii9Bi«r»btePaa«8S«»ia h»» Writing* ttad I(ao.3».««' 

The ECtlTSE ct PAHS; or, a Visit to a ReUgioas Sceptic. By 
HSKDt Eooeus. l&Met BdlriOD. Pcp.8Tg.{>no*S4. . 

Seienee of the Ecllpte ct Faith, by ita Anthc? ; a rejoindET to Be. 
Ntvnta'e Stply. lateKEOttkia. Fep8ro.r»icet>.ed. 

. CHIP9 from a QEEKAH W0RR8S0P; Essays on tie ^ 
Eejlglcn, and on iljtliotegT. Tr»ditioil#, sad Ctotom*. I!yE.MiSMCUJ»» 
UJl. ac. Second l^uos. 3rols.8n.£3. 

ANALYSIS of the PKENOMEKA of the HUMAN MlHD. By 
Ja«zs Sliai. A Itfr pditioD. '"Its KoUs, iauitr»riT« W 

AirxiXcsa Bict, Asonirw nxDUTsn, aod OeofiCE Ghote. Baiwo, 

adiBUonnlKDtcs, by don't ETOARrUiLU i^ls. Sro. pnCc^Cr. 

An 'INTEODUCTION to MENTAL PHltOSOPHt, on thi Inductive 
Jlsttiod. ByJ.P.sroiieu.,!!^,!*©- 9ro.lit. 

ELEMENTS of PSTCHOLOOT, contaiuia" the Analyeis of the 

toeUecturiVoTTCrs. By 3,1>. MoaeLL,lijL IXB.eBo^^o.Tt 6d, 

The SECRET of HEQEL; brine the Hegelian BystKU « 0"^“’ 

PrtDci5l«,rQtia,an4 lUttpsr. Zvote.S'ro. .3». 

8IE WILLIAM HAMILTON ; being tl» PIdlocopty of Perception : no 
Aualyu*. By J, U, £nsuvo, V-T.-P , gva. Ci. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By AxesaNpeji Baw, ^* 

ProJeswr r? logl; la toe BnlTersIty ot Aberdeen. TblrlEdltlon. Sto-iC'* 

MENTAL and MOEAL SCIENCE: a Compcadiiia of FsTcboto^ 
*Bd EMcs. tJ tie MSie Autblfr. Third Zditioo. Cro'rn 8 to. lOi. Jj- 
aeran^r: PAar X. dl<iUa(Sc,nae.Ca.O<l. PaaT XL. ifor“l **'“*»•*■ “• 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and IKBDCrivE. By the same AuUiot. In 

TiropABTa.cro'rasro.roji.Cti. Each Parttnaj be haderpersttlyi- 
PAnTX, rinrUf /edurilo*. &>. SA 
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The PHUOSOPHY of ITECISSITT; or, Nateal las- as applicalle to 

Mental, Moral, and Soda! Sciau*. By ChahlesBiut. iYo.S«. 

On FOnCE. its 2IENTA1 and YOEAX COEEEl-a.TES. By the 

same Author. 8 to. Si. 

A MASVAL of AHiaEOPOIOCT, or SCIEIfCS ot 210, based 

on Modem Ileacnich. Sy Ckabus B&aT. CroimSvo. pnce Sr, 

A PHEENOLOGIST AHOHQST the TODAS, orthe gtndybfaPrimi- 
tiTB Tnhe In South India; EistoTy, Character, Castonu.BeliSloii.InJaiitioide, 
Polyandry. Lan^agc, 'ftjTy. v.. yTacctu T. ieTT»pnant*floloiielB.S.C. With 
26 lUnstrations. 8 to Sir, 

•A TEEATISE of HTIKAK KATUEE, being an Attempt to Introauce 
the Ezpenmental Method of Iteasotklng into Momt Snhjeeta : followed by Uia* 
losne* toneemlnj Nataral Cehzioii. By Barm Hcaue. Bdited, with Kotes, 
Ac. by T. H. GiiEKS, Fellow nod Tatar, t*.,!! Colh and OT.n. GllosE, Fellow 
and Tutor, Qneen'aColl. Oxford. 2 vola. Sro. 28r. 

ESSAYS HOEAl, POtlTICAI., and LITEEAEY. ByBAvro IIoie. 

By ths same Edjtan. 2ToU.8To.ptlce28r. 

TrEBEETVEO'S hYSTEH ot XOOIC and HISIOEY ot EWICAI. 
BOOTRIKES. TraoaUtod, with Kotca aad Appendicea, hf T. M. LcrouT, 
MA.F.ItA.£. 6 to. pTtee t(r. . 

A BUDGET of FAEAOOZES. By Acorsrrs Be iMoscix, F.B,A.S. 
and CP.S. 8ra. Ur. 


Astronom^^ Meteorolog^f Popular Geography^ &c^ 

BSINELEY'S ASTEONO)&IY. EcTised and partly ro-wtitton, trith 
Additional Chapters, anii an Appendix of Qaestions for Bxar^ahon. By J. W. 
Bn-BDS. O.D. Fellow oe^Tutor of Trinity Ci^l^, Bablm, and F. Bsus>.OTr, 
I^D. Astionosier BoyaT ot Indand. Crown 8 to. |^ce 6r, 

OTJTi!keS of ASTEOHOMY. By Sir J. F. TV. Hebschix, Bart. 
MA. Lat est Edition, withFlatcaand Dla^razaa. Sqiuiio oownSvo.lfr. 

ESSAYS on ASTBOITOSTY, a Series of Papers onPlanets and Meteors, 
the Sun and Snn^imoiindlDg Space, 6t us and Star.dondlcte ; with aBissertation 
on the appioacldne Tmiijt o( Teous. By Rir winn a. paocxOR, B Jt. With 
10 Flatea and 21 Woodenta. Ero. 12>. 

THE TEAKSITS bf VEIT05 ; a PopuLu Aceonnt of Past and Coming 
Tran>its, from tbs fitat ottterred Iqr norrocks x.n. 16$^ to the Tran^t <>f 
A.D. 2112. By It. A. Pbociob, BJU Cantab. ATllh iu flalcs and uamcroiu 
WoodcuU. Crown 8 to. [.trorfy irarfy. 

The UBIVEESE and th« COBOHO TEAHSITS5 Presenting Be- 

scardber Into and Sew Views resspetantt tho Constltuliori of tho Uoaecns; 
together with an InTcstigotion ot the Ooodiboasot the Conilos Transits ot Venus. 
By R. A. Peoctob, B.A. W^ 22 Charts anil 23 Woodcots. Sro.liir. 

The MOOH ; her Motions, Aepect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 
By E. A, PaocTon, B.a, With Pbdei, Charts, WoodcuU, and Threo Lunar 
Photographs. Crown 8yo. ISs. 
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The STJSl BtJlIS, IIGBT, riEE, *na IIFE of tlie TlAUETAST 

STSTCM. ByB. A. PROCWR. BA. Second Edition, with JO Rates (7 co- 
JoureO) and 107 Bigmes oa Wood. Ciown Sto. lit. 

OTHER WORLDS THAJT ODES; the Hnrality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light ot Recent Ecicotifio Itesearcbes. B7 B. A. Pboctob, B.A. 
ThlM Bdltlou. with 11 lUustratSoos. Cioira Sto. lOt, 6if. 

The ORSS ARODNO TfS; & Senes of Familiar Essays on thehloon 
and TJnnets. Ueteors and Comets the Son and Colonred Bans o( Stan. B? 
B A. Proctor, B.A, Crown 8to.pnce7i. fid. 

SATURN and its SYSTElff. By R. A. PjiocroB, B A, 8 to. with 14 

Prttcs, 14* 

SCHELLEN'S SPECTBUJC ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
teisl ^bstsnces t£d the BhTSicalCoostltiitliniof the Beatenlf Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Jaws and C. I.assbi.l: edited, with Notes, by W. RuaBOis, LL.D. 
F.B.S. With 13 Plates (Seobnued) and 223 Woodcuts, dro. pnce 38a 
A NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Bibrary, tb« School, and the Obserratoiy. 
taTvelTe Ctzcuhr ITvs (with. Two In^ Plates). Intsadedas aComvanioa 
to ‘Webb's Celestial Objects for Comicon Telescopes.' With a Letterpress 
lotroducuen on the Study of the Stars, tnucrated by 8 Disgranu. By R. A. 
Pboctob, BA. Crown geo. de. C' 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES, By the Rer. 
T. 'W. Webb, R.A. F.B A 8. Third EdiUon, Keited and enlarged : with Uaps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown <eo. i>nc« fa Od. 

AIR and RAIN; the Beginninge of a Chenictil Climatology, By 
lloBsaiAxQCsSuTCS,Ph11.F.BS.F.08. WithgUliutrattnna. gTO.fde. 

NAUTICAL SURTEYINO. an INTRODUCTION te the PRACTICAL 
andTSEOMTICAL STUDY of. By3.E.L*C8BrONMI.A. Basil Bea. «>. 
hlAGNEIISU and DEVIATION of the COMPASS. For the Bee of 
Students la ifSTlgaCioa and Science Schools, By J, ifenoriTeT.n, LB.D. 
' ISmo. li. Cd. 

DOVE'S LAW of STORMS, considered in coAeiion with the Ordioaiy 

UoTements of the Atmosphere, Translated by R dr. SooTr.M. A. Bei^los. CJ. 

KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 

U«t<wttAlBe,Fhyvcal, statistical. Slid lliinAtica.1', twrtaiag a ttrmpVste Qazetteer 

ot the World. Kew Edition, reTi«ed and eonected to tbj Present Date by the 
AnthoWsBon, KiiTBjoaasro»,FJl.(I.S. iToLSro. QA'»/-/y rtoJy. 

The POST OFFICE GAZETTEER of the UNITED KINGDOM. Being 
a Complete Dutlonttxy of aHCvtws.Towna. Villases, and of the Pniicipfil Q«n* 
tlcmen's Seats, la Great Brit^aaoil Ireland; Beferred t^tbe nearest I'ostXou'u, 
, lUilway and Telegraph Station: with IsotunlFeotures and Objects of Note. By 
J.A.EbARI*. iTol.STO.ofsbontliSOOinges. llnthtfnn. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS qf MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In 
31 ITabe. exhibiting clearly the mom Important physical Features of tbs 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Plocea ot Histories!, Commrrclsl, 
or Social Interest, Edited, with nalettodu^oii, by the Iter. G, Bertza, NA. 
Imp, 4to. price 3>, td. sewed, or Be. cloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Her. CronGsBnxER, M.A. Fiiiieli<iil of Llyerpool College j Editor of ‘Tbo 
PnbSio School! Atlas of Modem Ceography,' l/ji yrryaralio*. 
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The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGEAPHY Eilited, 

vith an Introdoctton on the Btuilf ot Ancieot Geography, hy the Itey. Q eorgb 
Dltleh, Jl.A, prindpal of LiewpiJot College. Imperial Quarto. 

» [Ift;>r<5>aro!ioa. 

A KANUAI of GEOGEAPHY. Phja/caJ, Indnstrial, and Polftical. 

Dy W. lIuoDEs, P.n.G.S. 'WlthoMapa. Tep.1i.6d. 

MAUHUEE'S TEEA8UET of GEOGEAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
DeocrlptlTc.andrditlcal. laitedl'TW. Hoctrea, FJl.G.5. Eerised Edition, 
<KUti i Maps and 16 Tcp. 6*> clotli, or IPr. bound is call. 


^Natural B^islory and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, 
adapted for the cse of ArtUans and of StodenU In Fublw and Ecunce Schools.' 
Edited bytr.M. Uoons\% UA. and C. W. MERJUmu, FJt.S. 

AXPSivciN's Streogthefllateriala.taiallSTo. Ss. Ci. 

AMimoKo's Orgaolo CI>einlsUr«3s. 6J, 

ElOXASi's Metals. U. 6J. 

000027*0 ElemeouotMechMim.Ss. CJ. 

■ - ■ — Principles of Meebmucs, St. td. 

QBmTt'ft SlgtbTaandTrie«nov'«try,3s.6d. Kotcs.St.Sd. 

Electricity and Magnetism, Ss. C<f. 

UAXirELL'a Theory of ITeat. $s. 0<f. 

Ucaiuraui'a Technical ArtUireetlc and MeastmUon, 8/. C<f. Key, Sr. Cil. 
Miixaa'a Inorgaolo Chemistry. Sr. 64. ' 

Eacuxf 'a ^otkshepappUaacc*. 8r. 64. > 

Tnoitrte Qaaotluiir*ClieiiilcalAnAlysh,4r. C<f. 

TRorcra & Mm's QoMiiaUra Analysis, Sr. Cd. 

^VATsot'a Flaae and EoUd Geomeirj, S«. td. 

•»*OtherTtTt.EooVslnBctlTBpTepBraUon. •• 
ELEMENTAEY TEEATIS? on PHYSICS, Experimratal anil Applied. 
Translated and odited froia Oaxot'9 £Ummlt 4t /’Ay.fjue by E. ATla^soy, 
Fb.D. r.C.S. New Edition, reTlscil and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and 
TIC Woodcut*. ro«t8rD.I9>. 

NATUBAL PEILOSSPHY for GENEEAL HEADERS and YOUNG 

FEJISONS ; being a Course of Fby.lc* dlrcsted of JfathcniatlcBl Formulas 
expresstd In the language of dally Ufe. TmnsUted from Rasqt's Osare ift 
ntivjut and by E. Atvixom.ni D.F.aS. Crown 8 to. wiUi edi Woodcuts, 
price It. 64. 

HELMHOLTZ’S POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 
Ttoiulatcd by E. Atkinw*. Pb-O. FX.S-. Profwsae ot Expctlniental Sctence, 
EtaCCoIlegs. IMthan lotrodnctloa by FroteiocTnmaiL. Sro.-uitli numc. 
rous Woodcuts, price l.’r, cA 

SOUND; aCciarseof Eight Ledores Mivcreil at the Royal Institntion 
ot Ctrtwt. trStoiTL. Ex Jwc O.Ci.. Y .W5>. YAittwa. 

with! bS Woodcuts. Crown 6 to. 9*. 

HEAT A MODE of MOTION. * Hj Jons TrrfniLt, LL,I>. D.CX 
F.E.S. Ponrth Edition. Crown St». with 'Woodcsts, lOr. Ci. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLUCULAB PHYSICS ia tho DOMAIN of. 
BADIANT JIEAT. J. mrsAU, U.D. J5.C.E. T.ILS. With 3 Flatca txi 
81 Woodcut!. Sto. Ifli. 

EESEAECHES oa DIAMAGNETISM and JiaaNZ-CEYSTAIlIC 
ACTIOS: fnelodlngthe QiKstton Of PcUrlty. By J. Ttnball, 

M.D. I) C.L. F B S. WltA SplatMAmimAay VToodeuU. Svo Ui. 

NOTES of a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on ELECTRICAL 
riIENOin:NABBaTin:oTlIEa.dcllTCrcd*ttheRnyM TD«!tutlon,ATi. 187(1. 
Byiloux T».DAiJ.,LLI>.l>CJ<.,r.B.9. CiovrnSvo.li eoved ; ]j. Gil. dotti. 
A TREATISE on MAGNETISM, floncral and Terrestrial. Ey Kpm- 
niiiE^ Lloid, D.D , D.CJ,., ProTOSt of Trinity Collcgo, BuliUu, 6va 
lut ej. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the WAVE-THEORY of LIGHT. 
Bv HcupnnRT Lloyd. D.D.DC.I*rroTosl of Trinity CoUcb®iU“'> 1^"' Third 
Edition, TCYlseil and enlarged. Bto. price 10>. £oL 

LECTURES on LIGHT delwered in tba United States of AmericA in 
the 7«»r« 18TJ and UTS. Joas Tn.»ALL, LL.D. D.O.L. F.BA With 
Frontispiece end Bugtems. Crom Bto. pries It. ej. 

NOTES of a COURSE of NINE LECTURES oa LIGHT delirered at the 

Royal Institution, A.t>. UC9. By Jom TrsDAii, LL.D. D.CL. FR.& 
Ccow88ro.prtceU.B«««il,orts.Bd. cloUi. 

ADDRESS delivered boforo tho Briti'h Association assembled At 
Bilfiist; wjth Additions and a Preface. By Jomr Trsam, FJt8 rrcsldont. 
Bto. I'tlcc Sr. 

FRAGMENTS Of SCIENCE. Br John Tistau,, LL.D. D.UL. F.E.S. 
Third BiBUoD. Bre. price lie. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a Scries of Familiat 
Essays on Sclentiflc Subjects, Neteral Fhenomene. Ac. By R. A- FnocTOn, 
BA. First end Scemd Series. Crown Bro. 1r. Sd. eaoK 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By tbe ITon.SirW.R. 
OnoTE, U A. F.RiS. one of tho Jodjei of the^urt of Common Pleas. Eirth 
Edition, with other Centributione to Sdence. 6to. pries ISo. • 

Professor OWEN'S LECTURES oa tho COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
and Fh jslologT of the Inrettebrato Animate. SecondEditlon, with S35 WflOdctite. 

. Bto. 2Ij. « 

The COMPARATIVE AKAIOMTand PHYSIOLOGY of tho VERTE- 
BRATE AKIUALS. ByRicK4ni>Owcf,r.RA.D.CJ.. With 1 ,«M Woodents. 
StoIs. Bto. £8. Ur.Cd. 

PRINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Her. S.IlACMncw. 
FJIA Fellow of Trin. CoB. D»hL MJl. Bubl. and D.C.L. Oion- Second 
Edition, wlthlUFignrcsott Wood. Bto.BK. 

ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED. By Bbekhasd Von Cotta. 
English Edition, by F. H, LAvrjrtCE; with EngUah, German, and French 
Eynonymes. FoetSrc.lfa, 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPIEMENTS, WEAPONS, and OBHA- 
KENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. IJyJoHSrTAJr9,r.R.S.F.8A. WIthSBates 
and iTS Woodente. Bto. price 38 a 
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PEIILEVAL WORLD of SWITZERLAND., Ry Professor Oswald 
* Uetr, of the University of Zurich. TcansUtcd by W. S. Dallas. Ti-S., and 
edited by JAires HEnvoon, STA., r.B;b. 5 wli. 8 td. with nuineroM Illus- 
trations, limhepreii. 

The ORIGIN of OTUJSATION and the PEHHITIVi: CONDITION 
of MAN: Merital and Sodsl Condition of Sayaaes. By Sir John Lcbsock, 
Bart.M.P. P.KS. Hurt Edition, revised, with Woodents. • [Aearfy ready. 

‘ BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of erery LiTing Creatnre 
meetloscdlntlieS^ptiires.frDin the Ape to the Coral. By the Bev. J. O. 
Wood, MA, F J.J. With about 100 Tigarttea on Wood. 8vo. 2U. 

HOMES WITKOBT HANDS; a Descriplioa of the Habitations of 
Anin^, classed according to tbelrprtncipla of Construction, By the Bey. J. 
Q,Wooo,UA.rXB. With about UO Tignettea on Wood, ayn.ili. 
■INSECTS AT HOME; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
fitrnctnre, HaUta. and TraMfonnation*. By the Bey. 3. G. Wood, SLA. PX.B. 
With npwarts of 700 lUoatratioiis. Svo. pnee 2U. 

INSECTS ABROAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
structure, Hablte, and rraasronsaDoos. By J, G. Woor. MA. F.L.5. Printed 
and lUnstRLtoduiufonnly with ‘Imecta atUome.' Sre.pnceSl/. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS; a descripdon of tho Habitations of 
Animals, abridged frosi ' Romes without Bands.* By the Ber, y. G, Wood, 
MA. P.tS. With aboot $0 Woodent Dlustnooss. Cnwn 8ro. pnee 7s. fid. 
ONI of DOORS ; a Selection of original Articles on PrBCtical NatQr.al 
niRtory, BytheXter.y.O.WooD, MA.7.LA. With Xleyen Dlnstntioca from 
Orfflnal Detiens ensraved on Wood by G. ^arK®. Crown Sro. pneo 7 a firf. 

A TAMILIAS mSTORT of BIRDS. By E. Stanlet, DJ). FJI.S. 

btoLerJBkliep of Norwich.' C«TenthEdltlon,withWocdcats. Fep.Ss.Cd. 
FROM JANTIART to DECESIBEB; a Book for Children. Second 
Edition. 8ru. a>. Cd. 

Tie SEA and its LIVING WONOEBS. By Dr. Gzosos Hahtwio. 

LAtestrerbedBMUon, fiTo.'nithnunyDiDsbntions.lOi.Cct. 

The TROPICAL' WORLD. iBy Dc.Gkoscb HuiT^na, WithabovelCO 
lUDStratlouA Latest rertee^Edition. Sve. price IDs. 6(f. 

The STTBIeRRANEAN WORLD. By Dr. Gzouqs ILwirino. With 
8 Maps and about 80 Woodcals.lDcdadiiisfi loll sue of pace, fiva price 2 Ia 
THE AERIAL WORLD- ByDr.GEonoE HAnTtno. With S Chromo- 

zyli:>;TaphsBiid fiOIUastrationsensmyalofl Wood. 8ro. price Sis. ' 

The POLAR WORLD, a Popolar Description of Uan and Natnre ia the 
Arctic and Antarrtio Beitlooa of the Globe. EyDr, Gsqbqe Hakxwiq. With 
8 Cbromozylograsta, SfMape, and 85 Woodcuts. 8ro. 10s, e<f. 

KIRBY and SPENCE'S rKXRODDCTlON to ENTOMOLOGT, or 
EleraeutsottheNatanlRistoTyofliaects.. TthEdftioa. CrowsST0.5s. 
MA’CNDER'S TREA8NRT of NATtTRAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Bhds, Bcasti, Btsbes, Eeu'Ues, Insects, and Creepinr Tliines. 
With abenu SCO Woodcom. Tep-Bro. pnbees. doth, or IO a bond tncalL 
MADNDEE'S SCIENTIFIC atrf LITERARY TREASURY. Nw 

EUtlou, thoroQShly rerised and to gnat part nuritten, vrltb abore 1 000 
newArtlcks, byJ.T.Jonasos. Fcik8ra.es. cloth,or IQs. calf. 
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HANDBOOK of HABDT TSEBS, SHBUBS, and HEBBACBODS 

p r.AV TS, coataliilng Deeaiptloiu, Satire Coantries, ic. ol a Selection cl tbe 
Best Species la CnltlTsUen, togettair with Culrard Dctalla, Comptrativs 
OarimesB, SuitablUtj'forPaTtlCPlarPosittoiu.Ac. BjW.B.Hpjislzy. Baaedon 
DscAiatn aad Naodiv's j/aaaet de F Amateur dti Jaraim, and inclmllng tbe 2C4 
Original Woodcuta. Medlom Sro. 31 j. 

A 0ENEBALS78TEU of BOTANTDESCBIFTITE and ANALYTICAL. 
1 Outlines of Organogrspby, Ajeatemy, and Physiology ; II. BcacriptlODS aad 
Illustrations of the Orders. ByS.L8 Uaotrr.and J. D]iCA}a\E, llcmbera of 
the Institute of Prance. Translated by Un Honun. Tbs Orders arranged 
after the Method follow cd in the OnlTe^tiea and Schools of Great Britain, Its 
Colonlee , Araeiica, and India, with an Appendix on the Natnral Method, and 
other Additions, by J. D. Hooker, F.R.S Ac. Director of the Itoyal Botanical 
Gardena, Eew. . With C,&0O Woodenta. Imperial 8ro prlcedf/, Cif, 

The TKEASCBT of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the rcgcfalle 
Kingdom, Including a Gtoesary of Botanical Terms. Xdited by J. Likdiet, 
F.IUS and T. MooRE, PXB. assisted by eminent Contributors. With Hi 
Woodenta and 2Q Steel Plates. Two parts, fcp 8ro. 12s. cloth, or 20s. calf. 

The ELEUENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 
Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moore, PJ..8. Fcp. with IH Wood- 
cats, 2s. Sd. 

The BOSE AUATETTB'S OHIDE. By Teduas Bitzbs. Fouitecuth 

Edition. Fcp. 8ro. It. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; comprisins tbeSpeeido 
Cbarieter, Dcact^tlos, CuIlDre, History, tic. of aU the Plant* found is 
Great Britain. With opwardsof 12,tiUO Woodcuts, 8vo,i2s. 

A DICTIONABY of SCIENCE, LITEBATUBE, aad ABT. Tourth 
Edition, re-^dlied by W. T. BRAicbR (tbe eriglnnl Anthor), and OtoaOE W. 
CO\, if.A., assisted by eontrlbotoi* of eminent SclentiSo and Literary 
Aetiulrcments. 8 T0le.»edlDm8T0.prlce$8s.clcth. 


cy ; 

Chemisiiy and Physiology. i ’ 

A DICTIONABY of CHEKISTBY and (he Allied Branches of oth'T 
Sdcnces. By Hexrt watts, TBS assisted UJ eminent Contributor*. 
6 vols. medium Sro. price £8. l*s. Cd. BECONDSrrrUMZKTfn thtl'irsi 
ELEhlENTSofCEEhllSTKY, Theoretical and Practical. By Attstx 
Miixtn, U.D. Into Prof, of Cbcmlstiy, Kln/e Coll. London.- New 
Edition. 3 Tols. 8to, £S. Fart I. CniHiCALtPitrsicfl. 13s. PAtf IN 
L'tOBOASIC CUESIISTBT. 2>A FART lU. OtlGAMO CstSUlSTItY, 21*. , 

A Course of Fiactleol Chemietry, for the use of Hedicnl Students. 

By W, Oduso, F.B.S. Ne«ZdiUoD,wtth70 Woodcuts. Crown 8 to. 7s. 

A MANUAL of CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY, includinR its Points of 
Cootactwlthratbology. By J,*!.. W. Tnuwcnu*!. U.D. With Woodcuts. 
8to. price 7s. CJ. 

SELECT METHODS ia CHEMIcft. ANALYSIS, chiefly INOE- 
OANIC. By WlUlAM CROObES, F.It 8. Wltll 22 WoodeuU. CTounSrb- 
price 12s. GJ. 
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A PfiACTIClL HANDBOOK of DTEIKG an4 CAIICO PBINXING. 

By 'WitiiiM CnooRK. E.R.R. WiOi 11 page fJaU*, 49 Bpedaeiis of Dyed and 

Printed rabrfca, Bad SSWoodcnta. 8 tq,4T(.. 

DDTLINBS of FHT^OLOOYi Haman ond Cotapawtivo. By Jobs 
IC inaiULLt F.ILC;.S. SuTgeoa to tbe QoiTetslt; CoUega H<»pital. 2 tqIs. 
crown Sto. with 122 WoodcnU, 31<. 

PHYSIOtOOlCAl ANATOMY an! PHYBIOIOOY of 24AN. By the 
late B. B. Todo, UJl. P.BA and W. Bomutr, F.B.8, of King’s Cvile$e. 
IVithBuoerausliitatTiitions. VoL11.8Ta.2$i. 

Vot. 1. New Edition by Dr. Liovn. 6. Bsals, F Jl 8. In coinsie of pahU- 
cation. with aaof JUastnttona. Paxia 1. and U- prieo 7/. 6<f. each. 


The Fine Arts^ and Ilhistraied Editions. 

A MCTIOHAIIY of ABTISTS of tie ENGLISH SCHOOL; Painters, 
Bculptors, ArehltecU, CncTa«rrs, andOnuaeotisU; with Notices of their Eirea 
andWorVs. Bya.Bjsciuve. iralOa 

Tlie THBEE CATHEDBALS DEDICATED to ST. PADL, ill LONDON } 
theleBUtotyrromtheFonDdatfoaof (Iwnrtt SuiidinS in the Sixth Centnry 
to the PropoulB tor the Adonunent of the Freseat Cothednvt. By WtUdAtt 
Lo>oiLur, F>1.3. With nomeiou ISostretiOBS. Sgaste crows Ire, ?i/. 

IS TAIKYIASD; Pictures from the Eif.'Werld. By Biobard 
D oTLB. With a Poem by W. AucmEiit. With Sixteen Plates. Moteiniog 
Thlrtywix Desigaa pnnud In Colonre. S^ndEditioo. Folio, pncelSe, 

ALBEBt DtTBEB, HIS LIFE and WOBKS; iscludinff Auto> 
biegnphicat Papen and Oomplete Cataloyoes. By Wauaxt B. Scorr, 
With. Sin Etchingeby the Atttbor, and other Uluaeatloni. Sen. Iti. 

The NEW TEsrAHENI, illastraled with Wood Bogravings after tha 
Early Uastete, chiefly of the Italian School. ,Cnwn 4to, S3a, cloth, gift top; 
or £5 A>, (iageotly posed la morocoo. 

lYHA GERHANICA; t^ Christian Y'ear and the Christina JAte, 
‘^yaas'aled by CarnsncmWCniwORffi. With aheat 82S Woodcut DlastraUoiia 
by 3. isiotlTOXi F.S.A. and other Artuts. 2 yola 4to. price t3>. 

The IIFE ot MAN SraTBOLIRED by the MONTHS of the YEAR. 
Text selected bylL^Oor; Tllastntioiie on Wood from On^al Designs 
J. laxcBToy, F.S.A. ttrearn 

SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By hiss. JaifEsoN. ^ 

Xegesds of the Saints and Uartyrt. New Edition, with . 

Etchicge and 187 WoSdents. 2 rola. aquaic crown 8vo. tie. Id. 

Legends of the Koaastie Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 

and 88 Woodcuts. lTol.(qaat«cTowaBTo,21a * 

Legends of the Madonna, New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 

1«5 Woodcuts. 1 Tol. Square crown Sto. Sl». 

Iha Siitt >}7 ef Oar IcrS, with tAt «f hia T/p»9 sad ^rfrsrsars^ 
Cetnpleted by Bady Bastuus. Bertsed ZUiUon, with 81 Etchings anil 
SSlWoodcuts. StoIs. e^uarefTtAwSyo, I3A 
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SAEDALTTS; or, the Catttea and TriDciples of the £zcelleiice of 
Greek Scripture. By EKWAPDraLKEras, Member of the Acatlemy of Eoloffoa, 
and of the Archieoloelciil IneUtntes of Borne eDd Berhn. With Woodcuts, 
Photographs, uxd ChiomoUthograohs. Bov&18TO.,^3t. ; 
rAlKEKEE’S MUSEUM of CLASSICAL AKTIftUITIES ; a Series 
of K'.sajs on Ancient Art. New Edition, Complete is OneVoItme, tnth many 
^Plostfat t ons. Qoyal 870. price 43r 


The Useful Arts^ Manufactures^ &c. 


HISTOBT of the GOTHIC KEVIVAL; an Attempt to shew how far 
the taste for Uedisrat Arcbilectore me retained in England during tbo 
last tiro centnnes, and has been rMereloped In the present. By C. L.Easr. 
LAKE, Architect. With 48 UnstratioDS lBipenat870.8U.6if. 


GWILTS ENCYCLOPEDIA of AECHITECTUBE, with above 1,600 

EngraTtogs en Wood. Fifth Edition, and eniarsed by Wrarr 

PaPWOBTH. 870. 62t. $d. 

A MANUAL of AHCHITECTUEE: being a Concise History and 
Explanetion of the pnsripal Styles «t European Architecture. Aselent, 
MediaiTal, and Benaiasanee: with a Glossary of Trobnicat Terms. By 
TBOuaa Unemb. Crown ero. with 130 Woodcuts, 1 Or. Cd, 

BINTS on BOUSISOLD TASTE in PUBNITUBE, UFE0ISTEB7. 
and other Uetailo. By CaiJUSs L. EasTLiu, Architect, New Edition, 
withsboctSOlllosffatieDS. SqoarecrawnSTo.lU. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANISM, designed for the Useof Studenfsin 
the UciTettiUc^ and for EDgtoeeruig Students general?. By It* 
Wous, M.A. ?.K 3. &e. Jachnnian Profeicor in the U&icetktty of Ccme 
, bridge. Second Edition, enlarged; with 371 Woodcuts. Svo. 18>. 


GEOMETRIC TURNING: comprising a^escription of Plant’s hew 
Geonetiic Chuck, with directions for Ita nae/and n series of Fatteniscnt hy 
It.withExplanstiona, ByB.8 . SaVOBT. WitnnnmerousWoodculi. 8TO.SI* 

LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamental. 

By W. KaxRr NoBTKCOlT. With about SlOIUustratioas. Sto. 18(. 
PERSPECTIVE; or, the Art of Drawing what One Sees. Explain^ 
and adapted to the use of thcao Bketebing from Nature. By Ideut.W.U* 
CoLints, I{.r.F.BA,3. With 37 Woodcats. Crown Sro. price S<. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; a Manual for SlannfnctnrErs and for 

tuc IS Colleges or Technical Scho^ Ecinga Translation of Professon Stohm^ 
and ^glcr s German Edition of FaTES'e ivdets de C/ilmte by Pr. 

J. D. BAnaT. Edited and supplemented by B. H. PACi,Ph.D. 870. with Plates 
aadWflodcnts. l/al/iepnu. 


UEE’S DICTIONARY of ARTC, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 

. Biith Edition. re»Tl«oa and enlanged by EobebT Etot, F.RS. assisted by 
Tiumerons Contnbutors rminent In Bdegice and the Arts, and lamilSai witu 
Manufactures. With abore 3,000 WoodenCs. 8 toIs. medium Sro. fl lU. Od. 
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HANDBOOK of PEACTICAL TELEOEAPHY, By R. S. CuxiCT 
jtemb. In^t. C.E. EnfiaeerJiuCbkt «( TeSegnpis to Uis Post Office. Sixtb 
pdXUoo, with 111 WoodcataSBd 9 Plates. Sto. puce 16^ 

The EKGINZEE’S HANDBOOK; earolainiag the Principles which 
ehoidd gmSe tbt ^ oTmg Engineer la tlie ConslxTiclloB tS KachiDWy, with the 
aecessarf EdeSi Proportioiia, and Tables. B; C. B. Lomus. Post Sto. (/. 

ENCYCLOPJIDIA e£ CIVIL ENOnnSERINO, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Fcutice:!, BjE.CaEST>O.B. VrU)iabOTeS,000Woodeeti. Sto.<2i. 

The STBAINS IK TRUSSES cotnputed by means of Plagntms ; with 
20 Exaaplea draws to Seale. By F. lU.'tsra, IT-A. C.E. 35 Dia* 

grama. &ioam crown Sto. S*. td. 

TREATISE ea KELIS and PflUTVORK. By Sir VT. FAiSBAinw, 

Bait.Tjl.S. llew£ditlon,wimiaFlat«aaiid3t3'!7ooOi:nl3, 2 Tola. 3to. S ir. 

USEFUL IKPOBhtAnOK for EKGIKKEBS. By Sir W. PiiSBiiB’*, 

Eart.7.BS. IUTi9edDdittoi>,mtblIlastTabona, Svola. erownSTo.pnccSl/, G<f. 

The APPLICATIOH of CAST Mi 'WRODaET IRON to EttUding 
FnTjxMts. S 7 5Irt7.FjjTauJm,BaTt.F.It.S. FonrthDdiUoo, enlarged; with 
e Platea and U9 VToodenta, STO.prteelti. 

OUKS and STEEL 1 hlitceUaneone Papers on Sredutueal SuUeets. 

By Sii JofiTR tyeowosTS, Bart. C.E. RoyaJ Sto. with IQuatratwaa, ft. 6i. 
A TREATISE on the STEAM BKOIKE, is its Tariose ‘Appiicatioas 
to IDota, Uiha, Steao Varigatloa, BaUwaTa.asd Agncnltare. By J. Bonsnz, 
C.E. EighthBditioa! wlthI*ortralc,97Flatei,aDd5iS'Wc«detrts. ito.l3r. 
CATECHISM of the STEAM SKCIKE, ia its mrious Ap^carioas to 
Miae*, Uilla. Steam NaTtgatioo, Itatlwan, a^ 4giimtue. sy the same 
i.«chae. VTita S9 Wcodesta. Pep. Sto. 6«. 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Anther, foiDuDg 
» Ket to the Calechiam cl the SCesia £asioe> with n t7oodcnti. Pep. St, 
BOURNE'SRECENXIMPSOVEMENTS ia theSTEAM ENGINE la Its 
rariooe explications to Uilb. Steam rssngation, Ballways, and Agrt’ 
cnltur^ By 3 omr Bocs-Te, (!.£. Bev Zdibon. with 131 Woodcuts. Pep. gro. Ci, 

HANDBOOK to the MtNEEALOGT of CORITVALL and DEVON; 

with iDstmcUoss for tbeir Diacnmlnatltm. and eopisus Tablets of LocaUttes. 
ByJ»E.ColiOT.P^G.S. With 10 Plate*. 8 to.€». 

PRACTICAL TREATISE oa METALLUROT, adapted from the last 
German Xditlos of Fmfessor PintL's Utiaiiar^ by W. Csoosis, V.B.S. Ac. 
and E. BosniG, Fh.B. LfX- With e25 Woodents. i toIs. 8to. price £1 lOi. 

MITCSEll’S MAlOTai of PHACTICAI ASSAYING. Fourth Edi- 

U<3n. tt» the most part nwritten. wtQi aft the recent Utzenreries incorpentded, 
byW.CaooKts, F.II.S. with l» Weodrati. 9ro.32f,6d, 

IOUDOK’5 ENCYCLOPSDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 
Layli>g.oiit,lc]pr(fTezzte32t, aodlfanasrement of landed Property, mid the Cnltt" 
TationBDd£cQtiatayofAgncnlHinlPn8Qce. 'Wlthi,iOOWi>odccts. 8to.su. 
londtm’a Sacyelepadia of Oajdeaisg; eomprising the Theory ahd 
Praettoe of BortlcoUnrc. Florlcsltnre, Arboricnlture, and Landsenpe Ganlcnlss. 
Vrithl.WWoodCTrts. 9to.31*. 
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Heligious and Moral Works. 


SEBMONS; Jjicludisg Two SomonsontlieInteJjiietationof Propliec 7 , 

Qsth«liiEbt,lnt«>rT«tstlan»i>d?sdeni&fitogo{tli«ScnpCM!;«s. 

By tbs bte Her. Thomas Abhold. D.D. 3 relt. Bra. price Us, 
CSBISIIAN XIF£, iti CO0BS£, its EIHaBAKCES, aad its 
HELBS ; Ecrnoss ^actvtd tnoiUy is <^spe! e{ Bugby SchocI- By 
]a(«Ke7, Thomas i^ou),D.l). <To.7(.€i. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE, its HOPES, iU TEARS, sad itf.CLOSZ; 
Reimooa BtesUj is tlte Cbkiwi s£ Bugtiy Bebcoi, Bytbe UieBeT, 

Thquas AXNOUD, D.D. Sto.Ti C<A 

SERMONS cbiefly on the INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTURE. 

By tbsUta Ber. Tbo^us Asnois, D.D. tvo. pna It. Ed. 

SERMONS ■pTeacJied in the Gh&pel«f ftngby School; ■Xfitb ao Address 
before Confirniatlan. By the Iii« net. Tmojl« Aaxou», D.V. Fep. Sre, piice 
a>. fid, 

THREE ESSAYS oa REIIOION: Kataie; the Utility of Heligloa; 

Tbebin. ByJoir'fiTTAaTVifX. Ate. prfco lOt. Ct/. 

INTBODUCTIOK to the SCIENCE of EEWQIOK. Twa Lwtofis 
deUTWed fit tile Borel IsetiMiMea; trttb Two Rsuyt on Pfibe Aswloslei mS 
the f bllowphy of Uyibolocr. SyF.UAXlimsn,iI.A. Crown fire. 10<. fid. 
SUPERNATURAI SELIOrON; an Ljqojry into the Reality ofUiTinfi 
RettifiUon. Third EdiUos,T«tU^ tToi&tto.Ui. 


ESSAYS oa the HISTORY of (be CHRISTIAN REllQIOK. By Jo&r 
StrlBcasBU. Cfibbet Edicfoa, rerbed. Fep.Ste. price St. fid. 

The NEW BIBLE COMafENTART, by Bishop# end other Clergy 
o( ULeAngtlcaciCh<u>;n>etitlcaUy exemSiiedby thelUght HAT. J. W.COUBtso, 
D.D. Bishop of NelaL J>rtoo 5S* 

REASONS of FAITH ; or, the ORDER of the Cliristiaa AigoajMi 
D««kipe4 uA Eipt»lJ'‘»t. By the Rer. G. Dttiw, UA. SecoodedWoo, 
retted find enlarged. Pep. fito. price fit. v 


SYNONYMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, tSeir BEABINQ on CHRI^ 

TIAS f Arcs find P&AO'tlCE. BjUieBet.B.B.GwBlJsnjsi.KA. fire.lS». 
An INTRODUCTION to the THEOLOGY of the CHURON 
ENGLAND. In sn E*jw»Uloo of tbo Thlrty-nlne Aibclcl. By the Boe. T. P. 
Booi.tbcc,U,,B. Blew £diGoB,Fcp.fito. price fit, 

SERMONS for the TIMES preached in St. PaaVs Cathedral and 
elicwbcre. ByUieBee.TBOiu«GumTH,U.A. ^waSrekfiA 
An EXPOSITION of the 30 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
CyK.BAftota SiMWfiiiB.B.lATdBlibiopotWlo^erttf. New Edit, firo.iw- 


r. By t 

CovnEAUt, tLA., »nd the Very Her. 4. 8. Howfioe, D p. IW«n of Cliestrr r— 
LtBRARr Bontox, with tU the prlgtsfil UloetretlOM, iUps, Lfiaitefipre o’ 
StMi.Woodcnte, Ac. yeoli.filo.ni: 

• iwnnwiiiiATc Eornox, wlu- - " 
f reli. sacfire Crown fire. SU. 


» B.>ct(os of iffipe, Pidtfis, find tfoodent*. 
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The VOYAGE and SHIFWSECK of ST. PAUL ; with Dissertations 
on ttie I.Ue and 'Writinga ot Rt. l.nke and the Ships and ^artsation ot the 
Ancients. By JAMES Sinre, F.RA. TUid Edition. Crown 8ro. IOj. 6ri. 

COKMEKTAEY on the EPI8TI.E to the BOMAKS. By the Ear. 

W.A. 0’CosoR,BA. Crown Sto. ^ue Si. Cd. *' 

The EPISTLE to the HEBBEWS; with Analytical Introduction and 
Notes. By thcRer. t7.A.O'Co!roB,BJL. (^owsSto. price If. Cd. 

A CEITICAL and GBAKMATICAL COMMENTABY on ST. PATTI’S 

EpistieB. By C.J.Eui«yR,I>J>.l«TdBi^poiQlouee6t«t and Bristol. £to. 
Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 

Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 

i Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Editioo, 10s. €d. ' 

Philippians, Colossians, aud Philemon, Third Edition, 10s, 6i. 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

HISTOBICAL LECTTTBES on the LIFE of OTTB LOBD. By 

C.J.EuicotTiS.D. Subop otCtooeeBtcr and BiutoU Fifth Editaoe. 8to.12(. 

EVISEHCE of the TBUTH of the CHSISTIAN BELIGION derived 
from the Uteral Puifilmeot o( Pr^hen. By AUtnanoEn Skttb, B.T>. STth 
Edllloo, wftta Plates, In sqoste 8TO.I2Aed.: SSth EdiUoo.ls post Sro. 8i. 
The BISTOBY and LITEBATTTBE of the IBBAEIITEB, sccordiog 
to the Old TesUtoent and the Apocrypha. By C. Cs Botesczhd and A. Sx 
ROTuecHlLD. Second Edition, revised. 3 Tots, post Sto. with Two Zlaps, 
pneo 12a Sd. Abridged Edition, in I voL Icp. 8to. price $/. 6d. 

An INTBODUCIIOK to the SIODY of the’ NE'^ lESTAJIEirr, 
Cntleal, Exegedeal, aod Tbeoloslcal, By the B«t. S. BAmsoX, B.t). LLJ>. 

3 TOls. STO. 80i. 

BISTOBY of ISRAEL. By H. Ewau>, Tnf. of the TTniv. of Obttin* 
gen, Tisntlated by J. E. CAnFSxrcn, U.A., with a Preface by EuBSm. IfAR- 
‘xntniUtllA. dTols. Sto.^s 

The TBEASUBY of BIBLE BBOWLEBOE; heing a DicUonary of the 
Books, Peieons, Place*, ErecU, aDdotber Datten of which mention is made in 
Eoly Scriptoie. ByBer. }. Atbx, 11.A. VnbUapB,iePlates,Khdii'aa«iuua 
tVoMcnts. Fcp.8TO.price6j.cl(ith,orlOi.lieet)yboiuiduicaU. 

LECTUBES on the spEKTATETTCH and the UOABZTE 5T0HE. 

By the lUgbt Ber, J, W, Cotisso, P.D. Biabop of Natal, Sto. 12r. 
TheFEKIATEITCEasdBOOKoryOSEBACBinCALLYEXAllIIKEXI. 

By the RlghtTleT.J.t|^.CoLXS80,DJ>.BIshop<itNataU Crown Stu.Ci.' 
TBOXTGETS for the AGE. By Elizabeth IlC. Sxwzzx, Author of 
■ Amy Herbert,' Ac. New Edition, revised, Fcp. Sto, price 8r. 6if. • 

PASSIJTQ THOTTGHTS on EELIQIOB. By Miss Sewell. Fcp. 8to. 
3i. 6(f. 

SELF •EXAMINATION before CONFZaHATION. By Miss Sewell. 

.Tlnuu^rimtA.W. • 

BEADINCS tar a MONTH preparatoty to CONFIEMATION, fioxn- 
Writers of the Early and English Cbnrcb. By Hiss Sewell. Fcp. ii. 
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BIASINGS for BVEET DAT in LENT, eompiled from tie Writiogs 
of Bishop JEsmiT Tatiob. BjUissBewbil. Sep. Si. 

PREPABATION for the HOLT COMM0KION ; *lhe Devotions chiefly 
from the ^orka of Jzrkxt Tatlob. By Uisi Sewzll, 32mo. 3 a 

THODGHT's for the HOLT "WEEK for Tonng Persons, By Miss 
Sinmx. ITeiT BditioD. Fep> 8*o. Sa 

PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Revelation, 
and applied to Female Edacatioa ut the Classes. B7 Miss Seweli. 

2 vole. icp. 870. 13s. td. 

LYRA GERMANICA, Hymns ttansUted. from the Gemtn hy 
C. Wc-EWOBTS, Fis^ and SicoxD ScitiBa, pnee 3s. Sd, each. 

SPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS throngh- 
ont the Tear. By J. 8 . B. Uovseu., U..D Fcp. Stq. ds. Si. 

ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIPE: Disconrses. By the 
Rot. J. tUaroinAU, LL D. Fifth BdiUoo.eartfolly revised. Crown Bvo.Ti. Sd. 

HYMNS of PRAISE and PRAYER, collected and edited hy tie Rer. 
J. tlAnicTSAtr, LL.D. CrowB$vo.4A8<t. 

WaiATELY’S INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the CHRISTIAN 

BTideaeea. ISmo. Sd. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE IV0RZ8. With life ly 
Baaov Eeasn. Revised and conrectod br the Rev. 0. P. Smcr. Complets In 
Ten Tolones, 8ro. doth, price £$. 6$. 


Travels^ Voyages, &c. 

EIGHT YEARS in CEYLON. By Sir iSinTzt W. Bases. M.A. 
F.R G B. New Bdition, with lUmtiatlons eoEravtid on Wood, hy 0. Fearsos. 
Crown Svo. 7*. ej. 

The RIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. By Sir SAKtrat 
Bases, UA. F.R 0 S. New Bdlllon. wlUi lUastratlons engraved on Wood by 
O. Pearson. Crown Svo. 7 a Cd. ^ 

MEETING the SUN ; a Joamey all round the World through Egypt, 
China, Japan, and California. By WIxtustSrMTBOv, rjl.G S. With <8 lielio- 
types and Wood Engrartngs from Urawingt by the Aij^hor. htedlmn Svo 2tl. 
UNTRODDEN PEARS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS; a Mid* 
summer Ramble among the Ddomilos. ByAmuA B. BmvAnPS, With a 
Map and 37 Wood Rogravings, Uedlnin6vo.3lA 
The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS; Bzeonions through Tyrol, Ciirinthis, 

CarDlola,and FiinU,I6ei*I8e3. ^J.aiLBEBTasdO.C.C]niBCBlIx,F.B.fl.B, 
With nnmeroQsIButTatlans, SqoarecrownSvo.SIs. 

The VALLEYS of TIROL; dieir Trdditione and Customs, and how 
to Tbit them. By Mlm R. Bcke, Anthor of * The FoIfc-lAire of Rome,* &c< 
With Maps and FrontisplK*. CtownSvo. ise. SJ. 
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HOXmS of EXEECISE ia the AlPS. John Tyndau, LLJ). 

D-C.L.P.RS. TliirdE31l5in,Tfciai2WoodcnU byE-Wiyinper. Crown Sto. 
price 12<. W. ^ 

The ALPIKE GLEB T&K'S ti SWITBEELAKB, paits of the 
Kci^iitwtmiig Conntries, on tbe Scsto of Fonr SfUes to an Inch. Edited by R. 
C5. Nichols, F.S.A. P.R.G.B. In Four Bheets. price 42 j. or mounted ia a case, 
S2i. 6il. Each Sh^ may be bad separately, pi^e 12f. or mounted m acase, 15s. 

2IAP of the CHAIN of MOST BLANC, from an Actual Survey in 
18G3-186J. By AnAM&.RElu.r, P.&a.8. ltA.0. Pnbllstied aadcr the An- 
thonty ot the AJpme Clnb. In Chroowdjthography on ectra stout drawliig- 
paper 2Sln.t(17uL, price lOs. car moonted at canvas in a fdldjns casc,I2j. 6d. 

TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS and BASSAN. Inclnding 

. 'VUIU to Ararat and Tahrees and AacenUof Ksrhclc and Elbrus. ByD. W. 

, Fansurtmi. Sqohre crown Sro. with Uaps, Ac. ISr. 

PAU and the PYRENEES. By Coimt Henht Russeh, llemher of 

the Alpine Club, Ac. Wtth3Ilapa. Fcp, 8ro. price S/. 

HOW to SEE NORWAY. By Captain J. R. CiMystii. With Slap 

and 6 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8ro. price Ss. 

GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Houataiseers. By 
CBAiiua Faciz. With Uap and llin>tntioai. Crown 8to. Ts. td. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Bail, ]1LR.I.A. Uts President of 
the Alpine Gub. 3 role, post Sro. TborougblyRemed Editions, with Ueps 
and lUustrabons:— I. tTetfent Alp^6«.C<L li. Ctniral Alps, U,id. III. 
Satltrn Alps, lOr. Cd. 

Introdnction on Alpine TraTelling in General, and on the Geology 
Of the Alps, price Ir. Each «t the Three Toluzocs or Farts of the Alptni Guide 
may be had with this LvrsoDCcnov prefixed, price Is. extra. 

VISITS to REUAREABLE PLACES: Old Halle, Battle-FIelde, and 
StosesUlostratlTe ct Strihdag Fassiiees in Eoeheb History and Foctry. By 
WaiLUt Bomrr. iTob-squareorownSro. «>tb 'Woodcuts, 2£s. 

The RURAL LIFE of XUGLAND. By the eame Author. With 

Woodcuts by Bewick and Wdfiama hledium Bro. I2s. 6d. 


‘^orks^ of Fiction. 

WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the Et. Hon. E. S. Knatcit- 

itcu..Hucx<>SE't, It-FwAnilwr ol *Etarles tot my C^dtra,’ ‘Sloonstoe,’ 
• Queer Folk,' Ac. With Nine JOiistratlonf tom Original Desjira engraved on 
WoodbyG. pcarson. Crown five, price Os. 

ELENA, an Italian Tale. By L. N. Coimr, Author of ‘Atherstone 

Priory.’ 2vols. portSvo. lb. ' 

CENTULLE, a Tale of Pan. By Dsarrs Sittnh LitvLon, Author of 

'.’PCgrimagesin thePyreueesandLanitoa. Post Bvo. Ids. Cd. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARt, 1C35— 1663 ; Charles the iirst, the 

protectorate, and the Restoration. Eeprodoced la the Kyle of lie Period to 
which the Bvary Ttlatts, CrDwnBvo.pnceTs.ed. 



NEW WORES FuansBSD B* LOVOIIAKS >sd CO 


lilES ot tUe TE^TOKK tllTIIS. By the TteT. G. \Y, Cnii, HA. 

and E. B. Jo}rE£. Cnnm 8 to> lOb Cd. 

The FOIE-IOEE of SOME, collected by mrd of Mouth from th* 
Peoplfli By iUssR. H. Busk, AnUioco/‘P»tr88iis,’ic. Crown8»o.Ii< 6J. 


HOVELS and TALES. Sj the Rigid; Hon. B. Diskaeli, MP. 

Cabinet EdUcn, complete la t^V<4ume9,«ownS^o.pnce£3. 

LoTSLiiR, Cj. I Hk-crikta Tsuns, 61 

COHD.SallT, Cj. " ” 


Tinckes, Ci. 

YEfSTIA, a». 


CoCTABzn ^^jssoxo, Jie. 6s, 
AiAor, ijoox. be. 6s. 
TteToeva 
Vmas CccT, S*. 


The MODEEK NOVELIST'S IIBRAEY. Each Work, in crown 8 to. 

ceaiplete tn s £2Dgte Toltuns 
AmnasTOVK Bsmbt, ii.boarda; St.CtT.cloUi. 

Ueltoxb's GunuToasiSiboanU: St. S<tetat,t. 

— » - - Good fob NOTXmca. 3». bowdi ; 2a. M. eJoth, 

— - ■ HoursT EonsE. St. boflrta ; St. doth. 

— — JXTtfifiLSTtfi, St boards : St. 6d. clotb. 

. — I . EATt C0Fe<Ter,2(.bwds; 2 a tit. cloth. 

■ QoxCs't Eabees. 2>. boards; 2 a &/. cloth. 

I SiflBT GiURD, 2a. boards; 2a. Sd. cloth. 

■I ■ ■ - OCRUUL £ot;rcc,2a boards; 21. td. Cloth. 

TBOuorVt tFAftncr. la fid tioards; 2Aetoeh. 

'— - EtBCBgTtB Tosrsaa.tAboaida; 2i.dd.doth. 

BaAMiiT.Uooiix's Stx SiSTCRS «r a* VAuxn.St. boards; Sa. Cil. doth. 

The SvaaouidTCa'c FadtiLt. 2t. boards ; 2a. fid. doth. 


CAEINEI EDITION of StOSIES and TALES by Misfi SBtrsu.*— 

SICT SnSBlT, 2 a. fid. I ITCRS, Sa. fid. 

OtmCDI, 2 a fid. I KATaAATtlASBTORiSa.fid. 

37i« Ecu's IiABosm, ;a fidl I IlAaoAitKTEariciVAL.Sa.e't. 

EzrcBn:ROorLir(, 2 a.fid. 1 LA.Rltro.N'pAUo.'CAO&Sa.fid. 

CUVBHAU, 2 }.fi<j. I Tlasin.A> 8 a.ed. 

CTLLENE; or. the Fall of Paganism. ^By Hestbx Sottb, MA. 

VclTerUtj CoUegCi Oxford. 3 sols, post Sto. (rice Ua 
SECEEE'S OAILBS; or, Roman Scene^of the Time of 
wlUi Botes and Exenffuses. Kcw^tloo. Tost firo. Sa. CA 
SECKEB’S CHASICLES; aTale iUustratire of Private Lif"anio”S}^® 
AncfestCreckas wittLNotesandEscnnnses. BewESiUoa, Pbai Sro. ’a. 
TALES of ANCIENT OEEECE. By* Geonoe W. Cox. MA, htie 
&dholarotTrln.COU.OxoiL. Cbown fim prim Sa. fid. 


Poetry and The Drama. • 

EABST: a Drainage Poem. By Oocrax. Translated into Eaghsh 
Froec.'irmi Botes, by jb.EATrrAB^ Ninth Editfotu Fcp. firo. pries U 
‘MOOEE’S IEI8H MELODIES, Maclise’s Edition, -with 161 Steel na‘« 
trom Original Drawings. fiapn-roxalaf^Sli.fid. 

Eiititpn of UtiOtifa \ilah Mrdbiln, with llitViWfi 
slgnstasabOTslredQ^liiliQkaci^by. Imp, Ifinb. ItA fid. 



ITEW FCBUSTO n tOJTOlLLNS Ajro CO. 


BAXLA3>S Bad lYKICS af OLB -with other Pomes. By 

A..I.4?a,E'eUQW0tIlI<ttaaCoU!e8e,Os£ai>l. Enoate fcp. 8 to. jjrice 6 j. 
aOOEE'S LhlXiA, EOOXH. Tenuirfs Editioa, Tfitli 68 'Wooi 

uiduttiRr UlmitrftQQtu. 

BOTJTHET’S POETICAL 'WOEKS, with the Author’s last CorreetScaJS 

aud cc^jTight jL.ddJtioo^ 2f«ditusSrd.«r{Chfottra^»uilVigt^te>14j. 

LA^a of ASCIEKT EOTffE ; mth I7BT &e 4 the ABSfAPA. By the 

Eigtt Bob. I/>rd 2ucatrtJ.T. Umo.Sx.S^ 
lOEL MACATJLAT*3 1AT3 of AECIEKT SOME. IVitfa 90 Ulostra- 
t»M on Tf QOd, iron tUn Anb<ine, horn bnirtags by Q. Scsisr. Vep. ito. 2U. 
'^alatare Editira of lord Uaeaalay's Lays of Aaeisat Eome> 
irttti lit ninKrttiOnt (M nbo^e) Todnoal tn Lltiogrtpiy. Imp. ISmo. 10*. 6d. 
The .SJTEIB of VIEQIL Transleted into English Verso. By 
CoWSQW.liA. yewEdlUon. CtowftSeo.S*. 

HOEATIl OPEBA. Xihraiy Edition, with hlargioal Befereoces and 
SnshtiBoiet. Edludby tb«E«v. J.E.To!i<ie. Sro.fU. 

The IVCIDAS aad EPITAPSWIT EATSCSIS of JdlLTOB. Edited, 
mti Kelts and IntroductiOQ {(oetodtag n Rtpnnt oC the me LaUa Ttnun 
c< tbe Lyddas, by W. Hogs> 1(9(). by C. a JzniLUt, CroeE 8vo. 8i. M. 
SOWBLEB'S 7AUIL7 SHAESPEASE, cheaper Gennise Editions, 
iltdlsm Seo. large (yp«, with 30 'nroooctrrs, price W- Cabinet Edition, with 
the tmeliLtSTauiONS, 0 tcls. tq>. Sto. priwSlr. 

POEhlS. By JgiK Ltasiow. 2 vols. fcp. firo. price lOe, 

SUksTStuts, coritaicliig'f>rvn>et>,’*Tbft Stae's VwioixyT,’ &e. Sxteenth 
Tbooiand. Fcp. Src. ptice Sf. 

Eeco^ Seiues, ‘A STonr ot Eoosi,’ 'OLasys ssd her Isulso’ £e. nfth 
Thousand. 7cp.BTo.p^»S«. 

POEBS by Jean Isgelow. FntsrSnuEs.with nearly 100 Illnstratioss, 
cngrayAoni^oodbyTloixierBtoUim. Fcp.tto.Sls, 


liurat Sports^ &C, 

BOWE the BOAT): dr, Beminlscenoes of a Gentleman Coachmaa. 
ByC. T. B.Biscn nmrjBWoT. IT/th TVelre Chromolithognphio lUnstra- 
tfoostmmQiisiAatFaintinesbyH. Aiken. UeduimSyo. ready, 

Tha BEAD SHOT; or, "Sportsman's Complete Guide: a Treatise on 
the Bse of the Q«n, Dog-bmkliig. Pigeon ehooti&g, Ac. &y Uakesous. 
SerBgel SiiiOoa. ivp.ftv. 

EHCYCLOpaiDIA of ETTEAL ^OETSj a complete Aceocat, Hista- 
ncsl, Practical, asd Z^eseii|>UTe, of Huotisg, EbootlDg, Fbbing. Itactcg', 
and all other Eon] and AQAeUc Spoita and PaAlmes. By D. F. Bums. 
With abore 600 Woodcsta (yo tmn Deslsns by Joam Ezsca). 8 t<k 21*. 



WOSKS rufasBto bt tOKOSliJ-s 


A«p CO 


TAIE9 of the TETITONIC lANDS. By the Eev. G. W. Cox, UA. 

andE.B. CrorvnSTO.lOt. U. 

The rOLK-LORE ef HOME, colUetod hy Wofd of Mouth, frota the 
Ptoplo. B7UiasR.H.Bo3E,.ADtbatof‘FstraSa>/&c. CiBvisSTO.12t.Cii. 
HOTELS and TALES. By the Bight Hon. B. Hiseaki-i, MJ. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Toliiiiiea^ ccown Sto. price £S. 

LoraiiR, 6». I HttBjiTTi Tempi*, Si 

CovEiesBT, Si. COSTABcn F(E>(i>a. Lc, ti, 

AUlOT.lXira, S>c. (U 

Takcms, 6i. TbeYono OuXE, jrC.Cf. 

■Vxsmi, 6». I Vmis Oust, gn. 

The KOLEEK KOVELiafS LIBBABY. Each Work, in crown 8vo. 

complete In n Suiiile • 

AlBEEalOUX ?MOWT, da. doth. 

Uectuxe's OunuTOFa, ?j bonrda ; it. td. clotb. 

- ■ ■~— - (]ooo (on KoTSi^a, S<. t>oarda ; d<. Sd. cloth. 

-■ ■ ■■ Houqt Eonss, 3t. 1>oa«j( : zi. M. doth. 

- — . — JjiTWRPBETSft, 21 . be«rd»; 2 $. 6d. cloth. 

« — — ixTt Conorrnr, 2<. boards ; ii Sd. clotb. 

-I — QeiLT'a hUti(ES,2<.boiunls; Zs.Cc/.cloib. 

DtflST Ouvp, !t. boards; it. Sd clotb. 

OeruAl. CooFCB,Za. boards; Ss.eJ.«loth. 

Tnoixor^e ‘Wawot. la. ed boards; it cloth. 

- — - BaBCScgmi TowcBa.2r. boards: 2».M. clotb. 

EsLisnxr.UQOBX'a Sac Sutebs «f cm Tsujns,2a. boards; 2r.6d.eiath. 

Tha E'CBOOtusTSB's Fauht, St. beards; St. Si, cloth. 


CABIEET EBItlOK of STORIES and TALES by Miss Sbveu.:— 
AVT BEBfiSDf, St. Si, I IrobS, Si. Sd. 

ObftTRunc, Sr. Sd. ) SanABivsAssTO'C.Si. Sd* 

Tm Eaia'a DAUoarwB, Sr 0(1. I UAnoanEr Pntcn-Ai., S<> S'*- 
^znisFcxct^LB'E, Si.Od. i t.A2.'tiM<'7aMonAos,bi.d<l. 

Cum Ball, Si. Sd. | EnaoLA. Si. Sd. 

CYLLEBE ; OP, the Hall of Paganisin.^Ey Hekst Swbto, M.A. 

CalTSSuty College, Oxford. StoIb. post Sto. ^Ica III. 

BECEEE'S 6ALLHS; or, Bbman SceneS^of the Tune of Augustus : 

with Eous and HxanCntes. KewGiUtvui. ?ost8co.Ti.ed. 

BECEEB’S CRASICLESi aTale illuslratiTO of Prirate Lifa 

Andest Greeks : With Eotes and Excorsnses. Hew ESltion. 7o>tSTo. fa. td. 

TALES at AKCIEHr OEEECE. ByGEonsE W. Cox. M.A. late 

gcholar of Tnn. CoU. Oxon. Crown 8 to. ptloe St. Sd. 


Poetry and The Prama. ■ 

FAirST! s DrajnaUc Poem. By Gobthe, Translated into Engb’sh 
7rose,withHot«,byA. EATWAq^ MlnthEdlUon. Fcp. Sto. pro* S». 

‘ MOOBE’S IRISH MEIOMES, i&dise’a Edition, with 161 Steel Piste* 
boznOngtnalmwlsgs, SDper-ro7iit<fo.91r.Bd. 

Miniature Edition of Koore*# Irlih Melodies^ with Maclise's Be* 
signs (SI aboTe) reduced tn LiUu^rapby. lap. 16mo. IDi. Sd. 
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SAXLADS and LYBICS of OLD FSANCS; wth otLer Poems. Bj 

A. Labs, Fcllov of llerton CoUege, Ozfoid. Square fcp. 8to. price Sr, 

VOOBITS XALLA ItOOZB. TenmeTa Edition, with 68 Wood. 

Engrarisgs bom Onglnat Dravlngs and other Illiistrstions, Fcp. 4to. 2Ir, 
BOBIHET’S POETICAL WOBES, with the Author’s last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Uedlom 8 to. with Portrait and Tlgnette, lb. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME ; with IVEY and the ARMADA. By the 
Bight Eon. Lord lUcAtmar. tSmo. 3<. 6d. 

LORD MACADIAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With DO Ulnstra- 
bom onWobd, boro the Antique, tromBiawlnea bp G. ScBASr. Pep. Ito. Sir. 
‘Miniature Edition of Lord Maeantay’a Laps of Aseient Rome, 
with the lUiiztratloiu (aa above) redoced in LAhographp. Imp. ISmo. lOr, 6d. 
The MNEID of VIRGIL Translated into English Verse. By Jonjr 
ConEfOTOS, IC.A New Edition. Crown evo. Sr. 

HORATII OPERA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 
Eogliih Notes. Edited bp the Ber. 3. E. Tokge. 8to. 21*. 

TheLYCIDAS and EFITAFEIDM DAMONIS of MILTON. Edited, 
with Notes and lotroductton (incladlng a Beprlot of (he rare Latin Version 
ottheLpadns, bpW. Hogg, lC94),bpC.S. JsanAAi,2I.A. Crown Svo.Si, 63, 
ROWSLER'S FAMILY 6RAR8PEABE, cheaper Genuine Editiona. 
Idedimn 8vo, large tppe.witb 38 WobseVTS, price lU. Cabinet Edition, witb 
the some IucsTaAno>s, 8 vols. top. 8to. pnw 21*. 

POEMS, By Jean IsoELOw. 2 toIs. fcp. Sro. price 10*. 

Fmsr BtRies, contemlng ‘ Civioed,* 'The Staa's Mommsyr,' Be. Slrteenth 
Thoiuatul. Fcp.Svo.pnceS*. 

&ccoM> Beiues, ‘A ^onr ot Doou,* 'Glasts and her Islax-k,’ Ae. Pitth 
Thousand. Pep. 8to. p|^ if. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. First Scries, with nearly 1 00 Illustrations^ 
engTnvAonWoodbpDalzlefBrotbers. Fcp.8to.21t. 


Rural j^orte, &c. 

DOWN the ROAD; Or, Renunisceaces of n Gentleman Coachman. 
Bp C. T. S. Birch IlsniAaDSoS. With Twelve Chromolithographlc rinstra- 
tiona bom Original Folotmgs bp H. Aiken. Medium 8 to. [.teor/preadp. 

The DEAD SHOT; or, ‘Sportsman’e Complete Guide: a Treatise on 
the T7se of the Gun, Dog.breaUng, I1geoa.ihooting, Ac. Bp Mabesuax. 
Bevieol Edition. Fcp. 8to. with Plata.**. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL ^ORTS; a complete Account, Histo* 
rieal, Fnctlcal, and Descriptive, of Hunting. Shooting, Fiihlng, Baciur, 
and an other Rural and Athlctw 8pott« and Pastiiuea, Bp D. P. Blaise. 
WlthaboTe600Woodcua(20bomZ>esIgnsbp JoiceLZECH). 8ro.21*. 
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The STEPPINB-STOBE to EMGL1$H HISTOUTj Ouestions and 

Aniwtw nn the Itistory ot England. Umo, U. 

The STEPFIKO-STONE to BIBLE KNOWIJEDOE ; aaestions and 
Answers 00 the Old and Kev Testanenta. ISmo. If. 

The STEPPING-STONE to BIOGRAPHY; Questions ami Answers 
on the LiTCi ot EsUoent Ueo azul Women. ISino. If. 

The STEPPING-STONE to IRISH HISTORY: Containing sereral 
Eoixlred Questions and Answenon theHktoiTof Ininnd. iSiuo. If. 

The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH HISTORY: Contfuning several 
Homlred QuesboEa ud Ansners on tbe Hlstor; of France. 18i0O. If. 

The STEPPING-STONE to ROMAN HISTORY : Containing several 
Bsndred Qnestlou and Anenenooi theUlatoTVof Rome. ISmo.lf- 

The STEPPING-STONE to GRECIAN HISTORY : ContaioinR s««al 
Hundred Queettou and Answers on tbo IlUtor? ot Qrecee. ISion. I'- 

The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH GRAMMAR : Containing severol 
uA Aavem «& Itmo. ti. 


The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH PRONUNCIATION an4 CON- 
TERSATIOy s Contalalne severat Hundred QuwtioM and AniWfff. 

The STEPPINQ.STONE to ASTRONOMY: CooUlning sertml 
Haadrcd famllint Qiiei tlona end Aoanen on tbe Im tft end the Solar end Bteiiar 
Sftumt. ISmo. If. 

The STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC: Confining eaverul IlQaJred 
. QaettloDscnUieEckDco; nlsoaabortnutorFotMssIe. Itmo-l*. 


The STEPPING-STONE to NATURAL HISTORY: rgSTTBUirt oa 
HSCK-Boxxs Akimalb. Pact L JtiimiMtdS: Paht II. StrtfA 
i'Ufttt. ISSM.It.taebrart- , , 


THE STEPPING-STONE to ARCHITECTURE; “Sll 

Anrons evplalninff the Principles and' Progrew ot Atchltvtinr® Iwa 
EerUett Times. Woodpits. lemo.]#, « 
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